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Symbolism and Realism in Post-Nicene 


Representations of the Eucharist 
by R. L. P, MILBURN 


Fellow and Chaplain of Worcester College and University Lecturer in Church History 
in the University of Oxford 





ven after Constantine, at the beginning of the fourth century, had 

laid upon the Church, henceforth no longer a cult suspected of dis- 

loyalty and liable to persecution, the duty of acting as the cement 
which should bind together the threatened Empire, the verities of the 
Faith were customarily declared in Christian art as much by symbolic 
allusion as by representations of a fully descriptive character. 

Years earlier Justin Martyr had explained that the Eucharist is no 
‘common food’ but that it possesses mysterious properties since the bread 
and wine are in some way permeated by the Word.! In harmony with 
this belief the Apostolic Constitutions prescribed the celebration of the sacra- 
ment behind locked doors, ‘lest a faithless person or one who has not been 
initiated should approach’,? and Augustine witnesses to the continued 
observance of this secrecy*: ‘What is that which is kept hidden and not 
made public in the Church? The sacrament of Baptism and the sacrament 
of the Eucharist. For even the pagans see our good works, but our sacra- 
ments are kept hidden from them.’ 

But it was not primarily a desire to guard holy things from profane 
criticisms that caused the adoption of a veiled and allusive style so much 
as the realisation that eternal truths defy attempts to express them with 
precision in the clear-cut terms of everyday human speech or illustration. 
A symbol serves not only to transcend time but to compress reality by act- 
ing as a compact reminder of the essential nature of, perhaps, quite a 
long series of historical incidents. 

In the earliest catacomb paintings there is little evidence of a desire 
to create beauty for its own sake or even to provide apt illustrations of the 
Gospel story. It is thought enough to indicate the essential truth of Christ’s 
achievement by depicting Him as the Good Shepherd,* powerful to save 
his sheep from the demonic powers and to confer upon them the blessings 

1 Apol., i. 66. 3 ii. 577. 3 Enarratio in Ps. citi, i. 14; P.L., xxxvi. 1348. 

4 The oldest example is probably that painted on the ceiling of the double cubiculum 
XY in the catacomb of Lucina (Wilpert, Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms, plate 25). 
The date is established as about A.D. 220 (Kollwitz, Das Christusbild des dritten Jahr- 
hunderts, Munster 1953, note 8. Cf. F. Wirth. Rémische Wandmalerei, 168.) A notable 
example of the same theme is provided by the inscription of Beratius. The rough and 
crude sketch that is scratched on the stone underneath the inscription shows, on the one 
side a hideous monster swallowing a man, on the other side a roaring lion, while in the 


midst the Good Shepherd bears on his shoulder a lamb which is thus kept safe from all 
the dangers that threaten (J. Quasten, Rémische Mitteilungen 53, 1938). 
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of immortality. Churchmen of the second and third centuries valued the 
revelation of God in Christ less as an example of humble self-emptying 
than as God’s supreme demonstration of truth! and as a display of vic. 
torious might whereby the believer gained assurance of salvation. When, 
in the pre-Nicene period, particular scenes from the life of Christ occur, 
they, like the Old Testament figures of Jonah and Daniel, are put forward 
primarily as reminders of God’s miraculous power to ensure the welfare 
of those who trust in Him. Such subjects as the awakening of Lazarus? and 
the healing of the paralytic® serve to declare ‘that He will not lack the 
power to raise us up also’. 

A similar meaning underlies the pictures of Christ’s conversation with 
the Samaritan woman at the well. For instance, a painting in the third of 
the Sacrament-chapels in the cemetery of Callistus* shows a woman drav- 
ing water while nearby sits a man clasping a scroll. Jesus is thus shown a 
declaring true doctrine, words of life (Jn. vi. 63), which are closely con 
nected with the water of life (Jn. iv. 14) just as, in the baptistery at Dura, 
the appearance of the Samaritan woman clutching the rope in order to 
raise the bucket of water from the well® reminds worshippers that the 
virtue of sacraments resides in their power to confer incorruptibility, 
Irenaeus had put the matter as clearly as anyone when, with regard to the 
other sacrament of dominical institution, he explained: ‘Just as the bread 
which is from the earth, if it receives the invocation of God, is no longer 
ordinary bread but Eucharist, being composed of two elements, the 
earthly and the heavenly, so our bodies also, when they receive the 
Eucharist, are no longer corruptible but possess the hope of resurrection 
to eternal life.’* Similarly, when believers looked at the wall-paintings in 
Christian burial-places they were reminded that the Eucharist is the 
‘medicine of immortality’,? but this mystery was at first symbolised 
rather than openly declared by means of a fish or basket of loaves or one 
of the solemn fellowship-meals which both recall the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand or the miracle of Cana and prefigure the heavenly feasting to 
be enjoyed in the pastures of the blessed. 

There was, then, a strong inclination to suggest rather than to depict 
realities which, in any event, eluded definition, but the Church was not 
exempt from the pressures of the spirit of the age and when, during the 
reign of Diocletian or rather later, a tendency towards ‘popular, narrative, 


1 Justin, Dialogus 8, Clem. Alex. Protrepticus, cxii. 1. Tertullian, Apology, xxi. 7 ant 
the frequent occurrence on sarcophagi of Christ represented as a philosopher; e.g. the 
sarcophagus of S. Maria Antiqua (F. Gerke, Die Christlichen Sarkophage der Vorkor 
stantinischen eit, plate 52). 

2 This theme occurs about fifty times in the decoration of the Roman catacomb 
(K. Kiinstle, Zkonographie der Christlichen Kunst, i. 388). Cf. the Jonah sarcophagus in 
the Lateran Museum (F. Gerke, Christus in der spdtantiken Plastik, plate vii). 

3 This theme is found about twenty times in the Roman catacombs: cf. Excavation 
at Dura, Yale 1934, Report V, plate 50. 

4 J. Kollwitz, Das Christusbild des dritten Jahrhunderts, Munster 1953, 19 and pl. 5. 

5 Excavations at Dura, Report V, plate 46. 

6 Adv. Haer., iv. 18, 5. 

7 Ignatius, To the Ephesians, xx, cf. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., v, 2, 2. 
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POST-NICENE REPRESENTATIONS OF THE EUCHARIST 


realistic art’! developed, Christian painters and sculptors also strove to 
declare the mighty works of God in more vivid and realistic fashion.? 
Thus, the death of Christ which had been indicated first by the chi-rho 
monogram with its suggestion of the form of a cross, and then by the cross 
itself, sometimes connected with the Lamb, was finally, in the fifth? cen- 
tury, proclaimed by a clear representation of the Crucified One.* Even 
so, there is nothing of the agonised naturalism which later became con- 
ventional. Christ stands, rather than hangs, in a calm and dignified 
posture of prayer, though the nails may be visible easily enough. The 
Crucifixion is still interpreted according to its meaning for the Church, in 
what might be termed a mood of reflective triumph, rather than exactly 
delineated as a bystander would have beheld it. 

Nevertheless, the adoption of a simple and majestic realism which 
came gradually to characterise Christian art of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies brought it about that the principal events in the life of Christ were 
freely illustrated, the impulse that led to the use of this new style being 
not merely fashion or the search for novelty but grounded in the desire to 
educate. St. Nilus of Sinai condemns the custom of decorating churches 
with pictures of animals and hunting-scenes, which he describes as a 
childish practice, and demands instead episodes drawn from the Old and 
New Testaments by the hand of the most noble masters ‘in order that 
those who are ignorant of the Bible and unable to read the Holy Scriptures 
may, by looking at the paintings, obtain knowledge of the saints who 
served the true God aright’,> and, according to a ninth-century 


1G, Rodenwaldt in Cambridge Ancient History, xii, 565. The carvings on the Arch of 
Constantine are given as examples of ‘chronicle-like pictures’ which ‘enliven the sym- 
metrical composition by many new and freshly-observed touches of realism’. 

2 The lead towards this narrative style seems to have been taken in and around 
Antioch. At any rate the paintings in the house-church at Dura, which cannot be later 
than A.D. 260, are in advance of art-forms in the West. 

8 This is the general rule, but examples that may be earlier have been discovered 
on gems and amulets in Roumania and Egypt (K. Kiinstle, Ikonographie der christlichen 
Kunst, i. 447). The Constanza cornelian is illustrated in O. Dalton’s Catalogue of Early 
Christian Antiquities in the British Museum, 1901, plate I. 

4 As may be seen on the wooden door of Sta. Sabina at Rome, which dates from 
about A.D. 430. This is illustrated, with other examples, by L. H. Grondijs, L’Icono- 
graphie Byzantine du Crucifié mort sur la Croix (Bibl. Byz. Brux. I), 2nd ed. Brussels 1947; 
cf. J. Reil, Die friihchristlichen Darstellungen der Kreuzigung Christi, Leipzig 1904. The 
curious reticence about the Crucifixion, so unlike St. Paul’s bold proclamation of the 
Cross, may have been due in part to fear of mockery from pagans (e.g. Celsus ap. 
Origen, In Celsum ii, 44; Julian ap. Cyril of Alexandria, Contra Julianum, vi; P.G., Ixxvi. 
797), but the discovery of the Magic Square on the walls of houses at Herculaneum 
(J. Carcopino in Museum Helveticum, 1948) shows that the cross was valued as a protec- 
tive charm before a.p. 79. Cf. D. Atkinson, ‘The Origin and Date of the “Sator”’ 
Word-Square’ in this JOURNAL, ii (1951), 1 ff. 

5 Ep., iv. 61 (to Olympiodorus) ; P.G., Ixxix., 577. Very similar remarks are made by 
pope Gregory the Great in a letter to bishop Serenus of Marseilles (£p., vii. 11; P.L., 
Ixxvii. 1027): idcirco pictura in ecclesiis adhibetur ut hi qui litteras nesciunt saltem in 
parietibus videndo legant quae legere in codicibus non valent. The desire to educate 
was strong enough to overcome the scruples which had found expression at the Council 
of Elvira, held in 306 or a few years later: picturas in ecclesia esse non debere: quod 
colitur et adoratur in parietibus ne depingatur (discussed by W. Elliger in Die Stellung 
der alten Christen zu den Bildern in den ersten vier Fahrhunderten, 1930, 34-38). 
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writer,! Constantine had ordered that the Birth of Jesus, the Visit of the 
Shepherds, the Adoration of the Kings, the Star, the Presentation in the 
Temple, the Baptism of Christ, his miracles, sufferings, Resurrection and 
Ascension as well as the miracles subsequently performed by the Apostle 
should be publicly shown forth. This letter may not be regarded as a par. 
ticularly good authority for the events of Constantine’s day, but its state 
ments receive confirmation from the story of the Second Council of Nicaea 
(A.D. 787) when the legates of pope Adrian I recalled that the mosaig 
executed under Constantine’s instructions in the basilica of the Lateran 
displayed a sequence of events drawn from both Old and Ney 
Testaments. 

The earliest set of ‘historical’ wall-decorations still to be found is the 
series of Old Testament scenes depicted in the mosaics of S. Mari: 
Maggiore at Rome and probably dating from about a.p. 435. Amongs 
these are found two which almost certainly have the Eucharistic referenc 
which made them favourite subjects with later artists. In the first place the 
priest-king Melchizedek® is shown going to meet Abraham and offering tp 
him both a basket containing loaves of bread marked with a cross and: 
large two-handled cup full of wine, the sacrificial nature of this offering 
being emphasised by the appearance of an altar near at hand. Secondly, 
Abraham is shown entertaining his three angelic visitors at the oaks 
Mamre.* In harmony with the Biblical narrative he has laid a round loa 
on the table before each of his guests and he now presents a dish containing 
the veal which he has just prepared. On the ground near the table stands 
a large vessel which appears to be a milk-jar.® 

Bread symbolises the Eucharist naturally enough, and it seems that 


1 Ep. ad Theoph. Imp., iii; P.G., xcv. 349. This letter, sometimes included amongst the 
works of John Damascene, is usually assigned to the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch 
and Jerusalem. A vigorous appreciation of the educative value of pictures illustrating 
the courage of the martyrs is given by Gregory of Nyssa, who mentions a church elabor- 
ately decorated with a series of representations of St. Theodore’s martyrdom (Oratio d 
S. Theod. mart.; P.G., xlvi. 737). 

2 Actio IV. According to Choricius of Gaza, Ad. Marcianum (ed. Boissonade, 1846, 
97), the church of St. Sergius at Gaza was decorated in the reign of Justinian with 
illustrations of the events of Christ’s life closely comparable with those mentioned in 
the letter to Theophilus. The verses of Elpidius Rusticus (P.L., Ixii. 543) describe 
series of Old Testament events and their New Testament counterparts which wer 
apparently to be seen on the walls of churches in the West towards the end of the fifth 
century. 

3 Genesis xiv. 18. The altar-piece painted by Dirk Bouts for the church of St. Peter, 
Louvain, about 1465 is a notable treatment of this subject: M. Vloberg, L’Eucharisti 
dans l’ Art, Paris 1946, 36. 

4 Genesis xviii. 1-8. This theme became a popular one with Byzantine artists, and 
occurs on one of the most famous of all Russian icons, that painted by Andrew Ruble 
about 1410 for the monastery of the Trinity and St. Sergius, near Moscow. P. Muratov, 
Les Icones Russes, plate III. Cf. the fourteenth-century icon preserved in the Benak 
Museum at Athens; A. Grabar, Byzantine painting, Geneva 1953, 192. 

5 This is, however, by no means certain. The mosaic, though for the most part in 
excellent preservation, is somewhat defective here (Anthony, A History of Mosaics, 71 
and plate vi). In Wilpert, Die rémische Mosatken und Malereien, plate x, the jar is no 
shown. 
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POST-NICENE REPRESENTATIONS OF THE EUCHARIST 


milk! does so too if representations of the Good Shepherd holding a milk- 
pail, such as the third-century example to be found in the catacomb of 
Lucina? at Rome, are compared with the vision vouchsafed to St. Per- 
petua, the Carthaginian martyr who suffered in A.D. 203. ‘I saw a vast 
expanse of garden and seated in the midst a white-haired man, in the 
dress of a shepherd, a tall man, milking sheep, and standing round about 
were many thousands clad in white. And he raised his head and looked 
upon me and said to me “You have done well to come, my child”. And he 
called me and gave me what seemed like a mouthful of milk-cheese and I 
received it in my joined hands and ate; and all they that stood around 
said, “Amen”. And at the sound of the word I woke up, still eating 
something sweet.’? With the Eucharistic figures of bread and milk 
Abraham’s calf, proffered as a sacrificial victim, is perfectly in accord. 
The earliest examples of ‘historical’ representations of the Last Supper 
itself date from a time not much later than that of the S. Maria Maggiore 
mosaics. In a letter’ sent by the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch and 
Jerusalem to the emperor Theophilus II about a.p. 840, mention is made 
of a paten, assigned to the reign of Theodosius II (a.p. 408-450), on 
which ‘Christ’s mysterious meal with the Twelve Apostles’ had been 
engraved. This paten is no longer extant, but the ivory cover of a manu- 
script of the Gospels that is preserved in the treasury at Milan Cathedral*® 
may be of not much later date. One of the panels of this cover shows four 
persons reclining round a semi-circular table, on which have been set 
loaves and a dish containing a fish. Christ, without nimbus, is placed at 
the left of the group, and appears to point with his right hand towards 
the fish. The artist apparently considered that the space at his disposal 
did not allow a representation of the Twelve, so he contented himself 
with abbreviating the scene, in a manner characteristic of early Christian 
art, and displays four figures only.* The first instance of this theme in 
work on a large scale that is still preserved is a mosaic which starts off the 
great cycle of New Testament scenes in the church of St. Apollinare 


1 Clement of Alexandria, when discussing St. Paul’s words (1 Cor. iii. 2) ‘I fed you 
with milk’, likens the Christians to yaAaxrédayor and declares 76 aluc to Adyou medavépwrat 
ds yada (Paed., i. 6; P.G., viii. 292 and 297). Later on, Ambrose (De Sacram., v. 3) 
connected the words of the Song of Songs (v. 1) bibi vinum meum cum lacte meo with the 
Eucharist. 

2F. Wirth, Rémische Wandmalerei, plate xl; Wilpert, Die Malerien der Katakomben 
Roms, plate Ixvi. 

8 Passio S.S. Perpetuae et Felicitatis, iv., ap. Knopf, Ausgewahlte Martyrerakten (3rd ed. 
1929), 37. The Amen is no doubt the Amen which was said or shouted at the end of the 
Prayer of Consecration (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 16) while Tertullian (De idol., vii; De or., xiv) 
bears witness that the elements were received iunctis manibus. Cf. Dionysius of Alex- 
andria ap. Euseb., H.E., vii. 9. Reference may be made to the repeated motif of lamb 
and milk-pail which occurs four times, in varying form, on a ceiling in the catacomb of 
St. Peter and St. Marcellinus. Wilpert, Die Malereien, plate xcvi. The connexion between 
sheep and the Good Shepherd is discussed and richly illustrated by H. Leclercq in 
D.A.C.L., xxxis.v. Pasteur. 

4P.G., xcv. 382., cf. p. 4, note 1. 

5 Illustrated in Garrucci, Storia della Arte Cristiana, vi. plate lv. 

6 In the St. Medard Gospels at Soissons and on a fourteenth-century chalice pre- 
served in the parish church at Naugard only three Apostles appear. 
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Nuovo at Ravenna.’ This may be assigned with fair certainty to the 
period A.D. 520-550. Christ, distinguished by a large cross-nimbus and a 
dark garment, reclines with his apostles at a sigma, or semi-circular 
couch. The two corner-places (cornua) were commonly regarded as the 
seats of honour,? and Christ is shown as occupying one of them. The 
number of apostles is eleven only, since the artist apparently thought of 
Judas as having already withdrawn. Christ’s raised hand and the close 
attention being paid by the apostles indicate that a solemn pronounce. 
ment® is being delivered. Yet some of the old symbolism persists. Christ 
is not shown actually breaking the bread or blessing the cup; indeed there 
is no cup to be seen. But before him on the table are set some loaves and 
a dish containing two large fish which, in accordance with the typology 
of the Catacombs, declare the mystery of the Eucharist without making 
so great a concession to historical realism as to fix any particular moment 
in the course of the solemn meal which established the New Covenant. 
The fish was, indeed, held in such affectionate regard as an eucharistic 
emblem that it persisted for many years. Whatever part it may have 
played in earlier religious history,‘ the fish came to stand, in Christian 
eyes, for Christ or for Christians or for the Eucharistic meal which, reflecting 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand, looked back to the miraculous feeding of 
the Israelites with manna‘ in the desert and forward to the Messianic 
banquet of which the faithful should partake in the Kingdom of God. 
The rite of baptism suggested to Tertullian the thought that ‘we little 
fishes are born in water according to the commandment of our “Ichthys” 
Jesus Christ and we are sure of salvation only in so far as we remain in the 
water’.® Origen could speak of Christ as ‘Him who in symbolic language 
is known as the Fish’,’ and Augustine supplies a commentary on this title 
when he explains “The word “Fish”, when used mystically, is understood 
to mean Christ for the reason that while He was living in the abyss of this 
our mortal life, as though in the depths of the waters, He was able to keep 
alive, that is to say free from sin’.§ Again, in the Confessions,® it is explained 


1P. Muratov, La Peinture Byzantine, plate xxxiv.; D.A.C.L., ii. fig. 2339. 

2 Sidonius, Ep., i. 11, 10. 

3 Not necessarily to be interpreted as the prediction of betrayal. 

4F. J. Dolger, IXOYC: das Fischsymbol in friihchristlicher Zeit, Rome 1910. Ivories and 
other objects in the shape of fish are illustrated in D.A.C.L., xiv. 1 1249-1250. The 
pre-Nicene evidence for Christian use of the symbol is summarised by G. Mathew, “The 
Origins of Eucharistic Symbolism’, in Dominican Studies (1953) where reference is made 
to the Epitaphium Abercii and to the inscription of Pectorius from Autun. See also 
G. Rauschen, Monumenta minora saeculi secundi, Bonn 1914, 37-43. 

5 Cyril of Alexandria draws out the comparison between manna and the Eucharist: 
Comm. in Ioh. Ev., iv; P.G., |xxiii. 561 and 581. The feeding with manna is shown on one 
of the panels of the door of Sta. Sabina in Rome, but paintings in the catacombs which 
have been thus explained are less certain. 

6 De Baptismo, i. 7 Comm. in Mt., xiii. 10; P.G., xiii. 1120. 

8 De Civ. Dei, xviii. 23, after a reference to IXOYC as an acrostic. 

® xiii. 21 and xiii. 23. The same kind of imagery is found in a letter written about 
A.D. 397 by Paulinus of Nola (xiii. 11, ad Pammachium), where the Five Thousand are 
described as being filled with the five loaves and two fishes bestowed upon them by 
‘Christ, the true bread and fish of living water’. 
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POST-NICENE REPRESENTATIONS OF THE EUCHARIST 


that ‘the “earth” (i.e. the Church) feeds on the Fish which was taken out 
of the deep and placed on that table which Thou hast prepared in the sight 
of the faithful’. 

With the closing chapter of St. John’s Gospel in mind, Augustine could 
declare ‘piscis assus: Christus est passus’,1 an idea which was taken up by 
Gregory the Great: ‘What do we suppose to be the significance of the 
broiled fish except to indicate the suffering of the true Mediator of God 
and man? ... He ate the broiled fish and the bread in order to demon- 
strate by means of this particular sort of food that He endured suffering 
through our humanity and through his divinity procured our resur- 
rection.” The influence of Augustine and Gregory was quite sufficient to 
ensure that this imagery should become widespread,° and artists adopted it 
no less readily than writers.* It occurs, for instance, on a sculptured panel 
of the eighth century in the church of St. Sergius at Cairo,> where Christ 
is shown as himself about to cut up the large fish that occupies the middle 
of the table, and it is a prominent feature in the work of the twelfth-century 
Burgundian sculptors with whom the Last Supper was a favourite subject. 
Thus, in the tympanum of the church at Saint-Pons de Thomiéres, Christ 
appears to be blessing the dish on which a fish lies, while at Saint-Julien 
de Jonzy the apostles are furnished with knives in order that they may cut 
and eat the fish and loaves which have been placed before them.® Similarly 
a carving in ivory on the altar-frontal at Salerno,’ in which the foot- 


1 In Ioh. Ev. tract., cxxiii. 2; P.L., xxxv. 1966. Augustine went on to say ‘Ipse est et 
panis qui de caelo descendit,’ and added, ‘Propter quod dictum est Afferte de piscibus 
quos apprehendistis nunc? ut omnes qui hanc spem gerimus per illum septenarium 
numerum discipulorum, per quem potest hoc loco nostra universitas intelligi figurata, 
tanto sacramento nos communicare nossemus et eidem beatitudini sociari.’ 

2 In Ev. Hom., xxiv. 5; P.L., Ixxvi. 1187. Some MSS. read ‘refectionem’ for ‘resur- 
rectionem’. 

3 So, in the ninth century, Rabanus Maurus (Hom. in Evang. et Epist., viii.; P.L., cx. 
150) writes ‘Quid significare credimus piscem assum nisi ipsum Mediatorem Dei et 
hominum passum? Ipse enim latere dignatus est in aquis generis humani, capi voluit 
laqueo mortis nostrae, et quasi tribulatione assatus est tempore passionis suae’. Rabanus 
took a particular interest in this symbol. He explains the occurrence of two fish thus (De 
Universo, viii. 5; P.L., cxi. 240): ‘pisces duo coniuncti quinque panibus, duo testamenta 
legis vel duo caritatis praecepta sive duae personae, regia et sacerdotalis.’ In the same 
work he refers thus to the parable of the dragnet: ‘et quidem boni pisces, hoc est boni 
homines, tunc recipiuntur in vasa, hoc est in aeternas ducuntur mansiones.’ Cf. 
Paschasius Radbertus, Expositio in Matt., viii. 17; P.L., cxx. 600. 

4 Early examples of a Eucharistic meal with fish on the table are provided by the 
Milan ivory and by the wall-painting in S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna. The symbolic 
use of the fish seems to have been popular in the West before it was known in the East, 
but it occurs in the picture of the Last Supper in the Athos Gospel (27) now kept in 
the library at Leningrad. (Photograph in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, \xiv. 129; the 
manuscript dates from about A.D. 1000) and in certain of the Cappadocian churches, 
such as Toqale Kilissé (G. de Jerphanion, La Voix des Monuments, 1930, plate 44). 

5 D.A.C.L., ii. fig. 1843, taken from Butler, The Ancient Coptic Churches, i. fig. 11. It 
ha however, quite clear whether the object in Christ’s hand is a knife or a loaf of 

read. 

6 Further examples are given by E. Male, L’Art religieux en France, i. 410 ff., and by 
M. Vloberg, L’Eucharistie dans l’Art, i. 86 f. The carved capitals at Saint-Juan de la 
Pena and Saint-Nectaire (Puys de Déme) show an apostle, placed next to Jesus, vigor- 
ously grasping the fish by its tail. At Saint-Nectaire the fact that the man is beardless 
identifies him with St. John. 7 Vloberg, op. cit., 88. 
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washing scene is associated with the Eucharist,! portrays Christ 4 
solemnly blessing the fish that lies to hand, whilst the apostles, for each¢ 
whom a piece of bread has been provided, sit in attitudes of expectancy 

The survival to medieval times of the fish in otherwise ‘historic 
pictures of the Last Supper may well be sometimes due to reminiscencg 
of the meal which Jesus and his disciples shared by the sea of Tiberias! 
and is a variant of the tradition which, more strictly in accordance with 
the Gospel narratives, showed no more than bread and a cup of wine o 
the table.* For, from the sixth or seventh century, clear representations ¢ 
the Last Supper become regular. The style is set by a miniature containe 
in the Italian manuscript of the Gospels, possibly one of the manuscripy 
sent in 601 by Gregory the Great to Augustine, that is now in the libray 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge.4 This picture shows Christ a 
seated at a circular table, of which part only is illustrated, with thre 
apostles ranged on one side and five on the other. It is the moment ¢ 
consecration, and the Lord clasps the bread in his left hand while his 
right hand is raised in blessing. The cup stands prominently in front ¢ 
Him. Thereafter this type of representation is not uncommon in th 
West and is found, for instance, in mosaic at St. Mark’s, Venice,® or, tt 
take a rather later example, carved on the wooden door of S. Maria im 
Kapitol, Cologne,® as well as set forth in the illuminated sacramentarie, 
The sigma-couch came to be abandoned and was not restored until such 
Renaissance artists as Cigoli and Poussin, in their desire to secure archaeo 
logical accuracy, once more portrayed the figures as recumbent.” Instead, 
Christ and the apostles were conventionally shown seated on chairs at: 
table which might be either long or rectangular, as commonly but by no 
means invariably in Western Europe,’ or rounded, as Eastern artists, for 
example the painter of the New Testament scenes in the monastery 
of Chilandari® on Mount Athos, usually preferred. 


1 Jn. xiii. 4-15. This connexion is found in a number of French examples. (Male, 
op. cit., 1. 420.) The foot-washing was held to prefigure the sacrament of penance. 

* For instance, on Conrad von Soest’s famous altar-piece at Niederwildungen 
(A.D. 1404), Christ is shown in the act of distributing to the apostles pieces of the fish 
which has been cut up: O. Schmitt, Reallexicon zur Deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 39. 

3 In view, however, of the rich and widespread use of the symbolism of the fish, it 
is not necessary to say more than that artists were ready to combine details drawn from 
several sources in a general ‘Eucharistic picture’ with a fish on the table. On the use of 
the fish in heretical sacraments, see Goldammer, ‘Der Naumburger Meister und die 
Haretiker’, in Z.K.G., Ixiv. 

4F. Wormald, The Miniatures in the Gospels of St. Augustine, Cambridge 1954, plates 
i and iv. With, this may be compared such ivories as the late Carolingian Diptych of 
Aachen: A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit der karol. und sachs. Kaiser, 
Berlin 1914, plate xii. 

5 See 14 below. 

® About A.D. 1050. R. Hamann, Die Holztiir der Pfarrkirche zu St. Maria im Kapitol, 
Marburg 1926. 

7 Fournal of the Warburg Institute, ii. 271-6. 

® Usually Christ sits in the middle: only very rarely, as at Neuilly-en-Donjon 
(Burgundy), does He take his place at the left end in accordance with primitive icono- 
graphic tradition. 

® Vloberg, op. cit., go. 
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POST-NICENE REPRESENTATIONS OF THE EUCHARIST 


The squabble over precedence amongst the apostles (Lk. xxii. 24) has 
led some critics! to look for a regularly established order of places at the 
table, but it seems that the only conventions at all commonly observed 
relate to Peter, John and Judas. St. John’s place was fixed by the words 
recumbens in sinu Fesu,? and it came to be the almost invariable rule that 
St. John, often distinguished from the rest of the apostles by the lack of a 
beard, was shown as reclining with his head on Jesus’s breast. The custom 
that permitted a close connexion of the host to occupy a special place at the 
host’s right’ and thereby, since all leant on the left arm, to place his head 
‘in the hosts’s breast’ was reinterpreted, when the apostles were shown 
seated, as though the youthful John had fallen asleep in the Master’s lap, 
fatigued by the work of ‘making ready the Passover’.* Peter’s position is 
less clearly defined. He is sometimes placed at the right end of the sigma- 
couch, opposite Jesus, presumably on the ground that he had to beckon® 
to John at the Last Supper and must therefore be thought of as reclining 
at some distance from him; but, in later representations, Peter is often to 
be noticed occupying the seat of honour next to the Lord. Judas occasion- 
ally appears sitting next to Jesus because the artist has unnecessarily 
interpreted the words ‘He that dippeth his hand with me in the dish, the 
same shall betray me’ as indicating that Jesus and Judas were side by 
side. More frequently Judas is placed at one end of the table or else he 
crouches, in isolation from the rest of the apostles, in front of the table at 
which they sit,? a position which came to be regularly assigned to him by 
artistic convention, at any rate in the West. 

In some of the early representations of the Last Supper the liturgical 
aspect is stressed. Thus, the ninth-century Sacramentary of Autun® shows, 
under the explanatory inscription CUM PROPRIIS XPS CAENAM 
SACRAVIT ALUMNIS, around table with Christ and twelve diminutive 
apostles seated at it. On the table lies a dish containing the symbolic fish, 
while Christ stretches out his left hand, clasping the cup, to one apostle 
and his right hand, holding a loaf, to another. Both apostles extend their 
hands to receive what is offered to them, the artist being clearly concerned 
to emphasise the idea of Communion. 

Illustrations of this kind serve as a link between pictures of the Institu- 
tion of the Eucharist and the allied, but distinct, subject of the Com- 
munion of the apostles. The latter theme appears to have originated in 
Asia Minor or Syria, from which districts the earliest examples are 


1 Thus E. Dobbert, in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, xiv. (1891), 189, suggests that 
the order of honour corresponds with the date of the call to the apostolate. 


2 Jn. xiii. 23. 
3Cf. the position of Benjamin vis-a-vis Joseph as depicted in the seventh-century 
Ashburnham Pentateuch. 4LKk. xxii. 8. 5 Jn. xiii. 24. 


6 Ammonius of Alexandria (Fr. in Joh., xiii. 4; P.G., Ixxxv. 1481) regarded it as 
probable that Jesus began the foot-washing with Judas. 

7So in the twelfth-century mosaic in Monreale Cathedral, Sicily, in a nearly con- 
temporary window at Chartres and in the elaborately carved tympanum over the west 
doorway of Strasbourg Cathedral. 

8W. Kohler, Die Karolingischen Miniaturen, i. 63. 
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derived. Thus, the Rossano codex! of the Gospels, which should probabk 
be assigned to the middle of the sixth century, is illustrated by a numbe 
of miniatures, executed in the ‘monumental’ style that shows the influeng 
of mosaics and characterised by the abandonment of symbolic form iy 
favour of realism. Included are two scenes modelled not on the incident 
of the story of the Last Supper as recorded by the Evangelists but on th 
ritual of the Church as developed by that time. The words ‘He took brea 
and after offering thanks gave to them saying, This is my body’ receiy 
by way of commentary a picture which shows Jesus, alone honoured by 
the nimbus, dispensing the bread to five apostles who approach in a roy, 
expectant but bowed in deep devotion. A sixth apostle stands nearby, his 
hands raised in prayer and thanksgiving. Again, after the words “This i 
my blood’, six apostles are to be seen awaiting, in similar attitudes o 
reverence, their turn to receive the cup which Jesus extends to the vener. 
able, white-haired figure who is the first of their number. The scenes are 
in fact, two aspects of a pattern Communion, differing from conten. 
porary celebrations only in that Christ fulfils the office of priest and th 
apostles represent the body of Christian worshippers.* 

The Syrian Gospels of Rabula,* completed in a.p. 586 and now pre. 
served in the Laurentian Library at Florence, contains a miniatur 
which illustrates the same subject. Here eleven apostles press in a close. 
packed group towards Jesus who stands on slightly raised ground to one 
side of the picture. He holds the cup in his left hand while, with his right, 
He places the bread in the hands of one of the apostles who inclines in 
devout humility to receive it. Appropriately enough, this scene wa 
reproduced in repoussé work on patens of Syrian origin. Thus a silver-gilt 
paten found at Stuma,‘* near Aleppo, shows a draped altar-table, with 
ornamented ciborium and hanging lamp above. Behind the table stand 
two Christs, portrayed in closely similar attitudes and distinguished in 
each case by a large cross-nimbus. The Christ on the left proffers the cup 
to the first of six apostles who are crowded together in the narrow space 
at the artist’s disposal, while the Christ on the right gives the bread t 
another group of six apostles as they file past Him. As in the Rossano 
codex, the leader has already received communion but, in his case, 
exultant thanksgiving has not yet superseded the mood of humble adora- 
tion, and he remains bowed low with hands outstretched close together 
in front of him. 


1A. Haseloff, Codex Purpureus Rossanensis, 1898, corrected in some respects by 
H. Graeven in Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1900, and by A. Munoz, Jl Codice Purpureo di 
Rossano, 1917. The exact provenance of the manuscript has been disputed: Munoz 
argues strongly for Asia Minor as opposed to Syria. 

® Haseloff, fols. vi and vii; but better reproduced in the colour plates of Mujioz, vi 
and vii. 

3 Illustrated in D.A.C.L., viii. 807, and xi. 1281 from Venturi’s Storia dell’arte Italiana, 
i. 162. 

4 This paten, along with two others, was discovered in 1908 and transferred to the 
museum at Constantinople: J. Ebersolt. “Le trésor de Stuma’ in Revue archéologique, 1911, 
407 ff, plate viii (reproduced in D.A.C.L., xxx s.v. Paténe). 
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POST-NICENE REPRESENTATIONS OF THE EUCHARIST 


From the ninth century onwards pictures of this kind occur with fair 
frequency in Byzantine art, particularly in the Psalters. For instance, in 
the Chludoff Psalter! at Moscow, Christ is shown standing in a hieratic 
position behind a plain altar and under a pillared ciborium. He alone 
has the cross-nimbus. In his left hand He holds a loaf while with his other 
hand He offers a morsel to an apostle who bows low and receives it in his 
right hand supported by his left. Behind this communicant five others are 
ranged, all bowing low and gazing towards Christ. Meanwhile six others 
nearby are also bowing low as one of their number drinks from a large 
cup which he clasps with both hands. Christ is clearly the giver of both 
bread and wine, but the duplication of his figure, as found in the Rossano 
codex or on the Stuma paten, is avoided. The verse thus illustrated is 
Psalm cx. 4: “Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek’, 
and the doctrine of the priesthood of Christ gains emphasis from the 
appearance, behind the principal scene, of king David, with hand raised 
to mark his vigorous prophecy, and of Melchizedek holding an amphora.? 

Symbolism is carried a stage further in the mosaics of S. Vitale and 
S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna. For here the Eucharistic scene is sug- 
gested not by the appearance of Christ or the apostles but by ‘typical’ 
figures representing Christ. In the S. Vitale mosaic® Abel and Melchizedek 
are shown standing one on each side of an altar and presenting their 
sacrificial gifts. The altar is equipped, no doubt in the fashion of the day, 
with two cloths, a purple one reaching nearly to the ground and over it a 
white one, fringed-and embroidered with patterns. On the altar stands a 
gold two-handled cup between two loaves. Abel holds out a lamb while 
Melchizedek, clad in the priestly vestments of white tunic and purple 
cape, offers a circular loaf. The hand of God, extended from clouds over- 
head, stresses the solemnity of the occasion and denotes that the sacrifice 
is accepted. 

The mosaic at S. Apollinare Nuovo‘ displays an altar, bedecked and 
furnished as before, but this time Abel on one side offers a lamb, while 
opposite him Abraham presents his son.> Behind the altar, and identified 
by name, stands Melchizedek, again in priestly garments. He is larger 
than the other figures and is shown holding a loafin his hands, consecrating 


1E. Dobbert, ‘Das Abendmahl in der bildenden Kunst bis gegen den Schluss des 
14 Jahrhunderts’, in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft (1892), 506 ff. and fig. 45. 

2 This Byzantine treatment of the theme of the Communion of the apostles is to be 
found, with slight differences, in Coptic art; for example, in a Coptic MS. dated 
A.D. 1173 and preserved at Paris (Fonds copte, 13). 

3G. Bovini, San Vitale di Ravenna, plate iv. 

4M. Mazzotti, La Basilica de Sant’ Apollinare in Classe, fig. 58. 

5 Patristic commentary on these scenes is supplied by Clement of Alexandria, 
Stromateis, iv. 25: Zadjp yap épunveverar eipyyy Fs 6 Swrhp judv avaypddera Baorreds, ov Pyar 
Mawvojs Medyioedéx, Baorreds Sarpy, 6 lepeds Tob Oeob rod wybictov, 6 tov olvov Kal tov dprov THv 
jyaoperny Sidous tpodyy eis tUtov edyaptotias. Cf. Cyprian, Ep., lxiii. (ad Caecilium) ; P.L., iv, 
387: Nam quis magis sacerdos Dei summi quam Dominus noster Jesus Christus, qui 
sacrificium Deo Patri obtulit hoc idem quod Melchizedek obtulit, id est panem et 
vinum, suum scilicet corpus et sanguinem? Remarks of a similar nature are found 
in Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xvi. 22. 
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it in the manner of Christ. For all the development of a tendeng 
towards realistic modes of expression, there was always an inclination, 
when august and mysterious scenes were in question, to hark back toward 
a compact and primitive symbolism. Whereas, at S. Maria Maggior, 
events drawn from Old Testament history are used to suggest Ney 
Testament fulfilments, at Ravenna the Old Testament characters, with 
all the associations attaching to them, are placed in a situation which j 
‘ideal’ rather than historical as substitutes for the Person whom the 
typify. 

From the eleventh century onwards, similar pictures of the Com. 
munion of the apostles were used in the embellishment of Eastern churche 
and perhaps served to stress the importance of communion in both king 
as opposed to the Western innovation which prescribed communion in the 
species of bread only. The earliest examples of this motif seem to be the 
splendid mosaics in the cathedral of Santa Sophia at Kiev! and the walt 
painting in the apse of the church at Nekresi,? in the Caucasus. At Kiey 
the figure of Christ is duplicated. On the left side He administers the 
bread to six apostles and on the right six more apostles approach with 
reverence to receive the cup. Between the two Christs stands a handsome 
decorated altar with, at each end, an angel holding a flabellum.* Nearby 
appear Aaron and Melchizedek as men, who, in the exercise of thei 
sacerdotal functions, prefigured Christ, while below are shown bishop 
and deacons representing the ‘divers orders in the Church’ appointed ty 
succeed the apostles and to maintain their work. The Nekresi fresco is 
possibly earlier than the Kiev mosaic. Here again there are two figures o 
Christ whose majesty, emphasised in each case by the presence of an 
angel, contrasts notably with the lowly demeanour of the apostles. Their 
names are given, and Peter may be seen receiving the bread, while behind 
him are ranged John, Luke, Andrew, James and Thomas. On the other 
side, where Christ holds out a small pitcher containing the wine, Paul 
approaches at the head of an apostolic band consisting of Matthew, Mark, 
Simon, Bartholomew and Philip. There is no sign of the other James or 
of Jude or of Judas Iscariot, since the artist has respected the tradition 
that the apostles were twelve in number while he has felt impelled t 
include all the Evangelists as well as so important a figure as St. Paul. 
Strict history is thus shown as yielding to the religious imagination which 
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was to produce a splendid series of pictures illustrating the Divine Liturgy, Juda 


The churches of Athos show several instances of this theme, which 
came to be a favourite one, admitting great richness and variety, in 
Russian church art. Amongst the earlier examples the fourteenth-centur 


1 Diehl, Manuel d’Art Byzantin, 513 ff. where illustrations are given, drawn from 
Kondakov, Russian Antiquities, iv. 

2 E. Dobbert, ‘Das Abendmahl Christi in den bildenden Kunst’, in Repertorium fii 
Kunstwissenschaft, xv. 518 ff., fig. 51. 

3 A kind of fan which, according to Apostolic Constitutions, viii. 12 was used by deacon 


in order to mitigate the heat and scare away flies. A good example is preserved in the “ 


Museo di Bargello at Florence. 
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POST-NICENE REPRESENTATIONS OF THE EUCHARIST 


frescoes of the church of the Peribleptos, at Mistra,1 near Sparta, are 
deservedly famous. They reflect the spirit of a contemporary writer, 
Simeon of Thessalonica, who declares®: “The Church is one, on high and 
here below, since the time when God dwelt among us. . . . The same rite, 
the same liturgy is performed on high as below, but on high it is performed 
without veils and without symbols, whilst here below the liturgy is repro- 
duced by means of symbols’. At Mistra, Christ, clothed in highpriestly 
vestments made ‘for glory and for beauty’® stands at the altar, underneath 
a vaulted ciborium. Before Him, clearly defined on a sky-blue background, 
extends a procession of angels, vested in white dalmatics and bearing 
patens and chalices concealed under richly-embroidered veils or else 
holding the candles and censers required for the solemn celebration of the 
rite.4 

In the West, however, the Communion is seldom the moment of the 
Last Supper to be emphasised. Even Fra Angelico’s pictures at St. Mark’s, 
Florence,> where Christ is shown as advancing on one side of a right- 
angled table and administering the bread and wine to apostles seated 
behind it, may perhaps owe its form to Byzantine influence. However, the 
idea was copied by a few other Italian artists, such as Luca Signorelli 
whose remarkable composition, dating from 1512, decorates Cortona 
Cathedral. Here Christ proceeds between two rows of apostles, half of 
whom kneel while the other six stand in an attitude of reverence. One 
apostle is shown receiving the bread in deep devotion whereas Judas averts 
his head from the Lord and slips his morsel of bread into a money-bag.® 

Prompted by a desire to stress the historicity and the exceptional 
characteristics of the Last Supper, the majority of artists, throughout the 
Christian world, came to prefer the Announcement of the Betrayal as the 
incident to be depicted. The popularity of this scene was due not so much 
to its dramatic quality as to the influence of the Psalters. For the words of 
Psalm xli. g: “Yea even my own familiar friend whom I trusted, who did 
also eat of my bread, hath laid great wait for me’ were interpreted, as 
they had been in St. John xiii. 18 and perhaps Acts i. 16, as a prophecy 
of the betrayal of Christ; and, from about the ninth century, this verse in 
the Psalters was not seldom accompanied by an illustration of the Last 
Supper at the moment of the traitor’s denunciation. This scene could be 
rendered in accordance with either the narrative of St. Matthew, where 
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wherein Judas receives the sop.§ The oldest pictures, together with 
Byzantine art in general, followed the Matthaean version, but not so 


1Diehl, La Peinture Byzantine, plate xliv, and Manuel d’Art Byzantin, ii. 809-11. 
Cf. the fresco in the church of Negoricino (Serbia): in Diehl, La Peinture Byzantine, 
plate liii. 

2 De sacro templo, cxxxi; P.G., clv. 340. 

3 Exodus xxviii. 2. 

4See J. D. Stefanescu, Iconographie de la Bible, 21, and Vloberg, op. cit., i. 50. 

5 The Alinari photograph is frequently reproduced, e.g. in F. Schotmiiller, Fra 
Angelico da Fiesole, Leipzig 1924, 141. 

®L. Dussler, Signorelli, 139. 7 xxvi. 23. 8 xiii. 26. 
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exclusively as to omit the Johannine feature of the Beloved Discipk 
reclining on Jesus’s breast.! 

The theme of the Announcement of the Betrayal occurs first in the 
Rossano codex.” Here Jesus, alone distinguished by a large nimbus, and 
the apostles recline around a sigma-couch. Jesus raises his right hand ina 
gesture of earnest declamation and is regarded with awed intensity by all 
the apostles except Judas, who takes the opportunity of abstracting a large 
piece of food from the dish which is the sole ornament on the table. 
Another early example is supplied by the Chludoff Psalter? which shows 
Jesus at the left end of the sigma and confronted by Judas, as is indicated 
by the name IOUDAE, at the opposite end. Judas has a wild look, an 
ugly face and unkempt red hair, and is stretching out his hand to grasp 
the fish that is lying on a dish in front of him.* The other apostles are 
ranged round the semi-circle and gaze intently at Jesus who, as in the 
Rossano codex, accompanies with an emphatic gesture the words which 
He is solemnly uttering. An exceptional feature is that John, separated 
from the rest of the apostles and honoured, as none other of them is, with 
a nimbus, reclines at the right of Jesus. A large lamp burns in the back. 
ground to show that it is night-time. 

This general theme was taken over from the Psalters and repeated, 
from the eleventh century, in the Gospel manuscripts® and also in the 
wall-paintings which decorated both churches® and monastic refectorics. 
Such pictures reveal a certain variety of style, in that sometimes they are 
stereotyped and stiff whereas in other examples a clear differentiation is 
made between the supernatural bearing of Christ, the horrified attention 
of the apostles and the malevolent ugliness of Judas. Nor was this treat- 
ment of the Last Supper uncommon in the West at quite an early date. It 
may be found, for instance, as one of a long series of New Testament 
scenes illustrated in the wall-paintings of St. Angelo in Formis,’ near 
Capua. It appears also in a mosaic at St. Mark’s, Venice,’ where the 
Byzantine scheme is maintained though the table is long rather than 
semi-circular and is raised to a fair height on twisted, stone legs. Jesus is 
seated at one end with the youthful St. John leaning against Him. He 
holds a loaf of bread in his left hand and raises his right hand in a gesture 


1 This does not occur in the Rossano codex and appears first to have received 
artistic expression in the eighth or ninth century. 

? Haseloff, op. cit., plate v; Mufioz, op. cit., plate v. A text drawn from Jn. xiii 
21 is inscribed above the picture. 

3G. Millet, Icongraphie de I’ Evangile, fig. 272 and p. 290. 

4 Judas’s gesture might, however, be explained as raising the hand in excitement 
while he asks ‘Is it I, Lord?’ 

5 For instance, a twelfth-century Evangeliarium (Harl. MS. 1810) in the British 
Museum. 

6 Perhaps the oldest are in the church of Santa Sophia, at Kiev. 

7G. de Jerphanion, La Voix des Monuments, Paris 1930, ch. xii. ‘Le Cycle Icono- 
graphique de Sant’Angelo in Formis’, where reference is made to the earlier works of 
Kraus (in Jahrbuch der Koniglich Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, xiv (1893)) and Dobbert 
(in the same periodical, xv (1894)). 

8S. Bettini, Mosaici antichi di San Marco a Venezia, Bergamo 1946, plate xiv. 
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POST-NICENE REPRESENTATIONS OF THE EUCHARIST 


that has sometimes been interpreted as a blessing of the bread but which 
seems rather to be a proclamation of his imminent betrayal. For the 
apostles hold their hands up in dismayed surprise and look ‘one on 
another, doubting of whom He spake’,! while Judas, nimbed like the rest, 
stretches forth his hand towards the dish in a more cautious and discreet 
manner than is usually assigned to him. 

But the oldest Western examples occur in the Sacramentaries. Thus, 
the Drogo Sacramentary, of about A.D. 850, displays, in the letter D of the 
Maundy Thursday prayer Deus a quo et Judas reatus sui poenam sumpsit, a 
miniature of Judas at one end of the table reaching out his hand to grasp 
the dish, while Christ sternly points towards him,*? and the scene is 
similarly treated, a century or so later, in a sacramentary of Fulda that 
is preserved at Géttingen® and in a Bamberg Sacramentary.‘ In these two 
latter manuscripts, the traitor alone lacks the nimbus and is isolated from 
the rest of the apostles, and, in general, such symbolic separation was felt 
by Western artists to be appropriate. 

When Christ is depicted as putting the sop into Judas’s mouth, the 
Devil sometimes appears nearby, as may be seen, for example, in the 
tenth-century Stuttgart Psalter (23).° This Psalter, which is characterised 
by a somewhat rough, archaic style of illustration, shows Christ, beardless 
and distinguished by a cross-nimbus, holding out bread and cup towards 
Judas who stretches forth a hand as though to clasp the cup while he 
opens his mouth to receive the bread. A little bird, with its beak just 
touching the bread, flies into Judas’s mouth at the same time and, so that 
no-one need mistake the meaning, an inscription records et post buccellam 
introivit in eum Satanas.® 

The pattern thus set in Carolingian times was, in general, faithfully 
followed in the West during the Middle Ages. English examples’ include 
a panel in the great east window of Malvern Priory church which may be 
assigned with certainty to about A.D. 1430.8 Here Jesus is shown seated 
with eight of his apostles round a table covered with a white cloth on 
which rest two loaves, some slices of bread and a golden dish containing 
two fish that are clearly intended to be pike. Meanwhile an apostle drinks 
from a golden cup and Judas, to whom the sop is being offered, is caught 
in the act of attempting to hide a third pike under the tablecloth. Malvern 
Priory church contains another picture of the Last Supper in the slightly 
later glass of the north transept, but here the artist has attempted to 

1Jn. xiii. 22. 

2L. Weber, Einbanddecken, Elfenbeintafeln, Miniaturen, Schriftproben aus Metzer litur- 
gischen Handschriften, plate xxii. 

3 Cod. MS. Theol. 231. P. Clemen, ‘Studien zur Geschichte der Karolingischen 
Kunst’ in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, xiii. 130. 

4A, ii, 52. Dobbert, in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, xviii. 352. 

5. T. Dewald, The Stuttgart Psalter, Princeton 1930. 

6 Jn. xiii. 27. 

7 Other examples include a boss in the nave of Norwich Cathedral (C. J. P. Cave, 
Roof Bosses in Mediaeval Churches, 31) and wall-paintings at Stanton Harcourt, Oxford- 


shire, and Friskney, Lincolnshire. 
8G. McN. Rushforth, Mediaeval Christian Imagery, 57 ff. 
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reconstruct the scene in a more photographic manner, and the paschal 
lamb! takes the place of a pike? on the dish. Changes of this kind, unim. 
portant though they may be when the conventional setting is retained, 
mark a further stage in the direction of realism. They emphasise the 
desire to represent the scene as it originally occurred, in a commemorative 
fashion, rather than to interpret it spiritually by means of stylised figure 
or evocative symbols. Not, however, till the seventeenth century did 
artists succeed in breaking away almost entirely from the traditions ofa 
primitive impressionism which, still permeating pictures of ‘historical’ 
type, sought to proclaim ideas rather than merely to record events, 
Poussin® might be said to have tried to depict the Last Supper in the 
manner of an eyewitness, but, even so, the grandeur of the pillared hall in 
which the meal is taking place invests the scene with a majestic and 
‘numinous’ air. For, in art as in language, the impossibility of adequately 
expressing supernatural truths demands such a measure of symbolism a 
may ‘give predominance to the spiritual idea over the external appear. 
ance’ and draw out from behind the accidents of history the manifesta. 
tion of divine power. 

1 The paschal lamb, in place of the fish, occurs first perhaps in Italy, in the work of 
Duccio (C. Brandi, Duccio, Florence 1951, plate 61) and his successors of the Sienese 
School such as Barna, whose picture at S. Gimignano is reproduced in M. Meiss, 
Painting in Florence and Siena, Princeton 1951. 

* The survival of the fish emblem may have been partly due to the fact that medieval 
artists thought of the Last Supper as taking place in Lent, when fish would be the 
appropriate food (Rushforth, op. cit., 61). 

3 In the second version of his series of the Seven Sacraments (1647): illustrated in 
W. Friedlander, Nicolas Poussin, Munich 1914, 222. 

4 Westcott, The Epistles of St. John, Cambridge 1886, 353. 
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Pope Innocent Ill and the Irish Kings 


by P. J. DUNNING, C.M. 


Lecturer in History, St. Mary’s Training College and University of London Institute 
of Education 








he political situation in Ireland during the pontificate of Innocent 

III was highly complicated and, if we are to understand the 

relationship between the pope and the native Irish kings, it is 
necessary to make a short historical retrogression. 

It is not easy—and it would be impossible in the present context—to 
give a clear and detailed picture of the political structure of Ireland on 
the eve of the coming of the Normans.! For our purposes a broad general 
picture must suffice. Ireland was divided into a number of twatha or king- 
doms of which at this stage some nine might be regarded as greater or 
quasi-provincial kingdoms. These kingdoms were: Tuadmumu or Thomond, 
usually described in official language as the kingdom of Limerick, ruled 
over by the dynastic family of Ua Briain; Desmumu or Desmond, usually 
described as the kingdom of Cork, ruled over by the family of Mac Carthaig; 
Connacht, ruled over by Ua Conchobuir; Tir Eégain where the rule was 
contested between the families of Ua Néill and Mac Lochlainn; Meath, 
where the ruling dynasty was Ua Mail Shechnaill; Tir Conaill, ruled over 
by Ua Domnaill; Oirghialla, where the ruling family was Ua Cerbaill; 
Ulaid, ruled over by Mac Duinnsleibhe; and Leinster, ruled by Mac 
Murchada.? The high-kingship meant little, for in theory as in practice 
the high-king was regarded more as the president of a confederation of 
independent states than as an effective national monarch. At this time the 
high-king was Ruaidri Ua Conchobuir, king of Connacht. 

The coming of the Normans to Ireland was not the full-scale invasion 
which had taken place in England a century earlier. The first Normans 
in Ireland were simply adventurers who came over to support the cause 
of the dispossessed king of Leinster. When Henry II came to Ireland in 


1 The older theory of the Irish clan system, popularised by historians like Joyce and 
Orpen, was challenged by Edin MacNeill. He put forward a systematic, but complicated, 
Irish policy in Phases of Irish History, Dublin 1919 (reprinted 1920, 1937), Early Irish 
Laws and Institutions, Dublin 1935, Celtic Ireland, Dublin 1921, and other writings; for 
complete bibliography of his writings see Irish Historical Studies, vi (1948) 44 ff. This 
theory was more or less adopted by modern historians, such as Edmund Curtis in A 
History of Medieval Ireland, Dublin 1923, reprinted and revised, London 1938. Recently 
Professor D. A. Binchy has questioned many of MacNeill’s theories: “The Linguistic and 
Historical value of the Irish Law Tracts’ (Sir John Rhys Memorial Lecture) 1948; and 
his essay in Early Irish Society, ed. Myles Dillon, Dublin 1954, 52-65. For Irish personal, 
place, and population names I have as a general rule adopted the forms used by Sean 
Mac Airt in his edition of The Annals of Inisfallen. 

2 The kingdom of Bréifne, which, under Tigernan Ua Ruairc played an important 
part in the events leading up to the coming of the Normans, has been omitted for the 
sake of simplification. 
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1170 he was motivated—as the most recent historian of the period point 
out—not so much by ambition of conquest, as through fear of the conse. 
quences of a too complete success of his barons and the setting up by them 
of an independent Norman kingdom in Ireland.1 Henry had, however, 
the approval of the Holy See, obtained some years earlier from pop 
Adrian IV, to support his claim, if he cared to use it.? It would seem that 
he was recognised as overlord by many of the Irish kings and bishops, 
Pope Alexander III wrote to congratulate Henry on the success of his ex. 
pedition; he also wrote to the Irish bishops and kings to compliment them 
on their acceptance of Henry and to exhort them to remain in fealty.’ 

From the beginning Ireland suffered from the evils of ineffective over. 
lordship and incomplete conquest. Henry’s policy at first seems to have 
been one of compromise: to limit the power of individual Norman adven- 
turers and to offset their influence by conciliating the native kings. These 
were to be bound closely to himself by the feudal relationship without 
otherwise interfering with native policy. Such a policy, if it were to prove 
effective, demanded on the part of Henry a real attempt to curb the 
aggressiveness of his barons and to establish crown control; on the part of 
the native kings it required an understanding of feudal relationships and 
practical co-operation. The policy did not receive support from any 
quarter. Henry was not greatly interested in Ireland. He was not prepared, 
for the moment at least, to conquer it himself; and, while he was not 
averse to a private extension of the conquest by the barons, he was most 
anxious to ensure that no individual baron should become too powerful. 
The Norman barons were not content, in the absence of crown control, 
with the spoils already gained. And the Irish kings, having no clear idea 
of what feudal lordship entailed, regarded their act of submission as the 
giving of hostages and dues to a different kind of high-king, one who 
might control the Norman barons but also one who might be less likely 
to infringe upon their local independence than a native ard-ri. For many 
of these native kings the coming of the Normans simply afforded new 
allies and fresh opportunities of venting ancient quarrels and pursuing 
family ambition. 

In 1175 an attempt was made, mainly due to the influence of the arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Lorcan Ua Tuathail, to stabilise this uneasy com- 


1J. F. O’Doherty, ‘Laurentius von Dublin und das irische Normannentum’ (Dis. 
sertation, Munich 1935), summarised in a series of articles: ‘St. Laurence O’Toole and 
the Anglo-Norman Invasion’ Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, | (1937), 449 ff., 600 ff., li (1938), 
131 fff. 

* The authenticity of pope Adrian’s bull and the letters of pope Alexander III has 
been disputed for many years. Modern scholarship accepts them as genuine: cf. J. F. 
O’Doherty, ‘Rome and the Anglo-Norman Invasion of Ireland’ in .E.R., xlii (1933), 
131-45. 

3 The three briefs of September 1172 (Quantis vitiorum to the Irish hierarchy; Ubi 
communi fama to the kings and princes of Ireland; Celebri fama to Henry II) are printed 
in Hearne, Black Book of the Exchequer, London 1728, 42-7; Foedera, conventiones, litterae 
et cujuscunque generis acta publica... ed. T. Rymer, new ed. by A. Clarke and F. Hol- 
brooke, London 1816, i. 45; P.L., cc. 883 ff.; an English translation will be found in 
Trish Historical Documents, ed. E. Curtis and R. B. McDowell, London 1943, 19-22. 
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POPE INNOCENT III AND THE IRISH KINGS 


promise in the ‘Treaty of Windsor.’ According to the terms of this treaty 
the partition of the country between the native Irish and the Norman 
adventurers was definitely recognised. The Norman territories (roughly 
the old kingdoms of Leinster and Meath, the city of Waterford, and the 
territory from Waterford to Dungarven) were withdrawn from native 
authority and recognised as in the lordship of the king of England and 
under him of the barons. In the native territory the Irish kings were 
guaranteed security as long as they remained in fealty to the king of 
England and paid their tribute. Ruaidri Ua Conchobuir was recognised 
as high-king, though holding this title as a vassal of Henry, and to him 
was entrusted the task of ensuring the loyalty of the native kings and 
princes.” During the next two years the inability of Ua Conchobuir to 
fill the rdle assigned to him, together with the unrestrained lawlessness of 
the Norman barons, made it clear that such a settlement was bound to 
end in failure. 

At the Council of Oxford in 1177 a new policy was outlined.* The 
king’s youngest son, ‘John Lackland’, was appointed Lord of Ireland, and 
the two great Munster kingdoms of Limerick and Cork were granted to 
Norman barons.‘ John was too young to take much interest in his ‘Lord- 
ship’, and his representative, the Justiciar, was powerless. Left more or 
less to its own devices Ireland became the scene of war and confusion. 
Munster was harrassed by the attempts of the Norman grantees to win the 
kingdoms of Limerick and Cork as well as by the continuance of the 
traditional strife between Ua Briain and MacCarthaig. In the North De 
Courci’s campaigns to conquer the old kingdom of Ulaid had the tacit 
approval of Henry II. By sending prince John to Ireland in 1185 Henry 
may have intended to restrain his barons and give some stability and 
government to the country. But John’s imprudent behaviour offended the 
native kings and ‘the charters which were intended to record their sub- 
mission, were used instead to parcel out the country among a new and 
ruthless race of conquerors and adventurers’.' The political history from 
1185 to the end of the century was in the main the continuation and 
intensification of quasi-anarchy due to the lack of effective control by the 
Anglo-Norman overlord, and by the inability of the Irish kings to realise 
their position and either unite in common action against the foreigner or 
co-operate with him in maintaining peace. 

1For the Latin text cf. Rymer, Foedera, i. 31; Gesta Henrici Secundi, ed. W. Stubbs, 
London 1867, i. 101-3. An English translation will be found in Irish Historical Docu- 
ments, 22-4. For a commentary on this treaty see O’Doherty, op. cit., 611-23, 131-8, and 
R. Dudley Edwards, ‘Anglo-Norman relations with Connacht’ in .H.S., i. (1938),135-53- 

2Tt is not quite clear what Ruaidri’s position was: Professor Edwards ‘hesitates to 
say that it was intended to invest Rory with the office of Justiciar’. 

3 See Gesta Henrici Secundi, ed. W. Stubbs, London 1867, i. 161-5. 

‘Orpen regards the treaty of Oxford as a deliberate violation of the treaty of 
Windsor: G. H. Orpen, Ireland under the Normans, 1169-1333, Oxford 1911-20, ii. 31 ff. 
O’Doherty, however, explains the violations of the 1177 treaty as annexations necessary 
for the safety of the treaty position as a whole, and made with the approval of Ua 


Conchobuir. 
SE. Curtis, 4A History of Ireland, go. 
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By the end of the century, that is at the beginning of Innocent III's 
pontificate and king John’s reign, the Normans had made great territorial 
advances in Munster, in Ulster, and in Connacht. King John’s policy for 
the first years of his reign seems to have been to give as much scope a 
possible to the private enterprise of individual Norman barons, and 
through his Justiciar to get the best possible terms of submission from 
native kings when complete conquest was not possible. However, Us 
Briain and MacCarthaig managed to survive as kings of Thomond 
(Limerick) and Desmond (Cork) by coming to terms with the Norman 
grantees and holding a portion of their ancient kingdoms. Cathal Croy. 
derg Ua Conchobuir was strongly entrenched in Connacht and held 
nearly all his kingdom as a vassal of John. Leinster had passed completely 
into Norman hands; most of the old kingdom of Meath was conquered, 
though there was still opposition from Ua Mail Shechnaill and an Ua 
Mail Shechnaill claimant to the title of king. In the North the old king. 
dom of Ulaid had been conquered; the Normans had secured the eastem 
portion of the old kingdom of Oirghialla, but were held up in their plan 
for further conquest; but Ua Néill and Ua Domnaill were firmly estab- 
lished in Tir Eogain and Tir Conaill. 

King John’s second visit to Ireland in 1210 was undertaken primarily 
to crush his too independent barons?: in 1208 force of circumstance 
obliged him to tolerate the virtually independent rule of a few great mag. 
nates.? He was inclined as a matter of policy to be conciliatory toward 
the native kings.* Contemporary sources tell us that many of the Irish 
kings did homage and were recognised as vassals. However, details as to 
who these kings were are lacking. Muirchertach Ua Briain was recognised 
as king of Thomond; and Donnchad Cairprech Ua Briain was granted 
the lordship of Carrigconnell.4 We have no definite information with 


1 For this period there are serious gaps in the series of royal enrolments: the Patent, 
Close, Charter, and Fine Rolls for the eleventh to the thirteenth years of John’s reign 
are missing. With the aid mainly of the Prestita Roll it is possible to get a fairly accurate 
account of king John’s itinerary and of his relations with the barons. For his relations 
with the Irish kings we have to rely mainly on the Irish annals and these give short and 
often conflicting accounts. For a good account of John’s visit of 1210 see Orpen, op. cit, 
ii. 235-77; also the valuable itinerary of king John which T. D. Hardy includes in his 
introduction to Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, London 1835; L’Histoire de Guillaume lt 
Maréchal, ed. P. Mayer, Paris 1891-1901, Il. 14250 ff. 

2 There had been opposition from the barons to the centralising policy of John’s 
justiciar, Myler FitzHenry. The advent of William Marshall in 1207 gave the leader. 
ship which the baronial clique required. John tried to break the Marshal; the details 
of the intrigue may be read in the chanson de geste edited by Meyer, op. cit., ii. 13346 ff. 
Having failed, John changed his policy, wisely it may be thought, in view of the possi- 
bilities for rebellion afforded by the Interdict. In 1208 the earldom of Leinster was 
entrusted to William Marshall, the earldom of Ulster to Hugh de Lacy, the earldomof 
Meath to Walter de Lacy, and the honour of Limerick to William de Braose. 

3 He brought with him scarlet robes to present to them: Rotuli de Liberate ac de Misis 
et Praestitis, ed. T. D. Hardy, London 1844, 67. 

4 For details from Irish sources see, Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland by the Four Masters, 
ed. J. O'Donovan, Dublin 1848-51 (abbreviated reference A.F.M.); The Annals of 
Inisfallen, ed. Sean Mac Airt, Dublin 1951 (Ann. Inisf.); The Annals of Loch Cé, ed. W. M. 
Hessessy, London 1871, Dublin 1939 (A.L.C.); The Annals of Clonmacnoise, being annals 
of Ireland from the earliest period to A.D. 1408, translated into English, A.D. 1627, by Conall 
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POPE INNOCENT III AND THE IRISH KINGS 


regard to the kings of Meath and Desmond, but it is possible that they 
were among the kings mentioned by Wendover as doing homage to John 
in Dublin.1 However, it must be admitted that, in view of the Norman 
advances in Meath, it is much less likely that a member of the Ui Mail 
Shechnaill family would have received recognition as king of Meath. 
Owing to a disagreement over hostages between king John and Cathal 
Crovderg, no treaty was signed between the English king and the king 
of Connacht, though this misunderstanding was settled in the following 
year.” The Northern kings were summoned to the king’s presence after 
the victory at Carrickfergus and ordered to make submission and give 
hostages. It is not quite clear what the outcome of this summons was. 
Most probably Aedh Ua Néill of Tir Edgain appeared before the king 
but refused to give hostages, while Domnall Mor Ua Domanaill of Tir 
Conaill refused to answer the summons.* 

We have now to consider what evidence there is of pope Innocent III’s 
attitude to the complicated political situation in Ireland. The letters of 


Mageoghagan, ed. D. Murphy, Dublin 1896 (Ann. Clon.) ; Mac Carthaigh’s Book in Miscel- 
laneous Irish Annals, ed. Séamas O hInnse, Dublin 1947. Ann. Inisf. state that Donnchad 
Cairprech was recognised by John as king of Limerick. However, the evidence of the 
Prestita Roll makes it virtually certain that it was the elder brother who received recog- 
nition: when John’s expedition halted at Jordan de Sackville’s castle at Ardglass on 
12 July 1210 a prest of 10 marks was made to ‘Mariadac, king of Limerick’: Rotuli 
de Liberate ac de Misis et Praestitis, ed. T. D. Hardy, London 1844, 196. 

1 The succession in both Cork (Desmond) and Meath is obscure at this period. In 
Cork the death of Domnall Mor MacCarthaig in 1206 gave rise to a succession war. 
The chief contestants were Fingen, brother of the late king, and Diarmait son of Domnall 
Mor. Diarmait had Norman support and was married to an English woman, Petronilla 
Bloet; Royal letters sent to ‘the magnates and kings of Ireland’ in 1221 included his 
name. In Meath it is possible that the Normans recognised Mael Sechnaill Bec Ua 
Mail Shechnaill as titular king of a small portion of the old kingdom of Meath. There 
was opposition from other members of the Ua Mail Shechnaill family. The Ann. Clon. 
record that in 1206 the sons of Art Ua Mail Shechnaill laid waste part of Meath and 
were opposed by the English forces and those of Mael Sechnaill Bec. In 1212 Cormac 
Ua Mail Shechnaill inflicted a defeat upon the justiciar, John de Grey. In the following 
year a purely Irish combination led by Muirchertach Ua Briain, Domnall Ua Mail 
Shechnaill, Domnall Ua Gilla Patraic, and Culen Ua Dimusaig, defeated Cormac. 
Orpen gives this reasonable conjecture: “These chieftains had all probably made terms 
with the English’, op. cit., ii. 298, n.1. He further states, I have been unable to discover 
on what authority, that Domnall Ua Mail Shechnaill was ‘the recognised tanist’ of 
Mael Sechnaill Bec. See also P. Walsh, ‘The Ua Maelechlain kings of Meath’ in .E.R., 
Ixii (1941), 165 ff. 

* Cathal’s refusal to give his son as a hostage enraged John; he seized four of Cathal’s 
retinue as hostages and dismissed him without concluding a treaty. Late in 1210 the 
justiciar led an expedition into Connacht. Cathal came to terms, though the treaty 
does not seem to have been ratified until 1215. In 1210-11 Cathal assisted John de Grey 
in his expedition to Tir Conaill; in 1211 the Connacht hostages were returned. 

3 The account in A.F.M. seems to imply that Aedh Ua Néill took part in the ex- 
pedition against de Lacy. The Ann. Inisf. state that Ua Néill did homage, but that ‘two or 
three of the nobles of the foreigners were held by his followers as a guarantee of his safe 
return from the king’. It is not clear why Ua Néill refused to give hostages. The Histoire 
des Ducs de Normandie et des rois d’ Angleterre, ed. F. Michel, Paris 1840, 112-13, tells how 
John tried to catch Aedh in a trap but was outwitted by the Irish king. Domnall Ua 
Domnaill is probably to be reckoned among the kings mentioned by Wendover as 
dwelling in inaccessible places and scorning to come to the king: Rogeri de Wendover 
flores historiarum as reproduced in Mattaei Parisiensis Chronica maiora, ed. H. D. Luard, 
London 1872-84, iii. 233. 
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the pope do not contain any general statement on the question. How. 
ever, something of his attitude may be gleaned from his actions, and in 
particular from what we can discover of his relations with the native Irish 
kings. From what has been said it will be seen that the kings with whom 
we might expect the pope to have diplomatic relations would be those of 
Connacht, Cork (Desmond), Limerick (Thomond), Tir Conaill, Tir Eégain 
and possibly Meath. It must be admitted that few letters from the pope to 
these kings survive. In fact the sum total of the available evidence is » 
small that it seems advisable to describe it in some detail. 


Connacht: There are extant two complete letters to the king of Con. 
nacht; one in answer to a query of the king on the nature of 
sanctuary ;! the other being an exhortation to put the decrees of 
the Fourth Lateran Council into force.” 

There are the rubrics or synopses of two lost letters; one to 
the chapters of the cathedral churches of the kingdom of Con. 
nacht telling them that they are not to refuse the king the right 
of giving his official assent to their elections; the other advising 
the king that he is not to abuse this privilege.® 

Finally the king of Connacht is among those kings invited to 
attend the Lateran Council. 


Cork: The king of Cork is invited to attend the Lateran Council.‘ He 
is mentioned as giving evidence in a disputed election in the 
diocese of Ross.5 


Limerick: The king of Limerick is invited to attend the Lateran 
Council.* 


Meath: There is a possibility that the king is invited to attend the 
Council. 


Tir Edgain; Tir Conaill: There is no evidence of any diplomatic rela- 
tions with either of these kings. There is a possible reference to 
them in a letter to cardinal John of Monte Coelio.® 


Before analysing this meagre evidence there is one important assump- 
tion which can, I believe, be safely made. It is that Innocent accepted 
John’s right to the ‘lordship of Ireland’. Nowhere is this acceptance clearly 


1 Reg. Vat. 5 fol. 2v; P.L., ccxiv. 875; letter undated, but appears between letter 
dated Id.Oct.—xv Kal. Nov. of the third year of the pontificate. 

2 Rubric of letter is to be found in Vetera monumenta Hibernorum et Scotorum, historiam 
illustrantia, ed. A. Theiner, Rome 1864, 67. This letter is one of a group discovered by 
Hampe in the National Library, Paris, and published by him in 1902: ‘Aus verlorenen 
Registerbanden der Papste Innocenz III und Innocenz IV’ in Mittheilungen des Instituts 
Siir Ocsterreichische Geschichtsforschung, xxiii (1902), 564—5. Hampe’s text is reproduced in 
P. J. Dunning, ‘Letters of Pope Innocent III to Ireland’ in Archivium Hibernicum, xii 
(1947), 27-44. 

® Theiner, op. cit., letters 226—7. 

* Reg. Vat. 8 fol. 152v; P.L., ccxvi. 825. 

5 Letter of 17 September 1198: Reg. Vat. 4 fol. 1o1v-1o2r; P.L., ccxiv. 342. 

® Reg. Vat. 5 fol. 47r-v, 48r; P.L., ccxiv. 1066. 
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POPE INNOCENT III AND THE IRISH KINGS 


stated as it is in the case of his successor, pope Honorius III,* but it is an 
assumption underlying all the pope’s actions. This point is so clear that it is 
necessary only to give one or two examples by way of proof. 

When instances of John’s interference in ecclesiastical matters were 
brought before him, Innocent, though he often reprimanded the king and 
at times gave judgment against him, never denied the king’s right to a 
certain amount of control in these matters. For instance in the case of 
archbishop Cumin’s exile, in the Armagh election dispute, in the Leighlin 
case, in fact in all cases where the intervention of the king was quite clear, 
Innocent by his admonitions to John acknowledged his authority.2 No 
better proof is needed on this point than Innocent’s acceptance of John’s 
offer to surrender England and Ireland and receive them back as vassal 
kingdoms from the papacy. 

While it is clear that Innocent accepted John’s right to the ‘lordship 
of Ireland’, the way in which he interpreted this ‘lordship’ is not quite so 
clear. The few indications of the pope’s mind on this matter are capable 
of different interpretations. It might be thought that Innocent had a very 
vague idea of the political situation in Ireland. On the other hand, and 
this seems to the writer to be the more likely interpretation of the known 
facts, Innocent may have been sufficiently well informed to realise the 
incomplete nature of the conquest and the indeterminate character of 
John’s ‘lordship’, and in consequence of this knowledge, to have acted 
with caution. In his official letters to John, either as count of Mortain or 
as king of England, Innocent seldom includes the title ‘Lord of Ireland’ 
in the address.* It is worth noting the fact that this title is not usually 
used, though we could hardly be warranted in drawing any conclusion 
from it as to Innocent’s attitude of mind. 

When general appeals, exhortations, or mandates were sent through- 
out Christendom the pope distinguished between England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. This does not imply an indirect negation of John’s 
‘lordship’. In such matters Innocent followed the ecclesiastical rather 
than the political organisation. Wales was subject to the ecclesiastical 
authority of Canterbury, Scotland was subject directly to the Holy See, 
and Ireland had its own fully organised and recognised hierarchy.‘ 
Hence it is understandable that when appealing for assistance for the 
crusade in 1199-1200 separate letters were sent to the Irish hierarchy 


1In his letter of 19 March 1221 to the papal legate, James, the pope states: ‘Fuit 
etiam ex parte ipsius regis propositum coram nobis, quod ab eo tempore, quo Anglici 
de mandato apostolice sedis intrantes Yberniam, ipsam ecclesiae Romane obedientiae 
subiecerunt’. The pope accepts this account as normal. 

*Some details of these and similar cases will be found in P. J. Dunning, ‘Pope 
Innocent III and Ireland: some unnoticed letters’ in Bulletin of the Irish Committee of 
Historical Sciences, No. 36 (February 1945), and ‘Norman clerical aggression in Irish 
south-eastern dioceses, 1198-1218’, ibid., No. 52 (May 1947). 

3 Before his accession John is addressed as ‘nobili viro comite de Mauritania’; after 
his accession usually as ‘illustri Anglorum (or Angliae) regi’. 

4A distinction was usually made when papal legates were sent: separate legates 
were sent, one for England and Wales, the other for Ireland and Scotland. 
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and to the Scottish bishops.! The exhortation of April 1213 to take par 
in the crusade, issued in the first instance Universis Christi fidelibus pe 
Maguntinensem constitutis, is sent in eundem modum per Angliam, per Hyberniam, 
per Scotiam.? This distinction may at first sight appear surprising, but it is 
conformable with diplomatic and ecclesiastical procedure if we under. 
stand, as we should, the prefix Universis Christi fidelibus. 
However, the formal invitation to the Lateran Council, issued on 

19 April 1213, provides us with what is possibly the most vital piece of 
evidence for a reconstruction of Innocent’s attitude to the Irish kings and 
consequently to the whole political situation. Hence we must examine 
this letter with great care. It was sent in the first instance to the arch 
bishop, bishops, abbots and priors of the province of Vienne; then in 
eundem modum to the archbishop, bishops, abbots and priors of the various 
ecclesiastical provinces throughout Christendom (including Armagh, 
Cashel, Tuam and Dublin); and finally to the emperor of Constantinople 
and to the Christian kings. In the Register of Innocent III the following 
list is given after the special im eundem to the emperor :— 

In e.m. Illustri Regi Cypri 

In e.m. Regi Normatie 

In e.m. Regi Corkaie 

In e.m. Regi Lumbricen 








In e.m. Regi Concaccie 

In e.m. Regi Mindien 

In e.m. Regi Suetie 

In e.m. Regi Aragonn, Navarre, Castell’, Legionen . . .4 
Migne is rather careless in his rendering of the in eundems and does not 
record them as they occur in the original. He renders the kings under 
lined above as: (Jn eundem modum regibus) Corkaiae, Lumbricenst, Connaciar, 
Mindensi; and Bliss in Calendar of Papal Registers i gives these kings as: 
Cork, Limerick, Connacht, Meath. There can be no doubt about the 
correctness of Migne’s and Bliss’s identification of the first three; there is, 
however, an element of doubt about the fourth. The manuscript seemed 
to leave room for doubt, and so expert advice was sought from Professor 
Batelli and Professor Kempf. This has confirmed the reading Mindien.' 
The identification of Mindién is another matter; it is possible, though by 
no means certain, that it is Meath. I know of no contemporary document 
which gives Ua Mail Shechnaill’s royal title in Latin, but presumably 
‘Meath’ would have been rendered in the same way as it was in eccles:- 
astical usage. We have several examples of how the papal scribes of 








130 December 1198, and 4 January 1200; P.L., ccxiv. 828, 835, 945. 

* Reg. Vat. 8 fol. 140v, 141r-v; P.L., ccxvi. 817 ff. 

3 Reg. Vat. 8 fol. 142r, 142v, 144r; note that a mistake has been made in the pagin« 
tion of the register: fol. 144r should follow fol. 142v; P.L., ccxvi. 823 ff. 

4 Reg. Vat. 8 fol. 142Vv. 

5 This information was sought for me by Mgr. Dominic Conway of the Irish College, 
Rome. He writes: ‘Professor Batelli says that the reading is very probably Mindien; Pro 
fessor Kempf says ‘““There is no doubt, the reading is Mindien’’’. 
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POPE INNOCENT III AND THE IRISH KINGS 


Innocent’s chancery rendered the diocese of Meath, and they correspond 
closely with Mindieén: viz. Miden.’ As Reg. Vat., 8 is not the original, but a 
copy made during the pontificate of pope Urban V, Mindien could be a 
copyist’s mistake for Miden. However, it is equally possible that Mindien 
refers to some little-known European feudal kingdom. 

Invitations were issued to the kings of Connacht, Cork, Limerick, and, 
perhaps, Meath; but the two powerful kings of Tir Edégain and Tir 
Conaill are not mentioned. There are many possible explanations for 
this omission. Perhaps it was due to a mistake on the part of the curial 
officials. This explanation does not seem to be the more probable one. 
Officials of the papal chancery were usually meticulous in such matters. 
Is it possible that the fourteenth-century scribe of Reg. Vat., 8 not merely 
made a slight mistake in copying the name of ‘Meath’, but also omitted 
the in eundems for the kings of Tir Eogain and Tir Conaill? While a scribal 
error is perfectly understandable, a serious omission is much less probable. 
It might be suggested that the pope and the Roman officials were not 
fully acquainted with the political situation in Ireland. 

However, it has been pointed out in recent years that contact between 
Ireland and Rome from the eleventh century onwards was much closer 
than historians have hitherto believed.” In view of this it seems unlikely 
that Rome could have been completely unfamiliar, at least, with the 
great Northern kingdom of Tir Edgain, one of whose kings helped to 
re-establish the practice of royal pilgrimages from Ireland to Rome in the 
eleventh century,? and which under Muirchertach MacLochlainn 
exercised the high-kingship from 1156-66. The series of Irish papal 
legates, and particularly the special legates a /atere like cardinals Paparo 
and Vivian, would have kept Rome well informed on political as well as 
ecclesiastical affairs.> During Innocent’s pontificate there was a constant 
stream of Irish bishops and ecclesiastics travelling to and from Rome. 


1For example see Innocent’s letter to his legate in Ireland, cardinal John of Monte 
Coelio, where the bishop of Meath is mentioned on several occasions: Reg. Vat. 8 fol. 
47r-v, fol. 48r; P.L., ccxiv. 1066 ff. Eubel (Hierarchia Catholica) and Gams (Series 
Efiscoporum) mention a medieval German diocese of Minden or Minda; they give the 
diocese of Meath as ‘Miden al. Minden’. 

2™n a series of articles by Fr. Aubrey Gwynn: ‘Ireland and Rome in the eleventh 
century’ in J.E.R., lvii (1941), 2193 ff.; ‘Ireland and the continent in the eleventh 
century’ in J.H.S., viii (1953), 193-216; ‘Gregory VII and the Irish Church’ in Studi 
Gregoriani, iii (1948), 105-28. 

5 The pilgrimage of Flaithbertach Ua Néill is recorded by almost all the Irish 
annals under the year 10930. For the series of Irish pilgrimages see Fr. Gwynn, ‘Ireland 
and the continent in the eleventh century’ in /.H.S., viii (1953), 193-216. 

4 Muirchertach was present at the Synod of Kells in 1152 presided over by cardinal 
Paparo; in 1157 he presided over the consecration of the abbey church at Mellifont 
and gave the monastery large endowments; in 1162 he consented to the election of 
Lorcan Ua Tuathail as archbishop of Dublin. 

5 Cardinal Vivian seems to have become implicated in Irish political affairs on his 
arrival in the north of Ireland in 1177. This was the year when de Courci began his 
conquest of Ulaid. William of Newburg records that the legate encouraged the Irish 
kings to fight for their possessions: see Historia rerum Anglicarum Willelmi de Newburgh, ed. 
H. C. Hamilton, London 1856, and Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II and Richard I, 
ed. R. Howlett, London 1884-89, under the year 1177. 
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From these bishops, and from his own personal legate a latere, John of 
Monte Coelio, whom the pope sent to Ireland in 1202-03, Innocent would 
have received reliable information on Irish affairs. For these reasons jj 
seems improbable that the omission of the two northern Irish kings from 
the list of kings invited to attend the Lateran Council was due to ignor. 
ance of the political situation. 

It would seem, then, that the omission was deliberate. If we consider 
this explanation, we notice that the kings to whom invitations wer 
extended could be regarded as royal vassals, while the two kings to whom 
invitations were not sent could be regarded as independent or rebellioy 
native kings. For it has been already shown that the kings of Connacht 
and Limerick recognised John’s overlordship and held their kingdoms (o 
portions of their original kingdoms) as vassals of the crown, and that ther 
is good reason to believe the king of Cork was also recognised as a vassal, 
The position of the king of Meath, if indeed he were invited, is not s 
clear; but it is clear that the king of Tir Conaill refused to recognise John, 
and the evidence strongly points to a similar attitude on the part of Tit 
Edgain.? It may, then, be suggested that Innocent was being mos 
correct in his attitude to the political situation in Ireland, indicating that 
papal recognition would be given only to those Irish kings who recognised 
the king of England as their overlord. Some further support for this view 
may be found in the letters of the pope to the king of Connacht. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the letters of Innocent III to 
the king of Connacht is the mode of address used by the pope to the king 
In 1200, when replying to Cathal Crovderg’s query regarding sanctuary, 
he uses the address ‘tdlustri regi’, and in the course of the letter the phrax 
‘tu ergo, fili charissime, cum in regno tuo’ is employed.* The popes of tht 
Middle Ages, and their curial officials, were careful to distinguish, by tht 


1 The legate arrived in the north of Ireland early in 1202 and went to Armagh ti 
learn the details of the disputed election which took place after the death of archbishop 
Tomaltach Ua Conchobuir in 1201. He then made his way to Dublin; spent some tim 
in Meath; held a synod at Athlone; and returned to Rome in 1203-04. 

2 All the evidence from Irish sources goes to show that Aedh Ua Néill refused t 
recognise John. However, the Irish Pipe Roll for 14 John records on more than ott 
occasion the receipt of a considerable number of cows ‘from the fine of O’Néill’, Iti 
difficult to understand such entries in the Pipe Roll. After John’s departure the justiciar 
John de Grey, in conjunction with the king of Connacht, led an expedition into Ti 
Conaill. They did not venture far beyond the Connacht border and were content ti 
strengthen the border by building a castle at Caoluisge on the Lower Erne. Early it 
1211 de Grey was summoned to take part in the Welsh campaign. On his return ti 
Ireland he made plans for a campaign against the northern kings, especially against th 
king of Tir Edghain. De Grey advanced through Louth to Clones where he built: 
castle to use as a base of operations, and then sent expeditions into Fermanagh and Ti 
Eéghain. About the same time, and presumably according to a preconceived plan 
Thomas earl of Athol led a naval force to Derry in an attempt to divide Ua Néill 
forces. The outcome of these campaigns is not quite certain. The Irish annals state thi 
Ua Néill defeated de Grey. The entry in the Pipe Roll for 14 John might indicate th 
Ua Néill bought off the invaders but that no treaty was concluded and formal recogni 
tion was not granted. See ‘The Irish Pipe Roll of 14 John, 1211-12’, ed. O. Davies ant 
D. B. Quinn in Ulster Journal of Archaeology, iv (1941), Supplement, 1-76. 

3 Reg. Vat. 5 fol. av: ‘Illustri Regi Conectie’; note also the phrase, ‘Inter alia qu 
nobis regalis prudentia suis litteris intimavit’; P.L., ccxiv. 875 ff. 
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POPE INNOCENT III AND THE IRISH KINGS 


use of significant words and phrases, modes of address and terms of 
familiarity, between the various grades of clerical and lay society. The 
French historian Delisle, basing his argument upon a formula of apostolic 
salutations which he dated to the end of the twelfth century, gives the 
following modes of address as being characteristic of Innocent’s method 
of distinguishing between king and nobleman.* The term ‘“z/lustris’ is used 
in the formal address only of kings who, in the body of the letter, are 
familiarly spoken of as ‘charissimus, filius noster’, or ‘charissimus in Christo 
filius noster’. The mode of address used for princes, dukes, counts, and 
persons of noble birth is ‘nobilis vir’; these are given in the body of the 
letter the commonplace ‘filius’. From our knowledge of the letters and the 
diplomatic procedure of Innocent we would add the term ‘serenitas’ to the 
diplomatic vocabulary used exclusively of kings.* This term is used nor- 
mally when the pope wishes to admonish or correct; in similar circum- 
stances ‘nobilitas’ is used for those below the rank of king.* Apart from the 
possible exception that ‘regi’ simply, without any addition, is often used as 
asign of displeasure, Delisle’s rules of curial diplomatic, with the addition 
mentioned, are faithfully observed by Innocent.’ Hence the mode of 
address used by the pope to the Irish kings is of great importance. 

There are other indications of Innocent’s favourable attitude to the 
king of Connacht. In the same letter Innocent speaks of ‘in regno tuo’, and 
as an indication that such was not an idle phrase, in the following year 
the pope confirmed the king’s right to give the royal assent to ecclesiastical 
elections within his kingdom.® In showing such favour to the king of 
Connacht it might be thought that Innocent was misinformed on the 
political situation, that he was under the impression that the treaty of 


1Tnnocent frequently indicates the formal style used for prelates: see the letter to 
the archbishop of Antivari rebuking him for accepting as genuine a spurious letter; 
P.L., ccxiv. 910. In another place he points out that a letter was false because in it an 
archdeacon was placed before a dean; P.L., ccxv. 1178. For forgeries see P.L., ccxiv. 
322 ff.; also Introduction to Selected Letters of Pope Innocent III, ed. C. R. Cheney and 
W. H. Semple, London 1953. 

2 ‘Mémoire sur les actes d’Innocent III’, Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, xix (1858), 
1-73; ‘Forme des abréviations et des liaisons dans les lettres des papes au XIIIe siécle’, 
ibid., xlviii (1887), 121 ff. 

3 For example, ‘Illustri Regi Angliae . . . serenitatem tuam monemus et exhortamus’ ; 
P.L., ccxvi. 1150: ‘Illustri Regi Aragonum . . . tua quidem regalis serenitas non ignorat’, 
P.L., ccxv. 1342: ‘Regi Castellae . . . monemus serenitatem regiam’; P.L., ccxv. 82: 
‘Regi Danorum . . . monemus igitur serenitatem tuam’; P.L., ccxv. 196 ff. 

4For example, ‘Nobili viro Comiti Dunecano . . . nos igitur nobilitatis tue precibus 
annuentes’; P.L., ccxv. 96: ‘Nobili viro duci Zaringie . . . nobilitatem tuam rogandum 
duximus’; P.L., cexvi. 1150. 

5For examples of the mode of address to princes cf., ‘Nobili viro duci Austrie’, 
‘Nobili viro duci Wladislao’, ‘Nobili viro duci Zaringie’, ‘Nobilibus viribus ducibus 
in Polonie constitutis’; P.L., ccxiv. 344, 1159, CCxv. 1359, 1060, ccxvi. 1150. 

®‘Universis clericis cathedralium ecclesiarum Regni Conactie, quod Regium 
assensum in suis electionibus non recusent’; ‘Regi Conactie, quod huismodi gratia sibi 
concessa nullatenus abuatur’: rubrics of letters 226, 227 from the fourth year of the 
pontificate, in Theiner, Vetera monumenta Hibernorum et Scotorum, Rome 1864, p. 1; P. J. 
Dunning, ‘Letters of Pope Innocent III to Ireland’, in Archivium Hibernicum, xii (1947), 
29, 35. 
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Windsor still held good. The repetition of similar favours in 1216, when 
the pope must have received full information on the situation from the 
Irish and English delegates present at the Lateran Council of 1215, 
indicates that Innocent was not labouring under any such illusion. The! 
continuance of this favourable attitude in 1216 is all the more significant 
in view of the settlement with king John in 1213. In that year the pope 
readily accepted John’s spontaneous offer to submit his kingdoms of 
England and Ireland to the Holy See. Under such circumstances it is 
possible that Innocent’s attitude to the Irish kings might have been 
modified. There is an indication of such a change. On 28 October 1213 
Innocent wrote to the clergy and laity in England, in Ireland, and in| 
Scotland exhorting them to remain in fealty to John. The letter to Scot-| 
land is addressed ‘Willelmo illustri regi Scotie, et nobili viro Alesandro filia 
ejus’; whereas the letter to Ireland is sent to ‘Archiepiscopis, episcopis, 
abbatibus, et caeteris ecclesiarum prelatis, et nobilibus viris principibus, comitibus, 
baronibus, et universis milttibus, et popults per Hiberniam constitutis’.? It will be 
seen that while a distinction is made between princes (presumably the 
native kings), counts, barons, and knights, the native kings are not given 
the formal address due to royalty. However, in the letter of 1216 to Cathal 
Crovderg Innocent clearly indicates that no change of attitude is intended| 
as far as Connacht is concerned. This letter is a quasi-admonitory one, | 
Innocent exhorts the king to co-operate with the archbishop of Tuam in 
enforcing the decrees of the Lateran Council, and asks him not to extend| 
his favour to clerics who are trying to perpetuate a type of hereditary] 
succession to ecclesiastical benefices. Hence the phrase ‘serenitas’ is used; | 
‘Hinc est quod serenitatem tuam rogandam duximus’. The familiar form, ‘fii 
charissime’, is employed in the body of the letter; again Innocent speaks 
of ‘in regno tuo’, and it is implied that Crovderg is in complete control of 
his kingdom, and that confirmation of ecclesiastical elections is his 
prerogative. 

There is not conclusive evidence to prove that Innocent was prepared 
to treat the kings of Cork, Limerick, and Meath in exactly the same way 
as he treated the king of Connacht. It is of importance, however, to note 
that on one occasion he uses the formal address reserved for kings when 
referring to the king of Cork. The occasion was a letter to the archbishops 
of Armagh and Cashel, and the bishop of Killaloe, in connexion with a 
disputed election in the diocese of Ross.* In his summary of the evidence 
Innocent recalls that the judges had received testimonies in favour of the 
candidate Florence ‘tam ex testimonio cleri et populi Rosce. eccleste, quam 
assertione Illustris Regis Corcaie’. Innocent further states that the rival 
candidate, D(aniel), deceived him, that he gave an account of how the 
king of Cork refused to let him enter his diocese unless he made a payment 

1 By the terms of this treaty Ua Conchobuir was recognised as high-king, though 
holding his title as a vassal of Henry; cf. ut supra. 

2 P.L., ccxvi. 926 ff.; ccxvii. 224 ff. 

3 See Hampe, op. cit., 565; Dunning, op. cit., 42-3. 

4 Letter of 17 September 1198, Reg. Vat. 4 fol. to1v—1o2r; P.L., ccxiv. 342. 
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POPE INNOCENT III AND THE IRISH KINGS 


of money, and how at Daniel’s request he had sent a letter to the bishop 
of Ferns and his fellow judges requesting them to warn the king and to 
induce him to accept Daniel without exacting any payment.! This letter, 
which could have told us so much, has not survived; nor was it registered. 
Taking this use of the formal title ‘J//ustris’ for the king of Cork in con- 
junction with the invitation to the Lateran Council, we may suggest that 
Innocent was not making an exception in the case of the king of Connacht. 

The argument from the mode of address used by the pope to the Irish 
kings also affords a possible confirmation of our conjecture that Innocent 
deliberately omitted the kings of Tir Edgain and Tir Conaill from the list 
of those invited to the Lateran Council. In 1201 on the death of archbishop 
Tomaltach Ua Conchobuir of Armagh an election controversy took place.? 
The issue appears to have been one between a Norman candidate with 
the full support of king John (Master Humphrey of Tikehil) and an Irish 
candidate backed by the majority of the suffragan bishops of the province 
(Echdonn Mac Gille Uidhir). In a long letter to his legate in Ireland, 
cardinal John of Monte Coelio, who had written for advice as to how he 
should deal with this difficult problem, Innocent gives a detailed summary 
of the evidence brought forward by both sides. It is here mentioned that 
the pope received letters testifying to the validity of Echdonn’s election 
from, among others, zpsius terre principum. The use of the non-regal ter- 
minology here is of interest. It is possible that the ipsius terre principum 
refers exclusively to some local Armagh princely families who wrote to the 
pope in favour of their candidate. It is equally possible, perhaps more 
probable, that one or other, if not both, the kings of Tir Eégain and Tir 
Conaill wrote to Innocent on behalf of Echdonn and that they are referred 
toin the significant phrase: ipstus terre principum. 

When attempting to summarise what appears to have been pope 
Innocent III’s attitude to the Irish kings and to the complicated political 


1 This case was outstanding from the pontificate of pope Celestine III. It was a most 
complicated case, and there were three claimants. Innocent’s letter simply describes 
them as ‘D. clericus . . . dilecti filil Flor. et E. monachi’. The ‘D. clericus’ is probably to 
be identified with bishop Daniel of Ross who witnessed the inquisition of the possessions 
of the see of Limerick made by Meyler FitzHenry and William de Burgh on the orders 
of king John in 1201, and who was present at a synod in Limerick in 1205: The Black 
Book of Limerick, ed. J. MacCaffrey, Dublin 1907, No. xxiii. 25-7, No. xxiv. 27-9. 

2 When news of the vacancy reached Dublin the justiciar, Meyler FitzHenry, 
ordered the archdeacon of Armagh to summon the electors to meet at Drogheda. Only 
two of the suffragan bishops (one being Simon Rochford, the Norman bishop of Meath) 
and the abbot of Mellifont met the archdeacon at Drogheda. They chose three candi- 
dates for submission to the king’s confirmation, all of them from the ‘english’ nation: 
bishop Simon of Meath, Ralph Petit the archdeacon of Meath, and Master Humphrey 
of Tikehil, one of the king’s clerks. King John’s first choice was Master Humphrey. A 
short time afterwards a different assembly met at Armagh. Here all the electors, with 
the exception of the bishop of Meath and the abbot of Mellifont, were present. They 
chose as their archbishop the abbot of Bangor, Echdomm Mac Gille Uidhir, and 
without waiting for any further confirmation proceeded immediately to the con- 
secration of the new archbishop. It is clear from the pope’s letter that these bishops 
were determined to prevent the forced election of an Anglo-Norman candidate; it is 
also clear that racial feeling was strong on both sides: Reg. Vat. fol. 48r; P.L., ccxiv. 
1066 ff. 
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situation, it must be remembered that the pope was almost certainly 
bound to think in terms of the political system with which he and his 
contemporaries were familiar, namely feudalism. The essence of feudalism! 
was personal relationship; its determining factor vassalage. But vassalage 
did not denote subjection or complete dependence; the bond between 
overlord and vassal was one of reciprocal rights and obligations. There’ 
were various forms of vassalage, as vassal king, duke, earl, knight; but 
custom played a vitally important part in determining the meaning of 
such titles. Often it is impossible to deduce the actual power of a par. 
ticular king or feudal lord from the fact that he held his territory as a fief 
rather than in full sovereignty. A man might be king in full sovereignty 
over certain portions of his possessions and hold other territories as a 
vassal of a king far weaker than himself. The bond of overlordship 
between kings might mean simply the payment of an annual tribute and 
the ceremony of homage. It all depends upon the actual agreement and, in 
practice, upon what was enforced and acknowledged. William of Scotland, 
as well as the Irish kings, acknowledged John’s overlordship, but in prac- 
tice the relationship was most tenuous. The meaning, then, of the ‘lord. 
ship of Ireland’ would not depend upon any standard codified procedure, 
but upon the arrangement which Henry II (and his successors) and the 
Irish kings had worked out for themselves. It is of importance, then, that 
Innocent III, as has been shown, was prepared to recognise some Irish 
kings as independent vassal kings. In other words the pope was prepared | 
to accept a different view from what would appear to have been the 
practice then developing in Anglo-Norman Ireland of indiscriminate con- 
quest and colonisation. 

According to feudal custom, if either lord or vassal proved false, the 
other was justified in renouncing the original contract and appealing to 
the Church, the guardian of the moral law and of human rights, for pro- 
tection. Innocent, if he recognised certain Irish kings as vassal kings, 
would have been bound to grant apostolic confirmation and protection 
to their territorial possessions if asked to do so; he would also have been 
bound to defend these kings if they were unjustly dispossessed or if their 
customary rights were infringed. However, there is no evidence to indicate] 
that any of the Irish kings sought for papal confirmation, or that they 
appealed to the Holy See when the Norman overlord broke the terms of 
his contract, or when individual Norman barons invaded their territories. 
It would seem that John de Courci sought papal confirmation for his con 
quests in Ulaid, and in 1205 Innocent was prepared to defend him against 
what was represented to him as unjust spoilation at the hands of the 
de Lacy’s.1 There is no evidence to show that any of the native kings 
followed his example and sought for papal confirmation; nor is there any 
indication that they laboured under any great sense of injustice, and 
appealed to the pope to safeguard them against further conquests. It was 

1 See letter to the archbishop of Armagh and other judges: Reg. Vat. 7 fol. 35r-v; 
P.L., cexv. 681 ff. 
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POPE INNOCENT III AND THE IRISH KINGS 


to take another century before any such sense of injustice matured, and it 
is well to remember that the attitude of mind reflected in the celebrated 
proclamation of the Irish princes to pope John XXII in 1317 was very 
different from that of the Irish kings in 1215.4 

In view of the scanty evidence at our disposal it is impossible to draw 
definite conclusions. It would seem, however, that Innocent III had been 
most circumspect in his attitude to the complicated Irish political situa- 
tion.2 He accepted the status quo; and in a negative, more than in a positive 
way, tried to be fair to both sides. He was careful to respect the rights of 
the Anglo-Norman overlord. Even during the long struggle with John he 
made no attempt to use the Irish situation as a means of bringing John 
to his knees. Up to recently it had been more or less universally accepted 
that the pope did so use the Welsh political situation. This accepted theory 
has been questioned and recent research will most probably result in an 
historical revision on this matter.* There does not seem to have been any 
question of Innocent encouraging an Irish opposition to king John: this 
is equally a tribute to his prudence and foresight, as to his impartiality. 
On the other hand, he showed favour to three as least of the Irish kings 
who acknowledged John’s overlordship and he showed remarkable favour 
to the king of Connacht, treating him in all respects as a feudal king. 

If Innocent III did nothing positive to guarantee the security of the 
native kings, the blame must be attributed, not so much to the pope, as 
to the Irish kings themselves. Innocent’s general attitude to political 
problems was a cautious one, a policy of not intervening in the internal 
politics of the feudal kingdoms or in the inter-relationship between these 
kingdoms unless called upon to do so, or unless there was a breach of the 
moral law, or unless the greater interests of Christendom were at stake. 

1For English translation see Jrish Historical Documents, 38-46. Curtis gives a good 
description of the mentality of the Irish kings of the early thirteenth century: ‘In their 
own minds they were still the old Gaelic Ri, living in the native tradition of monarchy, 
and desiring nothing better than the old Gaelic life, the local independence, the con- 
tinuance of the hero-age of their ancestors, hunting, fighting, dwelling in the open air. 
And this view of life in due time after the conquest had failed their descendants did in 
fact resume; moreover they infected the Normans themselves with it’, op. cit., 118. The 
word ‘infected’ in the above quotation could be regarded as an unhappy choice; the 
merits of the old Gaelic civilisation must not be disparaged. 

2A good example of the pope’s judging matters on the principle of the interest of 
the Church, as also of his disinterestedness in racial and political matters, is the final 
advice which he gave to cardinal John of Monte Coelio on the Armagh controversy: he 
tells the legate that if he finds it necessary in justice to annul the election of Echdonn 
Mac Gille Uidhir, he is to appoint some suitable person who is neither Irish nor English; 
and if this should be impossible, ‘ipsi ecclesie praefici facias in pastorem, per quem ei 
melius consulatur’. 

3 There exists what at first sight seems to be strong contemporary evidence for this 
view. For instance the Brut _y Tywsogyon states that in 1212 Innocent III absolved three 
Welsh princes from their oaths of fealty, and commanded them to make war against 
king John: Brut_y Tywsogyon, or The Chronicle of the Princes, ed. T. Jones, Cardiff 1952, 87. 
However, Professor Cheney argues convincingly that such contemporary accounts of 
pope Innocent’s encouragement of the Welsh, as well as contemporary accounts of the 
deposition of king John, were but current rumours and were in fact historically untrue: 


C. R. Cheney, ‘The Alleged Deposition of King John’ in Studies in Medieval History 
presented to F. M. Powicke, Oxford 1948, 100-16. 
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However, when the interests of Christendom were considered to be a 
stake, Innocent was inclined to regard the politics of the feudal kingdoms 
as being subservient to the higher issue, and often judged matters hur. 
riedly. It was on the whole a sound policy, considering the growing asser. 
tiveness of the feudal kings. Since his intervention had not—as far as is 
known—been sought by the Irish kings, he did all that might be expected 
of him in the circumstances. 

In a sermon on the consecration of a pontiff, Innocent once chose the 
text: ‘Quis putas est fidelis servus et prudens, quem constituit Dominus supe 
familiam suam, ut det eis cibum in tempore?’ In his analysis and development 
of the text Innocent dwells briefly upon the ‘fdelis’ attribute, the necessity 
of faith joined with justice and fidelity. The main part of the sermon, 
however, is devoted to the necessity of prudence, and the combination oj 
prudence with justice. This insistence upon prudence as a requisite fora 
pontiff will not surprise those who are familiar with the character and 
career of pope Innocent ITI. In his relations with the Irish kings, and with 
the complicated political situation in Anglo-Norman Ireland, the few 
facts which we have been able to bring to light indicate that in thi 
instance Innocent practised what he preached, that he was the serw 


prudens et fidelts. 
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The Union of Suzdal, 1222-1252 


by JAMES J. ZATKO 


Ford Fellow in the University of Notre Dame, Indiana, U.S.A. 





mong the many ‘unions’ between the Roman Church and the 

various Eastern Churches, none, perhaps, has been more unknown 

than the Union of Suzdal, 1222-1252. How important this union 

really was, outside the ecclesiastical questions involved, will appear imme- 

diately upon reflexion that its span coincides with the Tartar conquest of 

Russia and the consolidation of Tartar power. All the more startling, 

therefore, is the neglect of this union by Russian and non-Russian 
historians. * 

This paper, therefore, tries to redress the balance by reconstructing, 
on the basis of available evidence, the origin, the development, the con- 
summation, and dissolution of the Union of Suzdal. 

The origin of the Union of Suzdal dates from the arrival in Kiev of 
that prominent Dominican friar, St. Hyacinth, who, according to Stani- 
slaus of Cracow,* was born in Kamien in Silesia. Hyacinth went to Rome 
with the embassy sent by Leszek Bialy to the newly elected pope Honorius 
III in 1217.4 In Rome he joined the Doninican Order and for a while 
remained under the instruction of St. Dominic himself. Returning from 
Rome, Hyacinth, Ceslaus, and Henry the Moravian reached Cracow in 
1222. That year Hyacinth founded the Holy Trinity monastery in Cracow 
and probably that very same year left for Kiev. Stanislaus says that 
Hyacinth remained in Kiev four years and at the beginning of the fifth 
year returned to Cracow, that is, in 1227. After 1227, information on 
Hyacinth’s whereabouts is hard to come by. He is in Cracow in 1228, in 
and about Cracow in 1240, 1244, and 1247. Hyacinth died on 
15 August 1257, seventy-one years of age, according to Severinus, a 
Cracow Dominican, who does not, however, give a source for his infor- 
mation. Clement VIII says only that Hyacinth was born before 1200.° 


1The writer must acknowledge the direction given him by Prof. B. SzczeSniak, 
of the University of Notre Dame, both in the search for material and its proper use. 
Thanks must also be extended to the staffs of the Library of the University of Notre 
Dame, the Yale University Library, and the Chicago University Library. 

2See, for instance: Karamzin, Geschichte des Russischen Reiches, Riga 1823, iii. 207, 
iv. 56; S. M. Solovev, Jstoriya Rossii drevneishikh vremen, St. Petersburg 1894, iii. col. 843, 
n. I, iii. col. 848; Makarii, Istoriya Russkoi tserkvi v period Mongolskii, St. Petersburg 1866, 
4; Philaret, Geschichte der Kirche Russlands, Frankfort-am-Main 1872, i. Pt. 1, 173-4; E. E. 
Golubinskii, Istoriya Russkoi tserkvi, Moscow 1901-4, i. 791-879; ii. 87-8; A. M. Ammann, 
Abriss der Ostslawischen Kirchengeschichte, Vienna 1950, 59-61; J. B. Koncevicius, Russia’s 
Attitude towards Union with Rome (gth-16th Centuries), Washington 1927, 100-1. 

3 Acta Sanctorum, August, Paris 1867, ili. 309-10. 

4Maria and Zygmunt Wojciechowski, Polska Piastow: Polska Jagellonow, Warsaw 
1946, 87. 5 Acta Sanctorum, August, iii. 319. 
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Hyacinth began the expansion of the Dominicans in eastern Europe, 
In spite of the confused chronology of his life, certain it is that he was in 
and around Kiev between 1222 and 1226. Although one may doubt that 
Hyacinth was absent from Poland this whole time, the appointment of 
Friar Gerardus as provincial of the new Polish Province in 1228 suggests 
that during those years Hyacinth worked outside of Poland.! In Kiev the 
Dominicans received from duke Vladimir III a place for a Dominican 
priory, which they dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. Here Hyacinth 
preached, converting numerous Ruthenians. ? 

Into the Dominicans’ work around Kiev a new factor intruded itself— 
the Tartar invasion. Western Europe’s first news of the Tartars came in 
1219 and raised Christian hopes in the war against the Moslems, for the 
first reports told of a Christian king leading a host out of Asia. However, 


as the Mongol armies moved north of the Caucasus, refugees spread fear | 
of the Tartars. The mystery surrounding the Mongols inspired dread: 


their origin, race, and religion were unknown.* 


The Cumans, connected with the Russian princes politically and by| 


marriage ties, called upon them for aid. Having been persuaded that his 
own conquest was but a matter of time, Mstislav of Galich and the other 
Russian princes created a coalition against the Tartars,* and decided on 


an expedition against the Tartars for the spring of 1223. Their total force 


was reported to exceed a hundred thousand men, probably an exaggera- 
tion. After a long march, during which Tartar military detachments lured 


the Russians deeper and deeper into the steppe by easy victories, the allies, | 


confused by divided council in the command, went to disaster at the 
river Kalka, on 31 May 1223.’ This complete catastrophe undoubtedly 
turned the minds of the surviving Russian princes to the West in search 
for aid against the seemingly invincible Mongols.® 


The steps which the princes took are known to us from the bull of 


1B. Altaner, Die Dominikanermissionen des 13 Jahrhunderts, Habelschwerdt 1924, 
196-201 is basic in the discussion of the sources of Hyacinth’s life, while 202~12 
are equally important for the chronology. 

2 Acta Sanctorum, August, iii. 316. 

3B. Altaner, op. cit., 116. 

4See, for instance, Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, ed. Henry Richards Luard, 
Rolls Series, London 1876, iii. 488: Unde Gothiam et Frisiam inhabitantes, impetus 
eorum pertimentes, in Angliam, ut moris est eorum, apud Gernemue, tempore allecis 
capiendi, quo suas naves solebant onerare, non venerunt. Hinc erat quod allec eo anno 
in Anglia quasi pro nihilo prae abundantia habitum, sub quadragenario vel quinqua- 
genario numero, licet optimum esset, pro uno argento in partibus a mari etiam 
longinquis, vendebantur. 

5 G. Soranzo, Il Papato, l’Europa cristiana e i Tartari, Milan 1930, 26. 

® The Chronicle of Novgorod 1016-1471, trans. R. Mitchell and N. Forbes, Camden 
Third Series, xxv, London 1914, 64. 

7W. Zatorski, Czyngis-Chan, Warsaw 1939, 153-61 for the campaign leading up to 
and for the battle of Kalka itself. See Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Letopiset, St. Petersburg 
1908, ii. 740-6 for the battle as told in the Hypatian Chronicle. This collection will here- 
after be cited as PSRL. 

8 On this paticular aspect of assistance from the West against the Mongols see 
J. Uminski, Niebezpecieczenstwo tartarskie w polowie XIII w. i Papiez Innocenty IV, Lwow 
1922. 
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THE UNION OF SUZDAL, 1222-1252 


Honorius III, Gaudemus in Domino! of 17 January 1227, addressed to the 
Russian princes. An analysis of this bull gives us the sequence of events. 

Under the influence of the defeat at Kalka, the Russian princes sent 
messengers to bishop William of Modena, who had come to Livonia as 
legate a latere in 1225." They requested him to visit their country per- 
sonally in order to instruct them in doctrine and to correct errors into 
which they had fallen for lack of preachers.* 

William sent the princes’ request to Rome to Honorius III (1216-27). 
In the Baltic area and North-eastern Europe Honorius’s policy was 
expansion of the Roman Church’s influence by extending its authority 
and its usages. He established Catholicism in Livonia by crusade‘ as well 
as by sending missionaries and establishing the hierarchy, even though he 
did refuse to establish a metropolitan there,* thus preventing the develop- 
ment of an intermediary between the bishops and Rome. 

The appeal of the Russian princes to the Roman Church, then, fitted 
in well with Honorius’s policy in North-eastern Europe. The princes 
emphasised their submission by asking the papal legate to conduct a 
visitation, thus expressing their acceptance of the Roman Church. More- 
over, they asked instruction in sound doctrine, declaring their readiness 
to abjure their errors. Finally, they referred to what was uppermost in 
their minds, the Tartar invasion. When the pope in his bull, Gaudemus in 
Domino, reminded the princes of their manifold tribulations, he was pro- 
bably referring to difficulties the princes had mentioned; Kalka was 
almost certainly in their minds.* Pope Honorius, of course, played upon 
their fears of future distress, ‘should the Lord have to unsheath the sword 
of His vengeance.’? He then laid down the following conditions for union: 
petition for and acceptance of a legate from the Roman Church to instruct 
them in the Catholic faith, and peace with the Christians of Livonia 
and Estonia, thus allowing free scope to the progress of the Christian 
faith.§ 

These negotiations, so auspiciously initiated, Honorius was unable to 
complete, for he died on 18 March 1227, about two months after he had 
addressed to all the ‘kings’ of Russia his bull, Gaudemus in Domino. 

Upon the death of Honorius, cardinal Ugolino dei Conti, a nephew 
of Innocent III, became pope as Gregory IX (1227-41), and his policy 
was as imperial as Innocent III’s. 

1A, J. Turgenev, Historica Russiae Monumenta, St Petersburg 1841, i. 21. In his bull 
Honorius says: Parati estis omnes errores penitus abnegare, . . . pro quibus iratus contra 
vos Dominus, permisit vos hactenus multipliciter tribulari. Hereafter this work will be 
cited as HRM. 

2 C. Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aevi, Regensburg 1913, i. 353- 

3 HRM, i. 21. 

4 HRM, i. 8, 10, 19. See also J. Ptasnik, ‘Analecta Vaticana’ in Monumenta Poloniae 
Vaticana, Cracow 1914, iii. 10. Hereafter this collection of documents will be referred 
toas MPV. 5 HRM, i. 9, 11, 12. 

6 HRM, i. 21. Honorius wrote: Permisit vos hactenus multipliciter tribulari, tribu- 
landos acrius, nisi de invio erroris ad viam properaveritis veritatis. 


7 HRM, i. 21: cum quanto diutius duraveritis in errore, tanto timore possitis 
augustias duriores. 8 HRM, i. 21. 
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On 18 July 1231, Pope Gregory directed a bull Quia Christi Vicarii to 
George, ‘the illustrious king of Russia’.1 This George is no other than 
George II, the Grand Duke of Suzdal, at this time the most important of 
the principalities in Russia. From the papal bull we can reconstruct the 
negotiations that had been carried on between 1227 and 1231. George had 
been in contact with Christian, the Cistercian bishop of Prussia, who acted 
as an intermediary between George and the Roman authorities.* The 
bishop reported that George followed the Greek and Ruthenian customs 
and rites, for which he was so zealous that he forced his subjects to observe 
the same rites. The bishop wrote convincingly, too, of George’s readiness 
to show his devotion and obedience to the apostolic see.* 

Gregory was, of course, delighted, but the conditions he laid down for 
the union reflected the strong pro-Latin attitude which characterised his 
not too prudent policy toward the Ruthenian Church. He demanded not 
only submission ‘to the sweet dominion of the Roman Church, the mother 
of all the faithful’, but a devout acceptance of the rites and usages of the 
Latin Christians.°® 

Nor was Gregory unwilling to pay a price of his own. First of all, the 
very address of the letter provides interesting matter for thought. Gregory 
addressed George, certainly the most important of the princes, as ‘dllusin 
regi Russie’, a title that the Roman curia did not use lightly or freely. 
Possibly in the negotiations the idea of a royal crown and title entered into 
the bargaining. Secondly, the pope promised George and his ‘kingdom’ 
the special affection of the apostolic see, but, more important in the) 
present circumstances, this special favour would be implemented through| 
effective aid, a hint surely of assistance against the Tartars and perhap| 
against the Livonian Knights.® Already with Gregory LX the elements of 
Innocent IV’s policy of an anti-Mongol bloc based upon union of the 
Churches existed and needed only the explicit formulation which Innocent 
IV gave them.’ 

The great burst of activity in Russia in 1232, especially by the Domini: 
cans, attests the effectiveness of Honorius’s and Gregory’s diplomacy. 


’ HRM, i. 30: Georgio illustri Regi Russie Gregorius Episcopus servus servorum Dei. 

2 B. Altaner (op. cit., 215) erroneously and without evidence considers this letter as 
directed to Daniel of Halicz. H. Paszkiewicz in The Origin of Russia, New York 1954, 
299, suggests the same. However, the external evidence of a copy directed to George 
must be given great weight as well as the continued negotiations with the princes d 
Suzdal. V. T. Pashuto in Ocherkii po istorii Galitskoi-Volynskoi Rusi, Moscow 1950, 25}, 
n. 5, admits that the letter may have been directed to George of Suzdal. See also Acts 
Sanctorum, October, xi. 63. 

3 HRM, i. 30: unde cum venerabili fratre nostro... Episcopo Prutenorum referente, 
intellexerimus te . . . See C. Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica, i. 420. 

4 HRM, i. 30. 

5 HRM, i. 31: ritus et mores christianorum latinorum devote suscipias. For this 
document see also MPY, iii. 15-16; L. Auvray, Les Registres de Gregoire IX, Paris 1896, 
i. nr. 684. 

* HRM, i. 30: nosque tibi, et regna tuo benigni favoris presidium efficaciter im- 
pendemus. MPY, iii. 16. 

7 B. Szczesniak, ‘Benoit le Polonais, dit le Vratislavien, et son réle dans l’union de 
la Ruthenie de Halicz avec Rome en 1246’, Antemurale, i (1954), 43- 
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THE UNION OF SUZDAL, 1222-1252 


Apparently Gregory commissioned Hyacinth to take charge of the 
Dominican work for the conversion of the Ruthenian ‘schismatics’ and 
pagans.’ To ease the task of the Dominicans Gregory granted the preach- 
ing friars active in parts of Poland and other regions the privilege of using 
a portable altar;? morcover, to encourage congregations to attend the 
sermons of the Dominicans he granted the listeners a forty day relaxation 
of their penance, a privilege to last as long as the Dominicans remained in 
Russia. The pope, using the solemn formula, ‘By the mercy of almighty 
God and trusting in the authority of His blessed Apostles, Peter and 
Paul’, granted his privilege; hence, the authority of the Roman see had 
been recognised, at least provisionally. However, the lot of the friars was 
not an altogether happy one. In the same bull Gregory grants the 
Dominicans jurisdiction to absolve the poor, the weak, and the sick from 
ecclesiastical censures incurred by arson and violence against secular 
clergy and other religious persons. This may well be an allusion to a 
popular reaction against the apostles of the union, who were not always 
too prudent.°® 

Pursuing his policy of appointing bishops for the newly acquired lands, 
Gregory made Gerard of Opatow, a Cistercian abbot, the first bishop of 
Russia, in late 1232 or early 1233. Undoubtedly, the appointment of a 
bishop presupposes an understanding with the civil authorities, especially 
the Grand Duke of Suzdal, who had played a leading réle in contacting 
Gregory and who was certainly the ‘premier duke’ of Russia. 

However, why should a Latin bishop be appointed for non-Latin 
Catholics? Here the answer must come from general considerations of 
papal policy toward non-Latin Catholics at this time. The union policy 
of the popes over the years allied itself closely with a policy of Latinisation. 
For instance, Honorius III forced Ruthenians entering Livonia to follow 
Latin usages,’ because divergence of rites was considered a scandal to the 
neophytes. Honorius, in his letter to the Russian princes, Gaudemus in 
Domino, also planned to entrust the reform of the Russian Church to a 
Latin legate.* His successor, Gregory IX, ordered George of Suzdal to 
accept the Latin usages and customs.® Gregory in 1232 denounced mar- 
riages between Catholic women and ‘unbelieving’ Ruthenians, who were 


1 A. Bzovius, Annales Ecclesiastict, xiii. 415: ei Hyacintho enim in primis Gregorius 
Summus Pontifex commiserat ut fratres zelo Dei inflammatos dirigeret, ad conver- 
sionem Ruthenorum Schismaticorum et aliarum gentium idololatriae. 

2B. Altaner, Die Dominikanermissionen, 215. 

° HRM, i. 35: de omnipotentis Dei misericordia, et beatorum Petri et Pauli Aposto- 
lor'um ejus auctoritate confisi. 

* HRM, i 35: auctoritate vobis praesentium concedimus, ut pauperibus, debilibus, 
et infirmis in Ruscie partibus constitutis, qui incendiis et violenta injectione manuum 
in clericos seculares vel alias religiosas personas in canonem inciderint sententie pro- 
mulgate . . . absolutionis beneficiim impendatis. 


5 HRM, i. 30. 6 B. Altaner, op. cit., 216. 7 HRM, i. 13. 
§ HRM, i. 20: ut ejus salutaribus monitis informati, catholice fidei . . . amplectamini 
veritatem. 


a ® HRM, i. 31: ritus et mores christianorum latinorum devote suscipias. MPV, 
ili, 15. 
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rebaptising Catholics and forcing them to observe the ‘damnable errors 
of the Ruthenians. Since light can have no commerce with darkness, 
neither should the members of Christ be made the members of Satan, 
These Latinising tendencies and policies lend plausibility to the appoint. 
ment of Gerard of Opatow, a Latin, as bishop of non-Latin Catholics, 

Most probably, it was the ardent Latinism of the apostles of Union 
that led to their expulsion from Kiev in 1233? and from Suzdal in 1297, 
In Kiev the appointment of a Latin bishop for the Ruthenians might well 
have precipitated the crisis, taking the form of an anti-Latin reaction, 
While we have no direct evidence that the expulsion derived from an 
anti-Latin reaction, we do have indirect evidence of a substantial kind 
drawn from Gregory’s bull, Sacrosancta Romana Ecclesia, 15 June 1234. 
Latin Catholics in Kiev had been active, perhaps overactive, in erecting 
a ‘wall of defence in parts of Russia, in spreading the cult of the Divine 
Name’. These defenders of the Union, among them Ulrich and his fellow 
Latin citizens of Kiev, provoked a reaction against themselves. By reason 
of their activity in spreading Latin worship, they were exposed to con- 
tinuous intrigues, damage and theft. Perhaps this violence produced 
those burnings and attacks on religious and secular clergy that Gregory IX 
referred to in his bull of 1232.4 Having no other protection, Ulrich and his 
friends appealed to Gregory, an action they would hardly have taken had 
the pope no authority in Kiev to protect them and to intervene, for the 
appeal would have been futile and foredoomed to failure. The protection 
extended to the Latins, fortified as it was with threats of ecclesiastical 
censure, was to run for five years; hence, since the bull was issued in 1234, 
after the expulsion of the Dominicans in 1233, papal authority was cer-| 
tainly recognised in Kiev after 1233. The expulsion therefore cannot be 
construed as a rejection of the union, but as a reaction against certain acts 
or policies, probably the Latinising policy of the Dominicans and Latin 
Catholics in Russia. 

The Dominicans, expelled from Kiev in 1233, nevertheless returned to 
active work in Kiev and elsewhere in Russia. On 29 April 1234 a papal 
bull to the Polish Dominicans destined for work among the Russians, 
authorised them to reconcile schismatics to the Catholic Church. Finally, 
tradition placed Hyacinth in Kiev just before the Tartar invasion in 1240. | 
Whatever be the truth of St. Hyacinth’s leaving his footprints in the | 
Dnieper river, visible more than a century later, at least the tradition of 
Dominican activity in Kiev after 1233 persisted.® t 


1 HRM, i. 31. 2 B. Altaner, op. cit., 217. 

3 HRM, i. 36: zelo fidei ac devotionis accensi vos murum defensionis opponatis in 
Ruscie partibus pro cultu divini Nominis ampliando, et occasione hujusmodi a perse- | 
cutoribus fidei Christiane, qui vobis assiduas ponunt insidias, sepius molestatis dampna | 
sustinueritis et rapinas. See also W. R. Bonniwell, A History of the Dominican Liturgy, | 
1915-1945, New York 1945, 344, where the Dominican medieval devotion to the Holy | 
Name is mentioned. If therefore the ‘cult of the Divine Name’ is connected with this 
devotion, the events of 1233 in Kiev are more closely related to the Dominicans active 
there. 

4 HRM, i. 35. 5 B. Altaner, op. cit., 217. ® Acta Sanctorum, August, iii. 317. | 
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THE UNION OF SUZDAL, 1222-1252 


The expulsion from Kiev was not the only trouble that befell the 
Dominicans in the 1230’s. Four Dominicans, on their way to the homeland 
of the Hungarian folk, Great Hungary, in 1237 reached the territories of 
the duke of Suzdal, George. Here they met refugees from Great Hungary, 
fleeing before the onslaught of the Tartars. These refugees were prepared 
to accept the Catholic faith, and the Dominicans were anxious to receive 
them into Catholicism of the Latin rite; but duke George forbade this. 
Moreover, he expelled these Dominicans from his territories. Duke George 
had no objection to making Christians of the pagans; his prohibition was 
certainly dictated by his attachment and zeal for the rites and customs of 
the Greeks and Ruthenians. Christian, the bishop of Prussia, had charac- 
terised him as following these usages and enforcing them upon his princi- 
pality.2 Moreover, George’s character, as represented in traditional 
Russian hagiography, reflects this same attachment for the Church: he was 
fond of church services, he visited churches, he loved prayer, and was 
merciful to the poor. After a campaign against the Bolgars, he built 
Nizhni-Novgorod, where he also erected the churches of the Transfigura- 
tion and of St. Michael.® 

At about the same time the Hungarian Dominican Frater Julianus 
with his brethren reached the ultimate bounds of Russia, where they 
learned from the duke of Suzdal, George, that Great Hungary and Great 
Bolgar had been overrun by the Tartars.* Thus George of Suzdal was not 
unknown to the western Dominicans, and they were on friendly terms 
with him, in spite of the expulsion of the four brethren from the lands of 
Suzdal. 

The year 1235 was a critical one for Russia and for Europe. Ogodai, 
Grand Khan since 1229, pushing expansion in Asia, also planned expan- 
sion in the West, especially in Europe. Badu was named commander-in- 
chief in the West and given authority to form Turkic units under Mongol 
commanders for the drive into the West. The campaign was carefully 
prepared: Mongol merchants from Asia travelled to Europe several years 
in advance and brought back valuable information on the strength and 
military dispositions in Europe. The Mongol army numbered about one 
hundred and fifty thousand horsemen. The force divided into two 
armies: a northern army under Subudai to operate up the Volga, and 
another army under Badu, designated for operations along the lower 
Volga.® 

The campaign having been prepared, it was deemed necessary to 
protect the rear of the Mongol armies by defeating Great Bolgar in the 

1B. Altaner, op. cit., 154. 
) * HRM, i. 30: observantem Graecorum et Ruthenorum mores, et ritus, ac facientem 
in regno tuo ab aliis observari. 

3 Acta Sanctorum, October, xi. 286-7. 4B. Altaner, op. cit., 154. 

5G. Vernadsky (The Mongols and Russia, 49) places the total force at 120,000 or more, 
with the Mongol core of Badu’s army at 50,000; while Zatorski (Czyngis-Chan, 207) 
numbers the total force at about 150,000, and states that the Mongol core was about 


30,000. 
® W. Zatorski, op. cit., 207. 
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North, and the Cumans and other tribes along the lower Volga and Don| 
These objectives were achieved in the years 1236-37, and the Mongok, 
were now free to turn to Russia. 

The Mongols first sent ambassadors to the Russian princes to demand 
a tithe of all the princes had. The princes of Riazan refused, and sent 
immediately to George of Suzdal, the strongest and most influential af} 
the princes, asking him to come himself to their aid or to send help 
George, however, was pursuing an independent policy. The Chronicle qf 
Novgorod says that George did not come himself, nor did he listen to the! 
request of the princes, ‘but he himself wished to make war separately’! 
Perhaps he was expecting help from the West. The Mongols, then) 
attacked Riazan on the river Oka, and the city fell on 21 December 1237! 
Having outflanked Vladimir by taking Moscow, the Mongol armies then 
threw a ring around Vladimir, from which George had fled with hi} 
forces northward and westward, having left his family in Vladimir. After! 
a six-day siege, Vladimir fell on 8 February 1238.3 The line of George’! 
withdrawal led him to the river Sit, where the Mongol armies trapped! 
him and destroyed him on 4 March 1238.4 

After the death of George and during the reign of Yaroslav the problem 
of the union entered a new stage in which it became involved in the 
extensive diplomacy of Innocent IV (1243-54), who clearly formulated 
a policy of an anti-Mongol bloc based upon union of the Churches. The 
problem of the anti-Mongol bloc was urgent since the withdrawal of the’ 
Tartars provided a breathing space after 1242. The disturbances in 
Europe, caused by the Tartar invasion from 1238 to 1242 made any 
efforts at renewal of relations with the papacy impossible for Yaroslay, 
who had gone in 1242 to Karakorum to be confirmed as George’ 
successor.°® 

With the accession of Innocent IV, Roman diplomacy took on new 
life. Innocent, at the close of January 1245, summoned a general council 
to meet at Lyons on 24 June 1245, to consider the problems of the Church 
and Europe. At the first formal session of the council on 28 June 1245, 
Innocent discussed the ‘five wounds’ afflicting the Church: the sins of the 
higher and lower clergy and the spread of heresy, the aggression of the 
Saracens, the schism of the Greeks and their attacks on the Latin Empire, 
the inroads of the Tartars, and the persecution of the Church by 
Frederick II.6 When the council took up the Tartar question, the pope 
asked the Christians to fortify the approaches and avenues of attack, and 


1 The Chronicle of Novgorod, 82. 

2 G. Vernadsky, op. cit., 50; The Chronicle of Novgorod, 82. 

3G. Vernadsky, op. cit., 51; The Chronicle of Novgorod, 82-3; for the grief of George 
at the death of his wife and son in Vladimir, see PSRL, i. 198. 

4G. Vernadsky, op. cit., 51; The Chronicle of Novgorod, 83; PSRL, i. 198, for the 
defeat and death of George as given in the Laurentian Chronicle. 

5 PSRL, i. 201, the Laurentian Chronicle which says: “The Grand Duke Yaroslav 
went to the Tartars to Badu, but he sent his son Constantine to the Khan. Badu, indeed, 
honoured Yaroslav greatly with his men, and let him go, having said to him: “‘Yaroslay, 
be thou the elder among all the princes of the Russian tongue’’’. 

® Horace K. Mann, The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages, London 1928, xiv. 184 
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to inform the papacy of the invasion by Tartars as quickly as possible. 
The pope himself promised to contribute generously to the war-chest and 
to cause others to contribute their share. 

The pope had, in the meantime, not been behind-hand. Even before 
the council assembled, he had sent legates to the Mongol court in order to 
demand peace and to suggest conversion to Christianity. This mission, 
leaving on 16 April 1243, was headed by John de Plano Carpini, a Friar 
Minor, and Benedict the Pole, who joined Carpini at Wroclaw to be a 
companion of his labour and to serve as his interpreter.? At the end of 
1245 or the beginning of 1246 the legates left Cracow with Vasilko, the 
younger brother of Daniel of Volynia who had gone to Badu and done 
homage to the Mongols. In Halicz Vasilko, at the request of the papal 
legates, convoked a council of the bishops of the principality, to whom the 
legates read the bull Cum simus super, dated 25 March 1245, Lyons.* The 
pope called upon the schismatic Churches to return to the obedience of 
the Roman Church. This document, entrusted to the legates, together 
with the fact that the legates actually negotiated on union, puts their 
authorisation to do so beyond cavil. Besides, when the Dominican Alexius 
was sent to assist Daniel in the matter of the union, he was given the same 
powers as those ‘sent to the Tartars’*—proof that Carpini and Benedict 
were empowered to deal with the matter of the union with Rome. 

While thus an anti-Mongol alliance with the South-eastern Ruthen- 
ians was being created, Innocent’s diplomacy was busily laying the 
basis of union for a similar alliance in the north-east that included the 
principality of Vladimir-Suzdal and the Teutonic Knights.*® 

To this objective, an anti-Mongol alliance based upon union, a series 
of bulls is devoted, dated 3 May 1246, Lyons. The most important bull, 
Cum is qui, is one addressed to ‘John, illustrious king of Russia’;® but 
because of variant readings a serious problem arises. Some scholars, 
noting the variant readings, leave the heading without trying to identify 
the ‘illustrious king of Russia’;’ others, taking advantage of the variant 
readings, interpret all these documents as referring to Daniel of Halicz.® 
The second view can hardly be sustained for the following reasons. There 


1C. J. Hefele-H. Leclerq, Histoire des Conciles d’aprés les documents originaux, Paris 1913, 
v. 1654; Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio, Venice 1768, xxiii, 
627-8. These words as well as other documents, refute V. T. Pashuto’s statement in 
Ocherki po istorii (252) that ‘in the papal messages there is not even mention of organising 
a struggle against the Tartaro-Mongols’. 

2 Giovanni de Plano Carpini, Ystoria Mongalorum, in Sinica Franciscana, ed. Anastasius 
van den Wyngaert, Quaracchi 1929. This work will be cited henceforth as YM. [For a 
full bibliography see above in this JoURNAL, vii. 13—Ed.] 

3B. SzczeSniak, ‘Benoit le Polonais’, Antemurale, 47-8. 

4E. Berger, Les Registres d’ Innocent IV, Paris 1884, i. 272: commitentes eis auctoritate 
praesentium eandem auctoritatem, quam habent ii, qui sunt ad Tartaros destinati. 

5 HRM, i. 70, 68; E. Berger, op. cit., i. 620. 

6 HRM, i. 59. 

7 MPY, iii. 27. 

8A. G. Welykyj, Documenta Pontificum Romanorum Ucrainae Illustrantia (1075-1953), 
Rome 1953, i. 30; V. T. Pashuto, Ocherki po istorii, 252. A. G. Welykyj bases his work 
on the interpretations of V. Chubatyj. 
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exist two series of bulls, each series embracing a complete process of union, 
one dated 3 May 1246, and the other dated from August 1247 onwards, 
A comparison of the two series excludes rather definitely their objectives 
being the same person. In the bull Cum ts qui directed to John, as Turgeney 
gives it, dated 3 May 1246, Innocent wrote that ‘lately, under the favow 
of divine grace, your hearts have been enlightened’ to recognise the 
Roman Church.? However, in the bull Stcut omnes quos to the archbishop 
of Livonia and dated 7 September 1247, Innocent declared that Danie 
‘by means of special letters and messengers, which lately he sent to our 
presence for this purpose, humbly and insistently asked’ that he and hi 
kingdom be received into the unity of the Church.? That the pope wrote 
in a bull dated 3 May 1246 of one prince as ately recognising the authority 
of the Roman Church makes it unlikely that he would say of the same 
prince on 7 September 1247 that he had lately sent messengers to establish 
union with Rome.* 

A comparison of two other documents in the series further confirms the 
view that the recipients were different. Cum te ac, 3 May 1246, directed to 
the illustrious king of Russia in answer to the king’s desires and _ petitions, 
took his kingdom and his person under the protection of St. Peter and the 
pope.* Another bull, Eést proponamus illustrium, but of the date 12 Sep- 
tember 1247, placed under the protection of St. Peter the persons of 
Daniel and Vasilko, their kingdoms, present and future possessions.> One 
or the other bull is superfluous, if both were directed to the same person. 
Moreover, inasmuch as the essential steps of each process are repeated! 
both in 1246 and 1247, it is clear that these are two separate events. 

Finally, the fact that there existed a duke John in north-eastem| 
Russia serves to strengthen the conviction of the bull’s being addressed’ 
to him and not to Daniel of Halicz. Carpini met Yaroslav of Suzdal at the| 
court of Guyuk, in Karakorum, on 22 July 1246, after a long journey, for 
Carpini and his company had departed from Kiev on 3 February 1246. 
Yaroslav had gone to Karakorum, because Badu had sent him in his own 
stead to the election of Guyuk to the khanate. The presence of Yaroslav 
in Karakorum in July 1246 would place his departure from Russia in late 
December 1245 or early January 1246. Before he left for Karakorum, 
Yaroslav, understanding the danger that he would run in Karakorum, 
probably sent messengers to Innocent,® seeking to renew the contacts his 
brother had established with the pope and asking for aid against the 


1 HRM, i. 59: et nuper, gratia favente divina, illuminata sint corda vestra, ut 
recognoscentes Romanam ecclesiam. 

2 HRM, i. 64: filius noster Daniel Rex Russie illustris . . . per literas speciales ¢ 
nuntios, quos propter hoc transmisit nuper ad nostram presentiam. . . . A. Welykyj| 
claims that the letter to the papal legate dated 3 May 1246 (Welykyj, Documenta, i. 31) 
and the letter to the papal legate dated 7 September 1247 were both directed to Daniel's 
reunion with the Roman Church. However, there is nothing in the documents to suggest 
that Daniel was the object of the first letter, while he is mentioned by name in the second. 

3 HRM, i. 64. 

4 HRM, i. 57; MPV, iii. 27; E. Berger, Registres, i. 272. 

5 HRM, i. 65-6; MPV, iii. 32; Berger, Registres, i. 487. 

6 HRM, i. 59: sicut accepimus; MPV, iii. 26, 27. 
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Mongols. Realising that he would be absent when and if an answer came 
from Innocent, Yaroslav could have indicated his brother John of 
Starodub as the prince to negotiate with Rome.! Geography may have 
dictated the choice of John rather than Svyatoslav of Yurev, for Starodub 
was Closer to Suzdal or Vladimir; if Yaroslav had to hurry to put his 
messengers on the road to Rome, while he himself set out for Karakorum, 
Starodub may have been a stop on his way, whereas a side-trip to Yurev 
would have certainly aroused the suspicions of the already suspicious 
Mongols. This would, of course, explain why the pope’s letter is addressed 
to John, the brother of Yaroslav. Undoubtedly Turgenev had in his hands 
the papal document inscribed to ‘John’, as published in his monumental 
work. 

Pope Innocent IV received the request for union and help with joy; 
and in the bull Ut commissum tibi of 3 May 1246 he appointed as legate a 
Henry, identified as the archbishop of Prussia and Esthonia.* The legate 
was to explain the will of the pope and the curia to the new adherents of 
union with Rome. In the bull Cum ts qui, 3 May 1246, Innocent indicated 
to the prince the legate’s authority to deal with the reform of the Russian 
Church as well as the question of aid and council against the Tartars.* In 
order to show his special grace and favour to the prince newly won for the 
union, the pope, in a bull, Cum te ac, 3 May 1246, in answer to the prince’s 
petition and request (certainly an implicit recognition of papal authority), 
accepted the prince and his family under the protection of St. Peter. To 
expedite the matter of union and to counsel the prince, Alexius, a Domini- 
can and an unnamed companion, identified only as having been in 
Bohemia with Alexius, were sent at the request of the prince to serve as 
his special advisers, endowed with the same authority as the legates sent 
to the Tartars.® As to the identity of the unnamed companion of Alexius, 
only a hypothesis is possible. A document, Dilectus filius Hezel issued on 
13 September 1247, orders the archbishop of Mainz to provide a benefice 
for a worthy cleric, Hezel of Vilstorf, who had co-operated with the 
brethren H. et A., Dominicans and messengers of Daniel, king of Russia, in 
the negotiations which led to the union of Halicz.* One of the Dominicans 

1H. Paszkiewicz, The Origin of Russia, 299. 

* HRM, i. 56 identifies the archbishop as Henry; but MPY, iii. 27 gives no name. 
The most likely Henry is Henry of Lutzelberg, bishop of Curland from the death of 
Engelbert, 9 September 1245. The question is whether the bishop of Curland was called 
the archbishop of Prussia, Livonia, and Esthonia. See C. Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica, 
i, 219. Perhaps the document is in error and the legate was Albert of Armagh. V. T. 
Pashuto (Ocherki po istorii, 252) identifies the companion of Alexius as Frater Henry, the 
archbishop of Prussia, Livonia, and Esthonia. However, i in the commission to Alexius there 
isno mention of consecrating bishops, as there is in the document under consideration. 

3 HRM, i. 59; MPV, iii. 27: quocirca Serenitatem regiam rogamus, monemus, et 
hortamur attente mandantes, quatenus eidem legato super hiis et contra Tartaros 
impendas sibi consilium, auxilium et favorem. 

4 HRM, i. 57; MPV, iii. 27. 5 HRM, i. 57; MPV, iii. 27, 28. 

6 HRM, i. 66-7: dilectorum ditaque filiorum Gr. Abbatis de Monte Sancti 
Danielis, et fratrum H. et A. de ordine Predicatorum, carissimi in Christo filii nostri 


Danielis, regis Ruscie, nuntiorum, cum quibus idem clericus pro Sedis Apostolice 
negotiis fideliter, ut accepimus, laboravit. See MPYV, iii. 32-3. 
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is certainly Alexius; the other might just be St. Hyacinth, who hajj daught 
initiated the whole process of union in 1222 by going to Kiev. Perhapy tion th 
Hyacinth had been among the messengers that Yaroslav sent to Rome oy| jilustra 
the highly confidential mission. This supposition of Hyacinth’s being sen) of Yarc 
to Rome has justification in the fact that he had begun the work of th! Badu’s 
union in 1222, and hence it was most natural to send him on an embasg) forum 
to Rome, legally confirming the union. Anyhow, his whereabouts at this) throug’ 
period of his life are unknown;! it would be most fitting to find him in} the duk 
Santa Sabina, where he had been professed and whence he had been sen} jn that 
to establish the order of St. Dominic in eastern Europe. | these n 

Illuminating as is Innocent’s bull Dilecius filius Hezel, it seems also to) travelli 
create a problem for the interpretation of the documents of 1246; for it) themse 
mentions Alexius and his companion as taking part in the negotiation} Wh 
with Daniel. However, this difficulty is not insuperable. What would have} 92 July 
been more natural than to appoint as advisers to Daniel two men who} queen’ 
had already gained experience in negotiating the union of Suzdal; and) of the ¢ 
what more natural for Daniel and more fitting than to send as his mes sengers 
sengers to Rome the very men whom Rome had sent to put the finishing} friendh 
touches on the union of Suzdal? Moreover, Innocent IV left open the! soldier 
question of whether there had been other negotiations in which Alexi} and Be 
and his companion took part; he was interested only in those in which} was pre 
Hezel of Vilstorf had shared. There certainly might have been others in) as one 
which Hezel had not had any part at all. entour 

Innocent completed the official arrangements, then, by appointing. mentio 
papal legate for Russia,* and authorising him to choose, ordain, and) James.’ 
approve Latin bishops for Russia from the Dominicans, the Friars Minor, quaint 
or the secular clergy.® the Mc 

The next step in the negotiations took place not in Russia but in far-of Yarosl< 
Karakorum, whither the papal diplomats, Carpini and Benedict, wer clerical 
hastening, fortissime equitando.* ‘These diplomats had the authority, as we) thirty, 
have seen, to negotiate union with Rome,® for at Halicz they had read to} Carpin 
the assembled bishops the bull Cum simus super, addressed to the patriarchs mation 
archbishops, bishops in the countries of the Bulgars, Vlachs, Gazari| able to 








Slavs ... and all other Eastern Christians. The bloc was to be based not! volunte 
only on Ruthenians, but was to invoke union of all those separated from] What t 
Rome.® if Chri: 


Having left Kiev on 3 February 1246, the papal mission reached Badu} the kin 
at Sarai on 4 April 1246, the Wednesday of Holy Week. At Sarai the two) council 
friars got in touch with the members of the Suzdalian princely family,) spread 
among them the son of Yaroslav, perhaps Andrew who later married’), yy, 


1B. Altaner, Die Dominikanermissionen, 211. {YM 
2 HRM, i. 60; MPV, iii. 27: Cum is qui, 3 May 1246. 6 YM 
3 HRM, i. 56: Ut commissum tibi, 3 May 1246. aliquand 
4 YM, 112. 77M 
5 YM, 103. servare, 


6B. Szczesniak, ‘Benoit le Polonais’, Antemurale, i. 47. Luke Wadding (Annals| tectores, 
Minorum, Quaracchi 1931, iii. 144) quotes a bull Cum simus super directed to the| ipsi incif 
Bulgarians. istorii, 27 
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vho had daughter of Daniel of Halicz; but unfortunately Carpini does not men- 
Perhapy| tion the son by name. The friendly relations between the two groups are 
Lome on) jllustrated by the exchange of services; a Ruthenian who was with the son 
‘ing seni of Yaroslav served as an interpreter for the papal party while they were at 
k of th! Badu’s court.! Whether any of Yaroslav’s principality travelled to Kara- 
embassy| korum with Carpini and Benedict is uncertain; but describing the journey 
at thi) through Kansu,? Carpini wrote: ‘Whence, several of the men of Yaroslav, 
_ him in} the duke of Russia, who were going to the land of the Tartars to him, died 
een seni| in that desert because of thirst.’ * This leaves open the question whether 
| these men were travelling in the same party with Carpini. If they were 
s also to| travelling together, the papal ambassadors had ample time to acquaint 
6; for it} themselves with and to discuss their problems. 
tiation} When the embassy arrived at the Khan’s court in Karakorum on 
ud have} 92 July 1246, they found there Yaroslav of Suzdal, the son of the king and 
en who| queen of Georgia, David, several Chinese ‘dukes’, and the ambassador 
al; and| of the Caliph; besides these, there were about four thousand other mes- 
1s mes| sengers, bringing gifts and taxes.* At once the papal legates entered into 
inishing| friendly relations with Yaroslav and the members of his entourage. A 
pen the| soldier of Yaroslav’s, Temer by name, served as an interpreter for Carpini 
Alexiu) and Benedict. At the interviews a Ruthenian cleric from Yaroslav’s party 
1 which| was present; this, no doubt, is Dubazlaus, who is later mentioned by name 
thers in| as one of the clerics whom Carpini met. Among others of Yaroslav’s 
entourage, besides the soldier Temer and the cleric Dubazlaus, Carpini 
ntinga mentioned two of Yaroslav’s ‘servants’, James Michael and another 
in, and James.© These men, with whom Carpini seems to have been best ac- 
Minor, quainted and on whom he relied as witnesses to confirm his presence at 
the Mongol court, were perhaps involved in the secret negotiations with 
1 far-off Yaroslav about union with Rome. Hungarians, Ruthenians, lay and 
t, wert clerical, and others who had been with the Mongol imperial court for 
', as we thirty, twenty, or ten years, befriended the legates and communicated to 
read to| Carpini the military exploits of the Mongols, thus passing military infor- 
riarchs,, mation of utmost value to the western anti-Mongol bloc. The legates were 
Gazati,| able to investigate all, thanks to the help of these Christians, who even 
sed not} volunteered information, as Carpini added, “because they knew our will’.® 
-d from) What that will was Carpini had indicated earlier in his Ystoria: ‘Whence 
if Christians desire to save themselves and their land and Christendom, 
d Badu) the kings, princes, barons, and rulers of lands must unite and by common 
the two} council send men to fight against them [Tartars], before they begin to 
family,| spread out over their land.”’ 
rried 2 11M, 128. 2 YM, go, note 3. 3 YM, 112 
4 YM, 46, 87, 118; G. Vernadsky, The Mongols and Russia, 61. 5 YM, 128. 
* YM, 123: a quibus poteramus perscrutari omnia. Et ipsi nobis voluntarie et 
aliquando sine interrogatione, quia sciebant nostram voluntatem, omnia referebant. 
7 YM, 96: unde si Christiani se ipsos et suam terram et Christianitatem volunt 
servare, oportet quod in unum conveniant reges, principes, et barones et terrarum 
(Annals| tectores, et mittant de communi consilio homines contra eos ad pugnam, antequam 


1 to the} ipsi incipiunt per terram diffundi. Here Carpini invalidates Pashuto’s claim (Ocherki po 
istorii, 277) that the pope was merely seeking Mongol allies against Frederick II and as 
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The papal diplomacy aimed to win Yaroslav for union with Rome ay 
thus prepare the ground for the anti-Mongol bloc of Innocent IV. Hoy 
thoroughly and deeply Yaroslav entered into this diplomacy aime 
against the Mongols is clear from his acceptance of a union with Rom 
and thus of a share in the anti-Mongol bloc. That Yaroslav accepted th 
union there can be no doubt, for Innocent had the fact from Carpini 
himself, as he said in the bull Pater futuri saeculi, 23 January 1248. Ti 
[Yaroslav] was led back to the Lord’s sheepfold, like a sheep which hai 
wandered in the desert a long while, for thus we have learned from oy 
beloved son, brother John de Plano Carpini of the Order of Friars Minor 
our protonotary, sent to the Tartar nations.’! A startling confirmation 
the reliability of the pope’s information exists in the bull Pater futur 
saeculi to Alexander Nevsky, the son of Yaroslav. ‘Your father, resolving 
to put on the new man, according to the testimony of “‘Jemer’’, his militay 
adviser, offered himself devoutly and humbly to the obedience of th 
Roman Church by the hands of that same brother.’? In spite of the mis 
spelling, there can be no doubt that ‘jemeris militis consiliarii sui’ refer 
to the same soldier who served as interpreter for Carpini at Guyuk 
court: ‘At the emperor’s court we found duke Yaroslav, who died there, 
and his soldier, who is called Temer, who was our interpreter with 
Guyuk-Khan.”* Bzovius, the Renaissance historian, in his Annales, add 
what may be an interesting footnote to history. According to him, Yar 
slav received from Carpini’s hands the Franciscan habit and, renouncing 
the world, made great strides in regular discipline and holiness.* Su 
prising as this statement is, it perhaps records a distorted tradition ofa 
fact. Carpini may have received Yaroslav into the third order of St 
Francis, a not unusual proceeding with the Friars of the thirteenth 
century. 


a means to control the Church in Russia. Carpini clearly describes the anti-Mongi 
bloc and its need. 

1 HRM, i. 68-9: ipse fuit ad ovile reductus dominicum, velut ovis, que longo tempor 
oberraverat per desertum, quia sicut dilecto filio fratre Johanne de plano Carpini & 
Ordine Fratrum Minorum Protonotario Nostro ad gentem Tartaricam destinat 
referente dedicimus. 

? HRM, i. 68-9: idem pater tuus novum hominem affectans induere, de conscienti: 
Jemeris militis conciliarii sui obedientie Romane ecclesie matris sue in ejusdem fratri 
manibus devote, ac humiliter se devovit. V. T. Pashuto (Ocherki po istorii, 269) say 
Innocent wrote to Alexander Nevsky that his Yaroslav agreed to enter into negotiation 
with the curia. However, Innocent states categorically that Yaroslav accepted union with 
Rome. Moreover, Innocent also gives the source of his information, Giovanni de Plan 
Carpini, an eye-witness, whose testimony is therefore decisive. As V. T. Pashuto correctl 
notes, the pope would hardly lie, because Alexander had every means to check the truth 
of the assertion. 

3 YM, 128: apud Impecratorem Tartarorum invenimus ducem lIerozlaum, qu 
mortuus est ibidem, et militem suum qui vocatur Temer, qui fuit interpres noster aput 
Cuyuccam. 

4 A. Bzovius, Annales Ecclesiastict, xiii. 567: paulo enim postquam a F. Ioanne Plan 
Carpinate, ad convertendos Tartaros ex Concilio Lugdunensi a sese Apostolica destinat 
habitum religionis et poenitentiae S. Francisci suscepisset, et abdicato saeculo magno 
profectus in disciplina regulari et sanctitate fecisset, Iaroslaus senex, non minus citi 
mortis eventus eum de saeculo subduxerat. See F. R. du Caillaud, Essai sur I’ Felis 
Russe Catholique et ses Saints, Paris 1896, go-1. 
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The conduct of Carpini and Benedict had aroused the suspicions of 
the Mongols; for instance, the legates had been gathering military infor- 
mation by asking questions as well as by receiving freely offered 
information.! Whether by betrayal or by agents provocateurs, the Mongols 
discovered what was afoot, and Yaroslav, who was their vassal, paid 
the price. The Khan’s mother, Khatun Turakina, invited Yaroslav to 
abanquet, where she gave him food and drink from her own hand, 
supposedly as a sign of honour. When Yaroslav returned from the 
banquet, he straightway fell ill and in seven days died, his whole body 
having turned bluish-grey. Everyone believed that he had been poisoned. 
While some authors, like Karamzin, have doubted that Yaroslav was 
poisoned and surmised that he died a natural death, Carpini, who was an 
eye-witness and whose narrative shows his reliability, was in a position to 
know the truth and would have denied the report or expressed a doubt, 
ifthere had been any reason for such a doubt.? Carpini also indicated the 
real reason for the execution: ‘so that they might possess his land freely 
and firmly’.? Union with Rome and the anti-Mongol alliance posed a 
threat to the Mongols’ hold on Yaroslav’s land. Carpini, further, saw 
proof in the swift summons to Alexander Nevsky to come to receive his 
father’s possessions. The speed and secrecy of the summons aroused 
suspicion of collusion between the Khan and his mother. 

Finally, the context of Yaroslav’s death is significant. A female friend 
of the emperor’s, guilty of having poisoned his father, had been captured. 
She had been judged with several others, and they were killed. At the 
same time died Yaroslav, Grand Duke in a certain part of Russia, which 
is called Suzdal.’ ® 

Nor did the papal emissaries escape the Mongol displeasure. Carpini, 
Benedict, and their companions were forced to remain at court a month, 
but in such hunger and thirst that they scarcely survived. Provisions 
hardly enough for one had to do for six; nor could more food be bought, 


1YM, 123: et aliquando sine interrogatione, quia sciebant nostram voluntatem, 
omnia referebant. 

2 YM, 121, note 5, where the editor notices the doubts about the deliberate poisoning. 
See G. Vernadsky, The Mongols and Russia, 143, where he mentions Karamzin and 
Rockhill as arguing for a natural death; but G. Vernadsky himself accepts Carpini’s 
testimony because of Carpini’s customary accuracy as well as because of the tense 
rations between Badu and Guyuk which might well have led Guyuk to consider 
Yaroslav the tool of Badu and to use this devious way of ridding himself of Yaroslav. 
for Karamzin’s discussion, see his Geschichte des Russischen Reiches, iv. 27-8. V. T. Pashuto 
sees the execution as Guyuk’s means of eliminating Badu’s man from the chief position 
inRussia (Ocherki po istorii, 269). But he also admits that Yaroslav’s conversations with 
the papal ambassadors may have led to the execution. See also L. Wadding, Annales 
Minorum, iii. 141. 

3 YM, 121: ut suam terram libere et plenarie possiderent. 

4 YM, 121-2: et ad hoc est argumentum, quod incontinenter, nescientibus homi- 
nibus suis qui erant ibi, misit Imperator nuncium festinanter in Rusciam ad Alexandrum 
flium eius ut veniret ad ipsum, quia vellet ei terram patris donare. 

5 YM, 121: de quam cum aliis fuit factum iudicium, et fuerunt occisi. Eodem tempore 
mortuus fuit Ierozlaus dux magnus in quadam parte Ruscie que Suzdal nominatur. 
For the report of the Hypatian Chronicle, see PSRL, ii. 808. 
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for the market was too far away. Had it not been for the Khan’s Ruthep. 
ian goldsmith, they might, as Carpini thought, well have perished.? 

If Carpini and Benedict were trapped in an intrigue or plot agains 
the Mongols, why did not Guyuk, so swift to punish Yaroslav, execute 
also the papal ambassadors ? The difference of the two cases is the answer, 
Yaroslav was, after all, a vassal and subject; hence, his acceptance of 
union with Rome and adherence to the anti-Mongol bloc was treason, 
far as the Khan was concerned. Carpini and Benedict, on the other hand, 
were the subjects and ambassadors of a foreign ruler; and their involve. 
ment could not be construed as treachery, even though temporarily their 
lives were made difficult. Moreover, the Mongols had a very high respect 
for the ambassadorial office: ‘for it was the usage of the Tartars never to 
make peace with those men who kill their messengers, without taking 
vengeance on them.’ 2 

Carpini’s puzzling silence in his Ystoria Mongalorum about Yaroslay’ 
acceptance of union with Rome has yet to be considered. Carpini perhap 
feared putting this information into a public document lest he endanger 
Alexander Nevsky and his brother, Andrew. Carpini had spent enough 
time with the Mongols to learn how they might treat the sons of unreliable 
vassals.? Moreover Carpini may have felt that after reporting the event to 
Innocent IV, he could hardly record it in a public memoir. Finally, the| 
hope existed that Andrew and Alexander, if not compromised with the’ 
Mongols, might survive and follow their father’ s example.* 

Innocent IV rejoiced in Yaroslav’s adherence to the union, in which} 
he saw his extensive diplomacy bearing fruit at last. In his eyes, as the| 
bull Pater futuri saecult stresses,> God had poured the dew of his blessing on] 
Yaroslav and had prepared in the desert a way by which Yaroslav 
returned to the Lord’s sheepfold, like a sheep that had wandered long in 
the desert. Perhaps the great diplomat-pope saw in his mind’s eye those! 
vast ‘deserts’ that lay between Suzdal and Karakorum. There was no; 
doubt in the pope’s mind that Yaroslav, joined to the company of the elect,| 
rested in eternal beatitude, where shines the inextinguishable light, 
where breathes the fragrance that no breeze can scatter, where the 
embrace of love does not weary with satiety. ® 

Intense as was Innocent’s joy about Yaroslav, his immediate concert| 
was Alexander, Yaroslav’s son. On 23 January 1248, Innocent sent a bull, 


1 YM, 122: L. Wadding, op. cit., iii. 141-2. | 

* YM, 126: consuetudo enim est Tartarorum nunquam facere pacem cum hom | 
nibus illis, qui nuncios eorum occidunt, quin de ipsis sumant vindictam. 

72 ‘M. 122. 

4 Archbishop Makarii (in his Istoriya Russkoi tserkvi v period Mongolskii, 4) refers thus! 
to these great events of union: ‘For the popes and the zealots of the papacy the Mongdl 
yoke in Russia provided a favourable occasion for bending the Russians to accept 
Latinism.’ The archbishop notices the events in Halicz thus: ‘In the principality of 
Halicz, which was not incorporated into the Lithuanian state, but fell under the rule 
of Poland, Orthodoxy was subjected to the heaviest persecutions and hardly escaped| 
extinction.’ 

5 HRM, i. 69. 

6 HRM, i. 68-9. 
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THE UNION OF SUZDAL, 1222-1252 


Pater futuri saeculi, to Alexander, strangely entitling him ‘viro Suzdaliensi’. 
This noncommital title suggests that Innocent knew only that after the 
tragic death of Yaroslav, the Grand Khan had summoned Alexander to 
Karakorum to receive his father’s lands simply as his heir presumptive. 
Innocent urged Alexander to follow in his father’s footsteps and to unite 
with the Roman Church. Perhaps Alexander had showna hesitation about 
the union, for the pope called upon him to abandon the way of perdition.! 

After having appealed to Alexander to consider the salvation of his 
soul and his eternal welfare, Innocent reminded him that obedience to the 
Apostolic See diminishes no ruler’s honour, but rather by such obedience 
all power and temporal liberty is increased.? These words were well cal- 
culated to recall to Alexander’s mind the bitter humiliations of Tartar 
rule, the utter dependence of Russian princes on Mongol arms, which 
curtailed and even destroyed their freedom. 

Innocent, asking Alexander once more to accept the authority of the 
Roman Church, promised him special papal favour and even greater 
prestige. Was Innocent hinting at a royal crown, such as he was to grant 
to Daniel of Halicz in 1253? We can well suppose so, for thus did the 
diplomacy of the curia use flattery and ambition to achieve its ends, as 
when in the bull of Honorius III, Gaudemus in Domino, it called the petty 
Russian princes ‘reges’. 

Thus by diplomatic and ecclesiastical manoeuvre now that Daniel 
had been won,* and the Teutonic Order disposed> to act against the 
Mongols, did the pope strengthen the anti-Mongol bloc by trying to align 
Alexander with that bloc. Nor was the pope without reasons for his hopes. 
For Alexander had hesitated about subjection to the Mongols, as the 
words of Carpini show: ‘Without the knowledge of his men who were 
there, the Khan sent a messenger to Alexander his son, so that he would 
come to him, for he wished to give him the land of his father. He wanted 
to go, but he remained.’® Besides, when Carpini on his return journey met 
some messengers from Suzdal on their way to Yaroslav at the command of 
Yaroslav’s princess and Badu, all these messengers returned to Suzdal, 
influenced by the news of Yaroslav’s death.” Perhaps their reaction en- 
couraged Carpini to think them ready for the anti-Mongol alliance. 
Innocent, informed by Carpini, felt convinced that Alexander would 
refuse to bend his neck to the yoke of the savage Tartars, the mur- 
derers of his father.® All this suggests that Alexander’s submission to the 


1 HRM, i. 69: sic tu, relicto perditionis invio, quod ad eterne mortis dampnationem 
perducit, unitatem ejusdem Ecclesie per obedientiam amplexeris. 

* HRM, i. 69. 

3 HRM, i. 69: te inter cetera catholicos principes reputabimus specialem, et ad tuum 
incrementum honoris semper diligenti studio intendemus. 

4 MPY, iii. 35-6. 5 MPY, iii. 36. 

6 YM, 122. Alexander’s hesitation to accept the Khan’s offer may have been caused 
by the fact that Yaroslav had most probably arranged an order of succession in case 
anything untoward should happen to him, as is suggested by the events narrated in 
PSRL, i. 201. 7 YM, 128. 

8 HRM, i. 69: super eo autem quod collum tuum noluisti subdere jugo Tartaricae 
feritatis, prudentiam tuam dignis in laudibus commendemus. 
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Mongols was not a foregone conclusion. Anyhow, Innocent hoped tha 
Alexander would remain with the West. Alexander’s first duty in th 
alliance was to keep a watch on the Tartars, and as soon as it was clea 
that they were on their way to attack the Christians, he was to inform th 
Teutonic Knights, who would then transmit the information to the pope! 
Innocent would then take steps to set the alliance into operation. 

Nor were the pope’s desires frustrated, for Alexander acceded to his 
wishes and joined the union with the Church of Rome. Alexander’s reac. 
tion is known to us from the papal bull Aperuit Dominus oculos, 15 Sep. 
tember 1248, addressed to Alexander. The papal legate, Albert, the 
archbishop of Prussia,* had conducted the negotiations which issued in 
Alexander’s request for union with the Church of Rome: ‘you mag 
devoutly have asked . . . to be united to the same Church’.* Moreover, a 
a proof of this union and submission, Alexander resolved to build a 
cathedral church for the Latin Catholics of Pskov.5 Undoubtedly, the 
building of a church was to serve as a sign of union for the faithful of 
both rites. 

Archbishop Albert transmitted this information to Rome, but in the 
meantime, between the arrival of the bull Pater futuri saeculi of 23 January 
1248, in answer to which Alexander accepted the union, and the writing 
of the bull Aperuit Dominus oculos, 15 September 1248, Alexander and his 
brother Andrew had to appear at the court of Guyuk, who made Andrew 
the grand duke of Suzdal and Alexander the prince of Kiev. When 
Alexander and Andrew returned from Guyuk’s court, they found await- 
ing them Albert the papal legate and archbishop of Prussia with the bull 
Aperuit Dominus oculos. This bull, as we know, congratulated Alexander on 
his acceptance of the union and asked him to receive the legate honourably 
and to obey him in whatever he would suggest.® 

Alexander’s reaction to the papal legate was, from the Roman view- 
point, quite unexpected, for he rejected now the union he had accepted 
earlier in the year. This is almost certainly the event referred to in the 
Life of Alexander Nevsky, in which the arrival of the papal legates and their 
rejection is described.’ The words that the two legates came from the pope 
from ‘great Rome’ suggest that respect for ‘great Rome’ had not quite 
died out when the Life was written soon after Alexander’s death.’ The 


1 HRM, i. 69. * Acta Sanctorum, October, xi. 286. 

3 C. Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica, i. 420. 

* Acta Sanctorum, October, xi. 286: tu... uniri . . . eidem ecclesiae devotissime 
postulasti. 

5Tbid., xi. 286: tu... uniri per veram obedientiam tanquam membrum 


capiti eidem ecclesiae devotissime postulasti, in ipsius obedientiae signum affectans in 
Pleskowe civitate tua latinorum ecclesiam erigere cathedralem. 

6 Tbid., xi. 287. 
names of the two cardinals sent to Alexander as Gald and Glemont. 

8 The only text available to the writer was Anthology of Old Russian Literature, ed. 
Ad. Stender-Petersen and Stefan Congrat-Butlar, New York 1954, 100-8. The editors’ 
comment that the biography represented a ‘secular’ biography is certainly surprising, 
if not actually inept. 
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THE UNION OF SUZDAL, 1222-1252 


Life represents Alexander as definitely rejecting union with Rome. It 
remains to seek the reason for his action. 

The stay at the Mongol court seems to have convinced Alexander 
that his future lay with the Mongol power. Past wars with the West, the 
Teutonic Knights and the Swedes, had, indeed, made him suspicious of 
the West; but this factor must not be exaggerated, for in those turbulent 
times, even as to-day, the enemies of yesterday were the allies and friends 
of to-day. What may also have helped to decide Alexander in favour of 
co-operation with the Tartars was the opportunity to evaluate personally 
the Mongol military strength and compare it with what he knew of 
Western military power. Finally, Alexander knew why his father had been 
executed; hence, union with Rome meant for Alexander personal danger 
and probably death, whereas submission to the Tartars offered rule in 
his paternal lands and at least a precarious security. So Alexander, 
returning late in 1248 or early 1249, resolved to throw in his lot with the 
Mongol Khan. 

In spite of Alexander’s alliance with the Mongols, his brother Andrew 
does not seem to have been convinced that this was the only possibility. 
Andrew entered into negotiations with Daniel of Halicz and married one 
of Daniel’s daughters in 1251, when Daniel and his principality were in 
union with Rome.! One can hardly doubt that the marriage was in line 
with the Roman policy. The marriage also indicates that Andrew and his 
principality of Suzdal remained in union with Rome, whatever may have 
been Alexander’s attitude toward the union. 

When Alexander and Andrew were summoned in 1251 to express 
their submission to the new Khan, Mongka (Guyuk had died in 1249), 
Andrew, probably counting on Daniel for help, refused to go. He met the 
punitive Mongol expedition near Pereyaslav-Zalesski, was defeated, and 
finally fled to Sweden.? Andrew was most probably a member of the 
anti-Mongol bloc, as the marriage with Daniel’s daughter and his later 
conduct show. 

In the year 1252, Alexander, in return for his submission, replaced 
Andrew as the grand duke of Suzdal. Now began for him years of humilia- 
tion and collaboration with the Mongols against his own people. With his 
help Mongol administration and taxes were imposed. In Novgorod, 1258, 
Alexander used his troops to protect the Tartar officials against the 
Novgorodians.* 

There is, however, reason to think that Alexander had at least the 
beginnings of a change of heart. The Tartar system of farming out taxes 
to Moslem collectors and the excesses of the system provoked an uprising, 
whose initiative came from the cities, Rostov, Vladimir, Suzdal, and 
Yaroslav. The réle of the princes in this revolt of 1262 is hard to 


1G. Vernadsky (The Mongols and Russia, 147) places the marriage of Andrew and 
Daniel’s daughter in 1251, whereas S. M. Solovev (Istoriya Rossii, iii. col. 838) dates 
it 1250. 

2G. Vernadsky, op. cit., 147-8. 

3 The Chronicle of Novgorod, 96-7. 
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fix, if, indeed, they had any role in it; but that so large a rebellion 
could be prepared without at least the connivance of the prince 
is unlikely.1 Anyhow, the uprising of 1262 ended in failure, a 
were so many destined to fail. Alexander hastened to Berke’s Horde at 
Sarai to beg the khan to forgive the people of Suzdal. Whether Alexander 
had been involved in the revolt or not, Berke was suspicious: “The same 
year Knyas Olexander went to the Tartars; and Berka kept him, not 
letting him back to Russia; and he wintered with the Tartars and fell ill’: 
In 1263 Alexander returned from Sarai in very bad health and died on 
the way in the city of Gorodets, some distance from Sarai. It may be that 
Alexander fell victim to the same Tartar poison that had dispatched hi 
father Yaroslav some seventeen years before. 

In Rome, in the meantime, hope had not died with Alexander) 
rejection in 1249 or Andrew’s failure in 1252. After the Tartar punitive 
expedition against Andrew in 1252, Innocent again called upon the 
archbishops and bishops, and all the faithful of Russia, in Cum ad aliorum, 
14 May 1253.8 Once again he appealed for unity and warned the Russian 
people, on whose very doorstep the Mongols were, against a false security, 
which could only be a source of disaster. Perhaps the pope’s reference to 
those who had escaped disaster by flight meant Andrew who had fled to 
Sweden and remained in the West temporarily. The diplomat-pope 
offered the Russians the famous Benedictine diplomat and legate, Opizo, 
abbot of Mezano, to preach a crusade against the Tartars. This appeal 
produced no effect, and in 1254 Innocent IV died, his anti-Mongol blu 
ruined beyond repair. . 


1G. Vernadsky, even though he decides that the princes were not involved in the 
revolt of 1262, discusses various facets of this problem in The Mongols and Russia, 159-61. 
The description from the Laurentian Chronicle is given in PSRL, i. 204. 

2 The Chronicle of Novgorod, 98. 

3 HRM, i. 78; A. Welykyj, Documenta, i. 43-5. A. Welykyj understands cert 
words, such as ‘Porro plagam, quam repentinus Tartarorum adventus in nonnull 
Christianitatis partibus crudeliter intulit, dolentes referimus’ of the war raging in 
1240-41; he takes ‘aliquod intervallum temporis’ to mean 1242-52. However, the 
‘repentinus Tartarorum adventus’ most probably means the punitive expedition of 1252 
against Andrew; the withdrawal gave an ‘aliquod intervallum temporis’ in which to 
prepare. Thus, too, the letter reads more urgently. 
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A Polish Vernacular Eulogy of Wycliff 


by MARGARET SCHLAUCH 


Professor of English Philology in the University of Warsaw 





I 


hough well known to specialists in the history of early Polish 

literature, the figure of Andreas (Andrzej) Gatka of Dobczyn, an 

ardent admirer of John Wycliff, is probably not familiar to English 
students of Middle English. This fifteenth-century professor at the 
University of Cracow is notable for several reasons. Not only is his eulogy 
of Wycliff a precious monument of medieval Polish, but his Latin letters 
also have great interest, revealing as they do a colourful and pugnacious 
individual whose meteoric career is linked with some profound social 
changes occurring in his age and country. Both his literary activity 
and his personal adventures relate him to the movement for Church 
reform then sweeping over central and eastern Europe, as a precursor 
of the more decisive movement which was to occur in the early sixteenth 
century. 

The importance of Wycliff’s writings for the Hussite reform move- 
ment is too familiar to require restatement. Hus himself frankly acknow- 
ledged the debt; the journeyings of Oxford students and other emissaries 
to Prague, bearing copies of Wycliff’s books, can be clearly traced; the 
borrowings and close paraphrases from Wycliff in the works of Hus have 
been pointed out in various special studies. Analysis which confines itself 
tosuch verbal indebtedness tends, indeed, to give the misleading impres- 
sion that Hussism in Bohemia was little more than an alien plant, a kind 
of heterodoxia Anglicana, transplanted from England and quite accidentally 
taking root in distant soil. Yet even an historian like Johann Loserth, who 
goes to extremes in denying originality to Hus,! admits the existence of 
conditions internal to the kingdom of Bohemia which prepared the way 
for a reformer independently of foreign influence, and the existence, even, 
of Czech precursors to Hus who in part anticipated his programme 
within the limits of orthodoxy. What such scholars have tended to ignore 
or underestimate is the strength and significance of popular forces, apart 
from individual thinkers, already operating in Bohemia: the national 
democratic sentiment already calling for use of the native language in 
church services and for general knowledge of the Bible at first hand; the 


1 Huss und Wicliff: zur Genesis der hussitischen Lehre, Berlin, 2*¢ veranderte Aufl., 1925. 
Loserth says that Hus borrowed only single ideas and phrases from Wycliff up to 1409, 
but that ‘seine Schriften der nachsten Jahre sind nichts als ein diirftiger Auszug aus der 
reichen Schatzkammer des englischen Theologen’, 86. 
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protests against commercialism in religion (selling of indulgences) ; the 
dissatisfaction at the imposition of special church taxes and at the metho(| 
of distributing tithes after collection; the clamour for a reform of the 
clergy’s morals and for lay participation in the administration of eccle 
siastical affairs. All of these desires had become manifest in Bohemia some 
decades before the appearance of Hus. Quite apart from him, they reveal 
the same sort of conditions as those which produced Lollardy in England, 
A recent historian of the Middle Ages has gone so far as to state: 


‘The religious movements in fourteenth-century Bohemia are, indeed, 
infinitely more important for an understanding of the Hussite period 
than the teachings of John Wyclyf. Without Wyclyf the Hussite revolt 
would have happened precisely as it did. The Hussite movement took 
over from Wyclyf precisely what the pre-Hussite reformers had been} 
teaching for seventy years. What was original in Wyclyf and uncongenial| 
to Czech thought was quietly ignored. Without the reforming work of the 
Emperor Charles [IV], Archbishops Ernest and John of JenStein, of the 
reformers, Conrad of Waldhausen, Mili¢ of Kromériz, Thomas Stitny 
and Matthew of Janov, there would have been no Hussite movement.” 


There is some evidence, too, that while Hus followed Wycliff in question 
of theology and of ecclesiastical reform, he was independent enough to 
reject his strictly philosophical speculations.? 

The dramatic events occurring in Prague during the life-time of Hus 
were sure to have an effect on all ranks of society in Poland. Royalty, 
nobility, clergy and commons (from the wealthy bourgeoisie to the 
poorest peasantry and serfs) had various reasons for immediate concern, 
So likewise had the academic world. In so far as Wycliff’s writings were a 
contributory factor in the upsurge of Bohemian demands for reform, they 
might be expected to exercise at least an indirect influence on Polish 
thought in general. In university circles the influence of both Wycliff and 
Hus was direct and strongly felt, for the University of Cracow had very 
close ties with its mother institution, the University of Prague. The Pole 
were one of the nationes organised at Prague; professors trained in the one 
university were to be found teaching at the other; and manuscripts wert 


1S. Harrison Thomson, ‘Learning at the Court of Charles IV’, Speculum, xxv (1950), 
1-20, citation from p. 14. In the nineteenth century the Czech historian Franz Palackj 
animatedly defended the contribution made by native reform movements and the 
originality of Hus and his predecessors, in Die Vorldufer des Husitenthums in Béhmen, 
Leipzig 1846; published under the pseudonym of J. P. Jordan. Palacky stressed the 
national and moral aspects of the reform as distinguished from the purely doctrinal. In 
polemics against Constantin Héfler, Palacky accused him of distortion and derogation 
in his Geschichtsschreiber der husitischen Bewegung in Béhmen, 3 vols. (1856-68) and in 
Magister Fohannes Hus, Prague 1864. Nevertheless Palacky admitted that, not having 
read Wycliff’s works, he was not able to make any statement about Hus’s possible 
indebtedness to the English writer. 

? Marjan Heitzman, ‘Jana Wyclifa Traktat “‘De Universalibus’’ i jego Wplyw na 
Uniwersytet Praski i Krakowski’, Archiwum Komisji do Badania Historyi Filozofji w Polsct, 
ii, Part 2 (1926), 111-56, esp. 143 f. Heitzman’s argument is, it must be admitted, 
negative rather than positive. 
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readily transmitted back and forth, as we know from many specific 
instances. 

But there is much more involved, obviously, than fraternal inter- 
changes between two universities. The fact is that all of Poland was 
suffering from grievances similar to the Bohemian. The same kinds of dis- 
satisfaction were being felt in relation to national, social, economic and 
moral issues. The administration of governmental affairs by king and 
nobles became increasingly difficult as more and more taxes and services 
were preémpted by wealthy monasteries and other Church foundations, 
and in Poland as elsewhere the problem of apportioning tithes became a 
critical one. The Church produced able and vigorous statesmen, very 
influential in secular affairs—men like the indefatigable anti-Hussite 
archbishop (later cardinal) Zbigniew Olesnicki of Cracow1—and these 
ecclesiastical politicians were resented by lay magnates, very much as 
John of Gaunt, protector of Wycliff, resented their colleagues in England. 
In accounting for the existence of a Polish Wycliffite at Cracow in the 
mid-fifteenth century, one must recall this common background of very 
similar conditions in the world of practical affairs. It is not enough for an 
intellectual influence to be available in order to have it take effect auto- 
matically. It must also find a receptive soil before it will have conse- 
quences like the favourable response evoked in Andreas Gatka and some 
of his contemporaries. 

The movement sweeping over Bohemia was shared by Poland, then, 
not so much through one-sided borrowing as through independent 
sharing and mutual exchange. For instance, it was a writer originating 
from Polish Cracow who voiced some of the sharpest criticism of con- 
ditions within the Church to be heard before the rise of Hus in Bohemia. 
This was Matthew of Cracow (died 1410), at the time an outstanding 
member of the University of Prague, an eminent preacher before Church 
synods, who twice returned to visit Poland in the decade before 1400.7 He 
also wrote a discussion, anticipating the position of Hus in some respects, 
about the nature and use of the sacrament of the eucharist. It was called 
A Conflict of Reason and Conscience,® and it later appeared in print. A German 
translation of this was published at the end of the century. More im- 
portant as an indication of the social situation conditioning pre-Reform- 
tion reform movements is the tract De Squaloribus Romanae Curiae, plausibly 
attributed to Matthew, which castigates the abuses of simony, laxity of 


‘For a detailed and admiring biography based on manuscript sources, see M. 
Dzieduszycki’s ‘Life’ in 2 vols., Cracow 1853-54. 

* Encyklopedja Polska, Akademia Umiejetnosci, Dzieje Literatury Pieknej, Part ii, 
Warsaw, n.d., 268. 

3’ De Conflictu Rationis et Conscientiae de Sumendo vel Aestimando Corpore Christi, MS. in 
Prague University Library XVI.F.21. For discussion, see Loserth, op. cit., 54. The 
=, = summarised by C. Hoffer, Concilia Pragensia, 1353-1413, Prague 1862, 
introd., 1i ff. 

* Das Puch des Kampfkriges der Vernunfft und des Gewissen. . . . Hat gemacht ze Latein der 
wiirdig Lerer der heiligen Geschrifft Meyster Matheus von Krakow, Memmingen 1491. See 
Theodor Sommerlad, Matthaeus von Krakau, Halle 1891, on Matthew’s career. 
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morals, selfish ambition and the induction of most unworthy candidats 


into the priesthood, causing doubt as to the validity of their sacerdota 
function. Though the extant form of the text has been thought to be to 
late for Matthew’s authorship, the original may well have been written 
by him.! There is an incunabular print of the satirical tract.? 

Another precursor of Hus in Bohemia, Matthew of Janov (died 1394) 


also visited Poland, where his written appeals for internal reform wer| 
likely to impress a public ripened by circumstances to give them favour 
able reception. Matthew was one of those who condemned clerical mon 


and argued for more frequent communion by the laity, as well as mor 
general direct study of the Bible. By independent thinking he appears ty 


have reached conclusions similar to Wycliff’s.? He retracted those of his| 


theses which were judged to go so far as to threaten the orthodoxy of his 


position: specifically, those dealing with the cult of saints and the venera.| 


tion of relics as a cause of ‘ydolatria’, the desirability of daily communion, 
the possibility of intercession by the Virgin Mary, the efficacy of prayers for 
the dead, etc.* He was suspended from preaching for ten years. 

The orthodox theologians of Prague who attacked Hus were als 
known in Poland. Some transferred to Cracow, and Cracow produced 
polemicists of its own who spread a knowledge of both Hus and Wyecliff 
in the very act of opposing them. The famous Czech theologian Stefan 
Palecz was professor at the University of Cracow (1418-22) and ended 
his life in Poland. He had at first inclined towards the ideas of Hus, but 
after the latter began his direct attacks on the papacy, Palecz composed 
his Tractatus Gloriosus de Romana Ecclesia in refutation.® Among the native 
Polish writers opposing Wycliff and Hus was Stanislaw of Skarbimierz, a 
well-known preacher (died 1431), who wrote Ad Enervandum Errores 
Falsis Wikleff et Fohannis Huss Dampnatorum Dogmatibus, with notes added 
by Jan Dabrowka.’? Jan Szekna, another opponent of Hus, the firs 


1 H6fler, op. cit., lvi f.; summary based on Walchii Monumenta Medii Aevi, Fasc. i, c.|. 
H6fler points to the query in the text—how can such practices be defended agains 
Wycliffites, Hussites and other heretics?—to prove that the extant version is too late 
to have been written by Matthew. Still, he was living until 1410. In F. M. Powicke' 
revised edition of Hastings Rashdall’s The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, ii 
Oxford 1936, the possibility of Matthew’s authorship is conceded, p. 292 n. 

* Encycl Polska, Lit. Pigk., ii. 268. 

3 Kazimierz Kolbuszewski, ‘Ruchy Husyckie w Polsce i Wplyw ich na Pismien- 
nictwo’, Cracow 1922, 4; separately paged reprint of an article in Reformacja w Polsce, i 
(1921), 161-80. Kolbuszewski remarks that Hus fully developed two themes which 
Wycliff had only sketched out: the problem of organising the Church community, and 
the task of putting worldly institutions into order on the basis of divine law. Loserth 
comments on the striking similarity between Wycliff and Matthew of Janow, op. cit, 
48, but makes no attempt to establish a connexion. 

* Text dated 1389, published by C. Héfler, Concilia, 37-9. 

5 Jan Nepomucen Fijatek, Studya do Dziejéw Uniwersytetu Krakowskiego, Cracow 189), 
102-6. 

® Also known as z Skalmierza; Latin, de Skarbimiria. See Encycl. Polska, Dzigi 
Lit. Piek., ti, 267. 

? Kolbuszewski, op. cit., 15; MS. in Cracow, Jagiellonian Library, No. 723, fal 
233-437. For additional material of this character Kolbuszewski refers to MS. No. 1484 
fol. 459-78. There are a number of anonymous fifteenth-century refutations of Wyclif 
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Thomist at Cracow University (1400-7), engaged in a discussion with 
Stanislaw of Znoym which won back that distinguished theologian from 
Wycliffism to orthodoxy. Among others who defended the orthodox 
position were Andreas of Kokorzyn, Jacob of Paradyz (de Paradiso), and 
Jan Elgot, the vicar of archbishop Olesnicki who was then chancellor of 
the university.2 The historian Jan Dlugosz, also closely attached to the 
archbishop, denounced the heretical beliefs of Wycliff ‘quos Johannes 
Huss Theutonicis Magistris Pragae infestus innovat’, and stressed the 
elements of sedition and revolution as well as heterodoxy inherent in the 
Bohemian sect.* The visit by Hus himself to Poland (1413) must have 
added stimulus to the interest of both parties.* 

On the more theoretical intellectual level, Wycliff’s philosophy had 
considerable influence in Cracow, especially the ultrarealism developed by 
him in De Universalibus as a counterblast to the nominalism of William of 
Ockham.* The problem interested some who rejected Wycliff’s theological 
position. Two manuscripts of the Wycliff text were preserved in the 
Cracow University Library (the Jagiellonian).* Its theme stimulated dis- 
cussion in Prague on the part of the Czech Stanislaus of Znoym, who 
adapted Wycliff’s realism, using the same type of argumentation while 


preserved in MSS. in Poland, e.g. Jag. Libr. No. 1766, p. 13, which begins: ‘Hic habes 
Informacionem contra quosdam auctores, quibus se armant et protegunt Wyclefiste’; 
No. 2367, fol. 3392-352: ‘Reprobacio errorum Vicleff.’ An interesting manual for 
interrogating suspected adherents of Wycliff was kept in the church library of St. 
Mary’s, Danzig, MS. F.141, fol. 2504: ‘Hic notande sunt interrogationes cum quibus 
interrogantur Wycleffiste et contra eorum responsiones statim scripture allegantur, ita 
quod nescient os aperire, et sunt utiles iste interrogationes.’ The list included 14 ques- 
tions. See Otto Giinther, Die Handschrifien der Kirchenbibliothek von St. Marien in Danzig, 
Danzig 1921. In Giinther’s Katalog der Danziger Stadtbibliothek, iii (1909), item 2309 
contains an anonymous speech against followers of Wycliff and Huss., and item 2015 
lists briefly the condemned doctrines of Wycliff. The Ossolineum Library reports a set 
of questions to be directed against Wycliffites, see W. Ketozynski, Catalogus codicum 
manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Ossolinianae, iii (Lwéw 1898), MS. 814, fol. 229-33: ‘Inter- 
rogationes Viclephistorum’. 

1 Fijalek, op. cit., 67-71. Szekna wrote a Sermo contra Fohannem Wyclif (incipit ‘Caro 
mea’), MS. Vindob. Palat. 4314, fol. 135-138», and other sermons still unpublished. 

2 Kolbuszewski, op. cit., 15-17. Andreas of Kokorzyn wrote at the direct urging of 
archbishop OleSnicki. See Heinrich Zeissberg, Die polnischen Geschichtsschreiber des Mittel- 
alters, Leipzig 1873, 173 n. 

3 Historiae Polonicae, sub anno 1414, ed. I. Z. Pauli, Cracow 1877, iv. Liber xi, 
pp. 183 f. The ‘Catalogus Articulorum Viclephi Haereseos’ is a clear and competent 
summary. Dlugosz says that Hus’s clerical followers are ‘omnes aere alieno gravati, 
sceleribus atque seditionibus insignes’ (italics added). Dtugosz also reports that before the 
Council of Constance he had often seen a book in Cracow itself, written by the hand 
of Hus and containing a summary of all the heresies preached before the people in 
Prague: ‘liber in papyro manu sua propria confectus, etiam a nobis Cracoviae fre- 
quentius visus, in quem omnes haereses, a se Pragae praedicatas ad populum, con- 
gesserat, productus est’, ibid., 191. Hus admitted that it was ‘manu propria scriptum’. 

4 Zeissberg, loc. cit., citing Palacky, Documenta Magistri Foannis Hus, Prague 1869, a 
letter of Albert of Cracow written to Wencel, patriarch of Antioch. 

5 For detailed discussion see Heitzman, op. cit. The author argues that Hus did not 
accept Wycliff’s philosophical position in its entirety; that the condemnation pronounced 
upon Hus at Constance dealt with him as reformer rather than philosopher. 

6 As reported by Heitzman (op. cit., 114) they are attributed to Vilhelmus 
Anglicanus. 
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remaining theologically orthodox. A fragment of his work is preserved in 
Cracow. Andreas of Kokorzyn treated the same subject there. Gatka, the 
author of the vernacular eulogy, was, as we shall see, particularly capti- 
vated by Wycliff’s teaching on this abstract subject. 

Even after the Council of Constance and the burning of Hus (1415), 
the influence of his doctrines and Wycliff’s was felt in Poland, and th 
disciples of both were still active: for instance, men like Abraham Zbaski 
Spytek of Melsztyn and Destaw of Rytwiany. Some of the followers wer 
executed (e.g., in 1439). The demand for lay participation in the sacra. 
ment of the eucharist sub utraque specie, both in bread and wine (whence 
the name Utraquist), was rife in Plock diocese, home of Andreas Gatlka! 
with an intensity which led to violent outbreaks against the bishop. Th 
sale of indulgences was denounced in sermons; some priests attacked papal 
power openly.? The political and economic situation continued to supply the| 
foundation for reform movements resembling those of England, Bohemia) 
and Germany throughout the century. The forces of popular protest wer 
exploited by members of the nobility for their own ends. The startling 
political successes and military victories of the Hussites in the 1420’s and 
1430's had their repercussions, of course, in the adjacent countries. In 
Silesia there was warfare between the Hussite and Catholic forces in 1435," 

The appearance of an outspoken Wycliffite in Cracow in the latter’ 
1440’s is to be understood, finally, against the specific background of the’ 
Council of Basle (1431-49) and the deplorable conditions which it brought 
afresh to public attention. Not only were the old grievances aired once! 
more in the preparations and opening sessions—the problems of simony, 
concubinage among the clergy, abuse of censure (especially interdict) for 
political purposes, and encroachment of ecclesiastical administration) 
upon the rights of local lay authorities—but the Council began to operate! 
on the assumption, already implicit in some pronouncements made a! 
Constance, that it represented the supreme power in Christendom, higher 
than the papal. This tendency, and the conciliatory attitude to Bohemian] 
Hussites (then in control of their country) caused pope Eugene IV ti 
refuse a peremptory order by the Council to appear before it, and he 
countered with a bull dissolving it (1431). Most of the Council defied the 
order, and later it went so far as to elect an anti-pope who took the name 
of Felix V (1439-40). Eugene’s attempt to depose German electon’ 
adhering to the Council aroused support for it and its programme o 
reforms among the German princes generally. The unedifying spectacle 
of papal schism once more, and the whole conflict over conciliar versu 
papal authority, caused many lay rulers in Poland as elsewhere to declare 
their ‘neutrality’, suspending their obedience to both in an attitude of 

! Piotr Chmielowski, Historya Literatury Polskiej, i (1899), 89; A. Sokotowski, ‘Andrzej 
Galka z Dobczyna’, Przewodnik Naukowy i Literacki, ii (1874), 120-34, esp. 124-7. 

2 Kolbuszewski, op. cit., 11. 

3 Sokolowski, op. cit., 128. 


4 This summary sketch of the Council of Basle is based chiefly on the article on the 
subject in The Catholic Encyclopedia, New York 1913, ii. 334-8. 
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‘plague on both your houses’. They were not averse to the opportunity for 
the strengthening of their own secular power. Eventually, an approxima- 
tion by the Church to the basic Conciliar programme of reforms led to a 
concordat with the German princes, who abandoned their neutrality and 
returned to obedience, while the pope restored those whom he had 
declared deposed. Meantime the Council had split, Felix was unable to 
obtain adequate support and himself submitted to pope Nicholas V. The 
remaining members of the Council signalised their submission by them- 
selves ‘electing’ Nicholas, and they dispersed in 1449. 

In Poland, king Wiadislaw II had evinced a certain interest in the 
temporarily triumphant Bohemian Hussites, for purely political reasons. 
When the emperor Sigismund undertook a crusade against Bohemia, on 
the strength of a bull from pope Martin V (1420), a secret embassy from 
Prague had visited Wladislaw to offer him the crown. The Polish king 
weighed the possibility of combining the two kingdoms under his rule, 
but he did not wish to do so at the price of supporting heretical Bohemians 
against the catholic emperor. The Hussite army was for him a military 
instrument to be used against the Prussian Order in the north. Wiadislaw, 
like the German princes, maintained neutrality in the papal-conciliar 
struggle. His successor Kasimir (acceded in 1447) showed a willingness 
to return somewhat later to the principle of obedience to the pope, but 
he, together with the members of his nobility, desired to limit the powers 
of the clergy in Poland, in line with the Basle programme of reform. He 
attempted to bargain for one tenth of the tithes collected within the 
country for six years, which his depleted treasury badly needed, as well as 
the income from Peter’s Pence, as remuneration for his voluntary sub- 
mission to pope Nicholas V. Some of the Polish dukes also tried to make 
bargains before yielding.’ 

Eventually the principle of obedience was generally accepted in 
Poland. Curiously enough, however, the University of Cracow was one 
of the last institutions to yield to it. The chancellor, archbishop OleSnicki, 
was, to be sure, himself a zealous opponent of heresy and an adherent of 
the papal cause; but in 1449 he testified to a resurgence of heresy and 
occasional rebellious outbreaks against efforts to re-establish Roman 
unity. As long as the principle of neutrality had obtained, a considerable 
measure of tolerance and academic immunity had been enjoyed by the 
Cracow faculties. They had gone so far as to support the anti-pope 
Felix V, and now they tried to preserve their neutrality as long as pos- 
sible. The university, a modern historian tells us, 

1E.g., dukes Boleslaw and Wladyslaw of Masovia (co-regent brothers); but the 
papal order to exempt their territory from tithe collections was revoked after their 
submission. See Jacob Caro, Geschichte Polens, Gotha 1875, iv. Bk. x, chap. 2, 384 ff. 

2 Ibid., 402. The archbishop may have exaggerated the danger in the country as a 
whole, in order to obtain the confirmation of his status as cardinal, which had been 
delayed in Rome. Pope Nicholas V had reason to value OleSnicki as a defender of 
Church unity and orthodoxy. The statement of obedience by the university was de- 


livered in Rome by Dlugosz on 3 July 1449; the cardinal’s insignia were received by 
him for Olesnicki before the end of the month. 
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‘was ultimately left in isolated resistance to Nicholas V, until unity wa) 
restored in 1449. The doctors, faced by the danger of expulsion, for th 
King and prelates sided with the papal legate [Giambattista Romano~ 
M.S.], appealed in July 1448 to the Universities of Paris, Vienna, Leipzig 
Erfurt, and Cologne. The debates and correspondence which ensued giv; 
a lively picture of academic opinion on the question.”? 


The recalcitrance of the University is an index of the freedom it ha 
enjoyed. 

Several causes, then, contributed to make Cracow a spot auspiciow 
for the fostering of an iconoclastic thinker. On the one hand, there wa 
knowledge of a successful egalitarian revolution, social and religious, in 
the neighbouring regime of Hus’s followers, which had strong ties ¢ 
kinship with the Wycliffite Lollards and Poor Priests. On the other hand, 
the division within the Church, the struggle of pope versus council, the 
impressive bill of grievances and the widely supported programme ¢ 
reform being discussed at Basle, all engendered attitudes favouring lati. 
tude of criticism in Cracow and elsewhere. Against this background th 
dissident personality of Andreas Gatka is less surprising than some of his 
critics have imagined. His career of open dissent and defiance is concen 
trated within the single year when the university was brought to accepi 
pope Nicholas V and the principle of obedience to him, through thi! 
efforts of its chancellor archbishop. 


II 


The author of the poem praising Wycliff originated, as has been noted, 
in the diocese of Plock, where Utraquist outbreaks were frequent. The 
facts of his university and clerical career can be gleaned from the officid 
records, and have been several times surveyed in modern times.” Andrea 
Galka was registered at the University of Cracow in 1420, took orden, 
became a baccalaureate in 1422, and master of arts in 1425.3 As canond 
St. Florian’s church he had occasion to sign and witness a number 
documents still extant. He was a teacher of philosophy, and twice dea’ 
of the faculty (1436 and 1441). There is evidence that he was prone ti 
controversy, quite apart from matters of doctrine. In the year 1445, : 
convocation discussed, among other things, whether Andreas should no 
be fined for rude behaviour during a meeting of the masters. The subjec 
being considered was the extension of membership and vote in the colleg 


1 Rashdall and Powicke, op. cit., ii, 292 n. 

? Besides Sokolowski, op. cit., and Caro, op. cit., iv. 405 ff., see also Michal Wis: 
niewski, Historya Literatury Polskiej, Cracow 1841, iii. 223-35; Dzieduszycki, Zbignia 
Olesnicki, ii (1854), 303 ff.; Johann Heyne, Dokumentierte Geschichte des Bisthums wi 
Hochstiftes Breslau, Breslau 1868, iii. 57-69. 

3 See J. Muczkowski (ed.), Statuta nec non Liber Promotionum in Universitate Fagellonit, 
Cracow 1849, 15, 17, 28 and 32. Next to his name in the official record a different han¢ 
has added the note: ‘hereticus pessimus cum quo disputabant cuncti’ beside the entry 
of 1424. The date of this comment is not known. 
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body to Master (later Saint) John of Kenty, then professor of theology. 
The note on Galka reads: 


‘., . Et quod Magister Andreas de Dobschin non sit pene Talionis 
mulctandus pro eo quod alias in convocatione aliquo modo hec vel 
similia verba ei objecit: Ego dubito de Magistro Johanne an ipse sit 
collegiatus vel non; per me Magistrum de Parlin pro tunc prepositum 
domus Collegii Artistarum.’* 


Early in 1449 we find Galka in trouble for reasons which remain 
obscure. The difficulty—later referred to as a scandalum—had led to a 
sentence remanding him to a Cistercian monastery at Mogila, about a 
mile from Cracow. It was generally believed at the time that he had 
become a monk there, but Galka was no person to disappear quietly in 
the face of charges. This first stage of the affair is reported to archbishop 
Olesnicki by Jan Elgot. The colleagues of Gatka were reluctant to autho- 
rise an exchange of benefices proposed by him, even though the other 
party, a certain Master Nicholas who preached in St. Mary’s church, 
Cracow, was highly respected by the university theologians. Elgot con- 
gratulates the archbishop for urging the rector and doctors to have Gatka 
punished in such a way as to prevent others from being corrupted by his 
example: 


‘Divino profecto flamine mota fuit V.P. scribens Domino Rectori et 
doctoribus praedictis ita quidem, quod et facinori commisso debitam 
inferrent poenam et pro caeteris arcendis a simili vitio necessarios appo- 
nentur sales...’ ? 


What the facinus was Elgot does not reveal, but the context suggests 
doctrinal deviation rather than personal misbehaviour. On this occasion 
Elgot remarks that Master Benedict Hesse, a professor of theology, 
privately expressed concern about the orthodoxy, not only of Gatka, but 
of many others of his younger colleagues. Here Gatka’s trouble is called 
a morbus : 


‘.. . [magister Benedictus] ad aurem enim mihi stillans intelligere me 
fecit, quia nonnulli alii non essent omniquaque ab illo morbo sani, sed 
iam fulcitus eiusmodi litteris V.P. animosiore corde consurget ad elimi- 
nandum plenius illud malum.”® 


Before he left Cracow, Galka had confided his books and personal 
property (clothing and bedding) to a fellow master of arts for safe-keeping. 
This colleague however, becoming uneasy at the course of Gatka’s affair 
as it became a matter of public discussion, apparently began to ‘turn over 


1 Cited by Wiszniewski, op. cit., iii. 235. This item is not contained in more recent 
collections of MS. material relating to Cracow. Wiszniewski does not indicate his source. 

2 A. Sokotowski and J. Szujski (edd.), Codex Epistolaris Saeculi Decimi Quinti, Cracow 
1876, ii. 67 f., item 62. 

3Qn Master Benedict see Fijalek, op. cit., 150. He was dean when Gatka became 
master of arts; see Liber Promot., ed. Muczkowski, 17. 
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in his mind’ the books left in his charge, and decided to examine thent 
He found among them ‘certain tracts and books written in the hand 9) 
the said master [Gatka], full of errors; he found eulogies and vernaculy 
songs [stanzas?] in praise of the condemned heretic Wycliff, also aa 
tated in his hand; he discovered works of the same Wycliff and th 
English accomplice of his. All of these,’ Elgot reports, ‘were finally brough! 
to my attention. After I had given them at least a cursory reading, I wa) 
at once greatly horrified at such poisonous and execrable errors.”! Ou! 
standing among the specific errors mentioned is the advocacy of confiscat! 
ing Church property (‘ad diripienda bona Ecclesiarum’). Elgot, afte 
consulting with the lord inquisitor, at once sent an order to the monastery 
to seize any other books which Gatka might have with him. 

The order must have served as a warning to Gatka that serious danger 
threatened him. Why Elgot did not have him transferred back to Cracoy 
to answer charges directly is not made clear, unless an undated, unsigne/ 
letter of this period bears on the question. Here the writer (probably 
Elgot again) indicates that he consulted the doctors and masters of tht 
university faculty, and they were unwilling to take any action toward 
withdrawing Galka’s solarium; they preferred to await the archbishop} 
return. This may point to a certain passive support for the exile a! 
Mogila: 


‘Ad ultimum locutus sum cum doctoribus et magistris de solari 
magistri Galka: responderunt, quod in nullo cidem solarium eiusden 
retrahunt, sed totum illud sibi per alium laboranti dare faciunt. Subiciun 
tamen quandam in ea re difficultatem futuram, sed et illam reservan 
usque in felicem p[aternitatis] v[estre] in hanc urbem adventum.’ ? 


Elgot too was unwilling to act without written authorisation from th 
archbishop. 

Whatever the reason for the delay, Gatka used it in order to mak 
good his escape. In reporting this fact (16 April 1449), Elgot goes so fa 
as to charge complicity on the part of the abbot at Mogila, and of twod 
the monks there whom he had instructed to keep a watchful eye o 
Galka. Either they or the abbot, he says, put him in the coach whid! 
took him away: 


‘Equidem postquam mihi facta fuisset fides de libris erroneis dic 
Galka, misi statim processum sub nomine inquisitoris et meo ad mon 
sterium illud mandans districtius abbati, ut mox illo recepto omnes 


' Codex Epist., ii. 68 f., item 63: ‘Hinc quoque actum est, quod quidam magistt 
artium huius Universitatis, apud quem praefatus Galka certos libros depositos coment: 
tosve (sic) habuit et habet usque in praesens, postquam malum illud contra ipsu 
erupit, coepit libros illos revolvere, suspicatus, ne quid erroris in se continentur ¢ 
demum, quod verebatur—invenit. Reperit siquidem inter eos certos tractatus et libello| 
manu dicti magistri scriptos, plenos errorum, reperit laudes et carmina vulgaria 1) 
laudem Wykleph haeretici dampnati, etiam manu eiusdem annotata, invenit ope! 
eiusdem Wykleph et illius Anglici complicis eiusdem, quae omnia tandem ad me delata| 
postquam saltem cursim lecticassem, inhorrui admodum ad tam execrabiles et venenost, 
errores.” 

? Ibid., iii (1894), ed. A. Lewicki, 23 f., item 17. 
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libros, quos apud dictum Gatka inveniet ad se reciperet. Adiunxi etiam 
per duos fratres monasterii eiusdem, qui tunc ad me venerant, ut dictus 
magister per abbatem et ipsos ea diligentia observaretur, ut non aufugerat, 
quousque reversum a V.P. recipissem super litteris meis, quid de ipso agere 
deberem. . . . Interea tamen illi fratres sive abbas miserunt ipsum in curru 
suo proprio in hanc civitatem, quam ipse ingressus, mox se ita abdidit, ut 
nullatenus a Wladario P.V. et nec a me inveniri potuit, licet diligentissime 
perquisitus.” ? 


The escaped Galka soon found refuge with duke Boleslaw V of Opole 
(Oppeln) and Glogéw (Glogau) in Silesia, a man notorious for his anti- 
clerical sentiments. The duke’s motives, it must be said, had nothing in 
common with the utopian idealism of sects like the Taborites, who tried 
to purify morals and religion by reverting to a kind of primitive com- 
munism in society. Rather, he was interested in the appropriation of 
Church property purely for his own use, as were other secular lords of 
Silesia favouring early forms of Protestantism. It was said of him that he 
and his mercenaries behaved like robber knights; that he was a man who 
believed in neither heaven nor hell, and acted accordingly. In any event, 
he was a patron capable of extending strong military protection. He and 
his peers sponsoring reform (or at least neutrality) were too powerful to 
be summarily dealt with by the hierarchy. 

Thus it was that when archbishop OleSsnicki appealed to the dukes of 
Silesia requesting return of Galka to the Cracow diocese for disciplinary 
action, he failed to obtain their co-operation. The wording of his letter 
may have displeased a dissident nobleman like duke Boleslaw, for it began 
with the general statement that the power of princes has as its objective 
the fortification of ecclesiastical discipline, ‘and what priests are unable 
to accomplish by means of spoken doctrine (sermonem doctrinae), these may 
command by the terror of discipline’. He recapitulated the tale of Gatka’s 
misdeeds, and concluded with a strong appeal to have him apprehended 
‘as an enemy of holy faith, so that his pestilential doctrine may not harm 
those faithful to Christ. . . ’.* 

No more successful was the simultaneous appeal made (13 May 1449) 
to bishop Peter Nowak of Breslau, asking for the kind of aid which fathers 
and prelates of the Church were wont to give one another in olden times 
‘for the extirpation of pestilential dogmas’. Here OleSnicki spoke of the 
‘delirious’ opinions of Galka ‘concerning the sacraments and the keys of 
the church’ (quantum idem Andreas circa sacramenta et claves Ecclesiae desipiat) 

1 Tbid., ii. 69-71, item 64. 

2 Wiszniewski, op. cit., iii. 224. He cites the German Chronicle of Hartmann Schedel, 
Nurnberg 1491, for this detail, included in a description of Silesia. Kolbuszewski calls 
the duke a kind of Raubritter, op. cit., 11. 

3°. . et quid non praevalent sacerdotes efficere per sermonem doctrinae, ipsi hoc 
imperent per disciplinae terrorem.’ Further: ‘vestris Serenitatibus haec omnia cognita 
facere volumus, et vos tanquam Duces catholicos obsecramus, petimus et rogamus, 
dignemini praefatum Andream tanquam fidei sanctae hostem mandare comprehendi, 


ut non noceat sua pestifera doctrina Christi fidelibus . . .?: Cod. Dipl. Univ. Cracov., ii. 
104 f., item 152. 
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—an indirect reference, no doubt, to Wycliffite doctrines on the euchars befor 
and papal supremacy. He strongly begged bishop Peter (per vista -onvi 
misericordiae Domini Salvatoris nostri petimus, imploramus et obsecramus) to sexi O 
Galka under guard to the boundary of Silesia, where he would be take, emph 
over by armed retainers of the archbishop.’ The rector, doctors ani center 
masters of Cracow University dispatched a supporting appeal to bishoy _,izatys 
Peter, describing Gatka as one who had astutely transmitted his errorsb jpat { 
concealing his wolfish artifices under a lamb’s skin. ? Unive 
This partisan action of the faculty contrasts with their earlier relu. praise 
tance to act, and with the indications that views like Gatka’s had pr ghoul 
viously been not uncommon among them. It would appear that th’ pe kn 
archbishop had begun to exert pressure upon them to obtain obediene Koko 
and conformity from them. This was early in the very year, it musth gych 
remembered, when Dlugosz delivered to Rome the university’s find king 
acceptance of the principle of obedience. showi 
At this point in the affair Gatka himself appears in his own person ty from 
state his case and, even more, to attack his attackers with an extremeh ; 
vigorous pen. The letters sent forth from under the protecting wing of hi I 
ducal patron are alive with polemic fire. They are written with bitini PY ‘ 
irony, and they reveal a bold self-confidence, amounting to arroganc, popul 
which defies the conventional forms of polite subservience. In this respetl quot 
he far out-does John Hus at his most defiant. The strength of Galka desce 
invective, as he repeatedly indicates, springs from the depth of his admire habet 
tion for his master Wycliff. Wicle 
The first of Gatka’s letters (23 June) was written to the archbisho) H 
over a month after the latter had sent his appeal to the Silesian lords, ani break 
it relates directly to it. ‘Reverend Father’, it begins abruptly and infom after 
ally, ‘you have been writing letters to the secular princes against me yioler 
notably to his most serene highness duke Bolestaw V of Opele and Glogéw| prove 
saying that I am a pestiferous man infecting the Christian faith. . . .’ Afte trying 
some fulsome praise for his protector, who will not (Gatka says) let hin of the 
be condemned to death as Christ was delivered over ‘to the clamour¢ yoyr: 
the pontiffs and priests of the Jews’ (quemadmodum Pilatus non habe, your 
sapientiam Salomonis Christum condempnavit ad clamorem pontificum et sacerdotw  yestras 
Iudaeorum), Gatka counters the accusations against himself by quoting: sq pe 
favourite text of Hus cited under similar circumstances: Judge not, lest y T] 
be judged.* Gatka then refers to the Decretals, which declare ‘that no ma heddij 


should be judged and held to be a heretic unless he has been summone ‘whic! 
1 Tbid., ii. 103 f., item 151. a sha 
2°... dum eidem [i.e., the chancellor-archbishop] per nonnullos erat secrete delaty upon 
de quibusdam erroribus, quos occulte sub pelle agnina lupinam tegens versutiatl for ir 
tradebat angulose’: ibid., ii. 106. becau 
3 Tbid., ii. 110-12, item 157- For Hus’s use of the same text see Palacky, Document 
31 f. (1412). Hus is here addressing the monks of a monastery in Moravia; he too begin ae 
by stating directly that he has heard of charges levelled against himself. The tone is ft) debet 
more temperate than Galka’s: ‘Legistis verbum Christi: ‘‘Nolite judicare, ut no fateatu 
judicemini, nolite condemnare et non condemnabimini’’: et tamen me judicatis, ¢ 27 
Wiklef in vestro libello in anima condemnatis’. purpos 
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before a lawful judge and either confesses to the heresy of himself, or is 
convicted of it by responsible witnesses’. + 

On this basis Galtka argues that he is the victim of injustice. He 
emphasises the fact that he had remained legally free, neither charged nor 
sentenced, up to the day when he left the monastery (nec vocatus, nec 
citatus, neque indicatus, neque convictus). But he freely and openly confesses 
that for several years he had read and copied the books of Wycliff, the De 
Universalibus et Ideis, the De Simonia and De Blasphemia, which he highly 
praises. Far from apologising, he boasts about this. Nobody, he protests, 
should presume to lecture on the problem of universals and ideas unless 
he knows Wycliff’s work, as anyone can see from the efforts of Andreas of 
Kokorzyn, reputed to be the best among the masters of arts in Cracow. 
Such persons should be ashamed to eat their bread by the grace of the 
king of Poland, pretending to have competence in this field but actually 
showing their ignorance of it, for they could only obtain knowledge of it 
from Wycliff. 


‘Imo tales vestri moderni Collegiati deberent verecundari et erubere 
pro eo, quod comedunt panem gratis Regis Poloniae, asserentes se 
populos docere universalia et alias artes, ipsi soli eadem ignorantes. Nam 
quot crines capitis, tot in ipsorum dictis sunt errores: ad quos nunc non 
descendo. Si autem aliquis nunc Magistrorum vel scholarium in Cracovia 
habet veram notitiam universalium, non habet ipsam, nisi ex libris 
Wicleph saltem mediatam.’ 


He accuses the archbishop’s representative of illegal procedure in 
breaking into his private effects without warning or summons. No wonder, 
after this violence done to his property, that he should have feared 
violence to his person. If the action against him had been properly 
brought, he would have appeared freely to answer charges; as it is, he is 
trying to obtain a hearing before king and barons to explain the origins 
of the violence done him. ‘And I hope to be saved,’ he adds, ‘not through 
your indulgences that are bought for money from the pope, nor through 
your Jubilee Year,? but by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (non per 
vestras indulgentias emptas pro pecuntis apud Papam, nec per Annum Iubilaeum, 
sed per gratiam Domini nostri Iesu Chmistt). 

The letter concludes with a request to have the author’s clothing and 
bedding restored to him, together with his books and the Wycliff texts 
‘which do no harm to the Christian faith’. There follows a postscript in 
a sharper tone, pointing out that the writer places a high money value 
upon the confiscated goods and the damages (dampna) suffered by him; 
for instance, the refusal of persons to exchange benefices with him 
because of the archbishop’s hostility. OleSnicki is curtly instructed to 

1*.. quod facitis . . . et contra vestras Decretales dicentes: quod nullus homo 
debet iudicari et haberi pro haeretico, nisi citatus coram iudice legitimo ipsemet 
fateatur haeresin de ipso, vel per testes idoneos de haeresi convincatur,’ ibid., ii. 111. 


* The archbishop had received permission to hold a Jubilee in 1450 for the express 
purpose of combating the spread of heresy in Poland. 
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release Galka’s property, to be collected by the owner or an agen) 
appointed by him; otherwise there will be a strong demand for them q 
the part of the individuals to whom Galka had ceded them. In particular, 
the writer speaks threateningly about a certain eminent Bohemian noble! 
man, owner of some of the Wycliff volumes, who will not hold his tongu 
about the matter if restitution is not made: 


‘Item inter libros Wicleph, quos cepistis, fuerunt quaedam volumina 
scilicet de apostosia, blasphemia, simonia, etc., cuiusdam_notabili! 
nobilis Bohemi, qui postquam audierit, non silebit cum amicis. Ide) 
cautius esset, restituere eidem illos libros per manus meas vel cui 
velletis.’ 


Wycli! 
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There is a scornful letter of Galka’s addressed at this time to the, 
doctors and other colleagues at Cracow University.1 Ten of them ar 
addressed by name. He refers ironically to the agonies they endur 
because of their ambition—a sin worse than that of Sodom—and accuse 
them, the accusers, of being heretics or apostates because they wish to be 
called the equivalent of rabbis and masters, in despite of Matthew xxiii. ; 
and 10. No agency, he reminds them, neither pope nor council, is greater 
than Christ or even equal to him; an agency claiming to be, must bk 
Antichrist. The argument is in the nature of a reply to charges, for Gatka’ 
undertakes to refute the citations of texts made by his opponents. hy 
defending Wycliff’s position on cermonials accompanying the sacrament 
of the eucharist, Galka appeals not only to the simplicity of the evangelical 
narrative but also, interestingly, to the practice of the Greek Church ‘ani 
other Christians’. After brief comments in Wycliffite vein on auricular 
confession and absolution, he makes a general appeal to his forme; 
associates to preserve and study Wycliff’s writings; ‘and even if they wert 
destroyed among us, the meaning of Wycliff’s books will remain in th’ 
volumes of Thomas Waldensis’,? ,” besides the copies of Wycliff existing ai] 
that time in many other parts of Poland. 

Finally, we have a letter of Galka addressed to a baron of Poland, 
name unknown, asking for the recipient’s good offices in arranging fa 
safe-conduct and audience with king Kasimir for the purpose of an appeal 
to be made against the archbishop. A copy of the vernacular poem about 


1 Codex Dipl. Cracov., ii. 113 f., item 158. 

**. . . etiamsi fuerint apud nos extincti, adhuc in voluminibus Thomae Waldensi 
sententia librorum Wicleff remanebit.’ In the letter to the archbishop, similarly: ‘Item 
non extinguatis libros Wicleph, quia Thomas Waldensis, in quo sunt sententiae Wicleph, 
manebit in Collegio Artistarum, quem librum Magister Kozlowski attulit de Basilea’ 
The reference is probably to Thomas of Walden or Thomas Netter (died 1430), @ 
Carmelite who opposed Wycliff’s teachings and who participated in the prosecution d 
Sir John Oldcastle in 1413. He was sent to the Council of Constance (where Kozlowski 
obtained his book) and later to King Wladyslaw of Poland in support of the pope’ 
crusade against the Hussites (1419). See DNB under Netter, Thomas. The summary 
by Thomas was hostile, of course; Galka means that such a text preserves Wycliff’ 
tenets in the very act of refuting them. 
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A POLISH VERNACULAR EULOGY OF WYCLIFF 


_ Wycliff was enclosed in this letter.’ In recounting his story and explaining 


his theoretical position, Galka cannily emphasises the tenets referring to 
state supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs, for the Erastianism of Wycliff 
would please the barons for immediate political reasons. He adds a new 
item to the charges reported against him: ‘that I had aroused the barons 


' of the kingdom of Poland against the priests’. He has taken refuge with 


' duke Bolestaw, he explains, only until such time as he may have a chance 


olumina 
notabili 
cis. Ide! 
vel cuiy 


to defend himself before the king against those charging him with heresy; 
but he hopes that the king will adjudicate the issue between him and the 
archbishop, ‘for it is his function, by Scripture, to judge between bishops 
and all other priests of his realm, as I would prove, God willing’: 


' ‘.,, maneoque sub tutela serenissimi Principis et domini, domini Boleslai 
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quinti, Ducis Oppoliensis et Glogoviensis, quousque possem habere 
salvum conductum ad Regem Poloniae, coram quo ac sua Baronia, si 
daretur mihi libertas defendendi causam meam et dicendi veritatem 
contra Episcopum et Doctores Cracovienses me haereticantes pro eo, 
quod legi et scripsi libros Wicleph, speroque dominus Poloniae me cum 
Episcopo praedicto et Doctoribus iudicaret, quia hoc habet facere ex 
scriptura iudicare Episcopos et omnes alios sacerdotes Regni sui, ut 
probarem Deo dante’ (op. cit., 115). 


A postscript urges the barons to press for return of Gatka’s property 
by the archbishop, who took it ‘violently and illegally’ (violenter et sine 
iure, quia me non vocato, nec sciente). No correspondent of Galka’s appears to 
have been left uninformed of that grievance. 

In addition, Galka adds a list of certain points of Wycliffite teaching 
which might be of especial interest to the baron, and which are reflected 
in the vernacular eulogy. The chief point is that the clerics of that time 
(moderni) are said to be priests of the emperor—that is, of the emperor 
Constantine—and not of Christ. It is from Constantine that they have 
drawn their title for the lands, towns, castles, incomes, banners and other 
pomps and possessions. Yet Galka’s sharp censure for the putative 
Donation of Constantine does not fall on the emperor, but on pope 
Silvester who ‘tricked and deceived him’ into making it and thus estab- 
lishing a precedent for other kings and nobles to do the same. 


‘Et sicut Constantinus Imperator deceptus et fraudatus a Silvestro 
Papa, dedit Romam civitatem etc. Silvestro: sic alii Reges, Principes et 
Barones etc. decepti inspiciendo Constantinum, dederunt civitates, 
oppida, castra, villas etc. sacerdotibus, et non Christum inspiciendo: nam 
Christi sacerdotes debent esse pauperes.’ 


1Codex Dipl. Univ. Cracov., ii. 115-18, item 159. Gatka calls the poem ‘quandam 
cantilenam vulgarem’. 
2‘Magnifice domine! Ad Episcopum Cracoviensem modernum sum delatus, quod 
legissem et scripsissem libros Magistri Iohannis Wicleph ac incitassem Baroniam Regni 
Poloniae contra sacerdotes etc.’ 
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It was as wrong for Constantine to resign Rome to the pope, says Galk, 
as it would be for the king of Poland to resign the city of Cracow to hi 
archbishop and to make his royal residence in the town of Proszowicz 
some village, or for the barons to do likewise for their bishops. Wha 
actuates the present drive against Wycliff’s books, initiated eleven year 
after their author’s death, is that their teachings will lead to forfeiture ¢ 
privileges and benefits stemming from Constantine: 


‘Et quia Magister Iohannes Wicleph hanc veritatem contra sacerdoty 
et alias multas veritates (docuit), idem Papa cum Episcopis et aliis sacer 
dotibus divitibus, timentes amittere praedictam a Constantino civitaten 
datam etc., post mortem Wicleph fere annis xj. inceperunt haereticar 
eundem Magistrum Iohannem Wicleph et extinguere eius libros, et si 
statuerunt, quod quicunque legeret istos libros, disceret vel edocere, 
deberet haereticus appellari. Hoc ergo fundamentum sciatis, quar 
moderni sacerdotes irascuntur contra legentes libros Wicleph.’ 


With this well-directed appeal to baronial self-interest, Gatka’s letter 
is concluded. It is in fact the last item in the extant series of document 
concerning him. His end is unknown. Despite his appeals to the property 
interests of royalty and nobility, his hope for trial before the king on; 
matter of Church discipline was ill founded. Very probably he died befor 
any decisive action was taken, just as his admired teacher in England wa 
fortunate enough to die before the passing of the statute De Haereti 
Comburendo (1400).+ 

The letters of Galka have literary value because of their impetuou 
and vivid style, which makes them stand apart from the usual matter-0f 
fact chancellary correspondence of the time. Even others who had t 
write about Gatka—Elgot, the university doctors, archbishop Olesnicki- 
were provoked by him into unwonted epistolary vigour. To an extrz 
ordinary degree, Galka’s personality conveys itself to us through his Latin 
sentences. Underneath, one can often sense a vernacular discourse reat} 
to irrupt into speech. No wonder that he sought expression in the Polish 
verses enclosed with the last letter and subsequently lost.? 

If we may judge from the letters, Gatka was not interested equally in 
all of Wycliff’s teachings. His enthusiasm was first aroused, apparently, 
by the philosophical speculations of the English reformer concerniy 
ideas and universals. But there is nothing in Wycliff’s ultra-realism, on 
would suppose—derived as it is from Plato by way of St. Augustine- 
which would by itself necessarily lead to theological heterodoxy. The 
union of reformism with ultra-realism was in a sense accidental; Ockham’ 
nominalism might scem to have been more appropriately associated with 
reform and dissent. Significantly, Gatka nowhere directly expresse 

? There is no evidence to support Heyne’s supposition concerning an ultimate 
repentance by Gatka, op. cit., iii. 69. 
? Galka clearly expected that it might at least be damaged. He advises having: 


better copy made in this case: ‘Si cedula cantilenae est confracta, faciatis ipsam vobis 
meliorem copiam.”’ 
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A POLISH VERNACULAR EULOGY OF WYCLIFF 


either agreement or disagreement with Wycliff’s fundamental theological 
heresy: his denial of transubstantiation. His one reference to the eucharist 
deals with ceremonials accompanying it, not with its essential nature. On 
the other hand, he is very outspoken indeed about institutional abuses 
and the need to reform them: about the corrupting effect of worldly 
power, the encroachment on State functions by the Church, the need to 
vindicate civil dominion (as Wycliff would have called it) in the admin- 
istering of Church affairs, the general need to reduce the formalities and 
costly trappings of religion. His most extensive comments on Church 
power deal with the supposed Donation of Constantine and its evil 
effects. He not only argues, like Wycliff in the Tractatus de Ecclesia,’ that 
pope Silvester should have refused the Donation, but he goes so far as to 
insist that the pope tricked and beguiled the emperor into giving it. 
Galka does not, however, mention the Wycliffite thesis that priests are 
self-disqualified if they are in a state of sin, nor does he comment upon 
the popular demand raised in Poland as well as Bohemia for lay par- 
ticipation in the sacrament sub utraque specie. The limited evidence before 
us indicates thas his adherence to Wycliff began in the purely philo- 
sophical realm and passed directly to the practical, as first suggested 
by the polemics against simony and blasphemy. 

The vernacular poem bears out the impression that Galka was more 
concerned with institutional reform than with theological doctrine, for it 
elaborates the same subjects treated in his letter to the Polish baron. 

There is a bit of evidence indicating that Galka’s influence was felt in 
Poland outside of learned and aristocratic circles. A preacher named 
Marcin ze Sremu, interrogated for suspected heresy in 1450, was asked 
about his beliefs in relation to various Hussite doctrines, and among other 
things, whether he was specifically a follower of Andrzej] Galka. The 
names of Huss and Wycliff were of course frequently linked in the in- 
quisitions for heresy following the collapse of the Hussite movement 
in Poland.? 

Ill 


The form of Galka’s eulogy on Wycliff deserves comment. It is 
written in stanzas of five short lines each, with six syllables to each line 
excepting the fourth, which has seven. The rhyme scheme is aabbb, 
but some stanzas are monorhymed. The type is generally akin to 
thymed medieval Latin verse, both secular and religious. More than 
one critic? has suggested indebtedness to Hussite songs and hymns then 


1 Ed. J. Loserth, London 1886. 

* Evidence about these trials has recently been collected from Polish city records by 
by J. Macek, Husyci na Pomorzu iw Wielkopolsce. Warsaw 1956, tr. from the Czech. For 
the reference to Galka, see p. 149. In a recent article Stanislaw Kolbuszewski has 
called attention to copies of Gatka’s letter which are preserved in the archives of the 
Wroclaw cathedral chapter. Kolbuszewski argues that one of them is very probably 
an autograph copy. See Awartalnik Opolski, i (1955), 40-72. e 

3 Chmielowski, op. cit., i. 89; Stanislaw Dobrzycki, Polska Poezya Sredniowieczna, 
Cracow 1900, 33; Wilhelm Bruchnalski in Dzieje Lit. Pigk., i (1918), 117; Roman 
Pilat, Historya Literatury Polskiej w Wiekach Srednich, i, Part 2, Warsaw 1926, 353. 
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circulating not only in Bohemia but in Poland also. We know about th 
prevalence of such hymns because of a synodal mandate in Prague (1406 
prohibiting the use of all but a specified few: 


‘Cantilenarum prohibicio. 

‘Item mandat dominus Archiepiscopus quod plebani et ecclesiarun 
rectores in predicationibus nuncient prohibitas esse novas cantileng 
omnes preter 

buoh wssemohicy etc. 

hospodine pomiluj ny 

Jesu Chryste styedry kniezie 

Swaty nass Waczlawe. 
Alias contra cantantes et cantare permittentes per remedia juris 
punientur.’ } 


Satiric Latin verse in short rhyming pairs also came out of Bohemia, and 
it too resembles Gatka’s eulogy: 

‘Curati et sacerdotes 

Possidentes amplas dotes 

De salute animarum 

Subditarum curant parum 

Nihil quaerunt quam habere 

Et hominibus placere, etc.’? 


With all his originality, Gatka was not composing without precedent. 

The text of this poem was brought to light in modern times whena 
copy was found in the Géttingen University Library early in the nine. 
teenth century. Its discoverer, thinking it was written in Old Czech, sent 
a transcription to Prague, whence Joseph Dobrowski forwarded a copy 
to the journal Pamietnik Warszawski. Here it was published in 1816,* andit 
has been republished many times since with few changes. The present text 
is that given by Stefan Vrtel-Wierczyriski in his anthology of Old Polish 
literature, and the translation is indebted to his modernised version 
published elsewhere.* 


1 Héfler, Concilia, 52, item 4. 

* Cited from Héfler, Geschichtsschreiber, by Kolbuszewski, Ruchy Husyckie, 21. Some 
years later, a witness reported (1455) that another Polish priest, Stanistaw of Pokos, 
had a book ‘sic incipientem: Panye Boze, etc., vulgariter scriptum, quem, ips 
ambulans in scola deferebat in manibus.’ The same priest, according to another witnes, 
had ‘epistolas dominicales et evangilia in vulgari scripta’, Kolbuszewski, 20. We may 
assume that Gatka’s vernacular effort in this field was not isolated. 

3 ‘Wiersz o Wiklefie’, Pamietnik Warszawski, v (1816), 457-60. See also Stanislaw 
Potocki, Pochwaly, Mowy i Rozprawy, Warsaw 1816, ii. 423-5, for details on the dis- 
covery as well as a somewhat varying version of the text. 

4 Editions used are: Pamietnik Warszawski (PW) and St. Potocki (SP) as cited in the 
preceding note; I. B. Rakowiecki, Prawda Ruska, Warsaw 1822, ii. 217 f. (PR), Michal 
Wiszniewski, op. cit., iii. 425-7 (MW); Codex Dipl. Univ. Cracov., ii. 116-18 (CD) ; and 
the basic edition, that by Stefan Vrtel-Wierczynski, Wybér Tekstéw Staropolskich, 
Warsaw 1950 ed., 192 f. (VW). A modernised version is given by the last-named in 
his Sredniowieczna Poezja Polska Swiecka, Cracow 1923, 111-14. 

Helpful discussion of the text is given by Wladyslaw Nehring, Altpolnische Sprach- 


denkmaler, Berlin 1886, 224-9; Jan Los, Poczgtki Pismiennictwa Polskiego, Lwéw 1922, | 


457 f.; and Vrtel-Wierczynski, Sred. Poezja, 38-40. 
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A POLISH VERNACULAR EULOGY OF WYCLIFF 


CANTILENA VULGARIS 


Excellentia magistri Joannis Wikleph edita ab Andrea de Dobschino 
olim magistro artium studii cracoviensis ex vetustissimo exemplari. 


1. Lachowie, Niemczowie, Ye Poles and ye Germans, 
fschiczi iazikowie, Men of all nations, 

watpiczeli w mowie If ye waver—be it in speech 
y fschego pisma slowie And any word of script— 
Wikleph prawda powie. 5 Wycliff will tell you truth. 

2, Gemuzz nie rownego None there is like him, 
mistrza poganyskego No pagan master, 

y krzeszczianyskego, Nor yet a Christian one; 

ani badze wiaczszego, Nor will there be another 

asz do dnia sadnego. 10 Until the Judgment Day. 

3. Kto chce tego dowieszcz, Who would have proof thereof, 
tagest 0 niem powieszcz: This is the tale about him: 
kto k niemu przistapi Whoever joins with him 

yw gego droga wstapi, And enters on his path 

nigdy z niey nie stapi. 15 Will never quit it more. 

4. Od boskich rozumow From the reasonings divine 
asz do luczskich umow— To the pacts of human folk, 
reczi pospolite, The things of common weal, 
wiele madrczom zacrite, . Many from wise men hid— 
uczinil odcrite. 20 These he has revealed. 

5. O cirkwney gednoszczi, Of church’s unity 

koszczelney swiatoszczi, And church’s holiness, 
Anticrista wloszczi, Of the realm of Antichrist 
nynieyszhich popow zloszczi And evil of today’s priests, 
popissal s pelnoszczi. 25 He has in fulness written. 

6. Kristowi kaplany, The chaplains of Christ 

od Krista wezwany, With a calling from Christ 
gegozz nasladuia Are followers of Him, 

y skutki ukazuia And by their deeds affirm / 
czo szag roskazuia. 30 What they order us to do. 

7. Cessarsszczi popowie But the emperor’s priests 

sa Anticristowie, Are men of Antichrist, 

gich mocz nie od Crista, Their power is not of Christ 
ale od Anticrista, But comes of Antichrist, 

s cessarskego lista. 35 Through the document of Caesar. 


Title: Cantilena Vulgaris/ So called in Gatka’s reference to the poem in his last letter. 
The Latin headnote is reported by the transcriber to have been written in a different 
hand, also of the fifteenth century; PW, 460. 


2 iazikowie/ For a SP usually reads 0, sometimes a, passim; NW reads a, passim. Minor 
deviations in spelling and dividing words are not noted. 
12 ta gest/ ta gt (iest) PW, MW; ta ga SP. 
17 luczskich/ luiczskich MW. 
21 gednoszczi/ godnoszczi PR. 
26 Kristowi/ Kristowie SP. 
35 8 cessarskego/ Scessarskego PW, PR, MW;; z cessarskiego SP. 
7! 
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8. Pirzwy pop Lassota 
wzzal mocz od chobota 
Canstantina smoka, 
gegozz iad wylan z boka 
w cirkwi rok od roka. 


g. Lassota sza trudzil, 
Schatan go pobudzil, 

by cessarze[m] ludzil, 
weymienyn gi obludzil, 
Rzim na nie[m] wyludzil. 


10. A po niem laici, 
obludzeny fschiczci, 
przeedz gich dziedzici, 
namiasckowie stradnyci, 
sa w welikey tszczii. 


11. Chcemli tszczice zabycz, 
a pokoia nabycz, 

musszimy sza modlicz 

Bogu, a miecz naostrzicz, 
Anticristi pobicz. 


12. Nie zzelaznim meczem 
Anticrista szeczem; 
Szwiati Pawel z lista 

rzekl: zabicz Anticrista 
slowem Ihesu Krista. 


13. Prawda—rzecz Kristowa, 
lezz—Anticristowa ; 

prawda popi taia, 

yzze sza gey lakaia, 

lezz pospolstwu baia. 


14. Kriste, przez twe rani, 
racz nam dacz kaplani, 
gizzby prawda wiedli, 
Anticrista pogrzebli, 

Nas k tobie prziwiedli. 


First did pope Silvester 

Take power from the tail 

Of Constantine’s dragon; 

From its side ran the poison 
40 In the church, year after year. 


Silvester was at pains, 

And Satan roused him up, 
The emperor to deceive; 

He tricked him of possessions, 
And Rome he took by fraud. 


ae 
uo 


And after him lay folk 

Have all been beguiled; 

Through this their inheritors 

And miserable descendants 
50 Are in affliction great. 


If our misery we’d surmount 
And peace we’d obtain, 
We must pray to God 
And sharpen our sword 
55 And Antichrist defeat. 


Not with an iron sword [or] 
With blows beat Antichrist; 
St. Paul in his Epistle 
Said: ‘Kill Antichrist 


60 With the word of Jesus Christ.’ 


xs 
o 


Truth is the thing of Christ 
Falsehood—of Antichrist; 
The priests conceal the truth; 
Of it they are afraid 

And fear the common folk. 


na 
ou 


Christ, for Thy wounds’ sake 
Of Thy grace give us priests 
Who'll lead lives of truth, 
Who’ll bury Antichrist 

70 And lead us to Thee. 


37 od chobota/ odchobota PW, PR, NW, SP. 


43 weymienyn/ emended to w gymieny (i.e., imieniu) by Nehring; meaning accepted 


by VW. 


45 nie[m]/ nie PW, PR, MW, CD; nanié SP. 


48 przeedz/ precedzz SP. 
57 szeczem/ szeizem MW. 
70 prziwiedli/ prziwiydi MW. 
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A POLISH VERNACULAR EULOGY OF WYCLIFF 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


3 Nehring suggests watpid jeli; LoS and Vrtel-Wierczyriski agree that the sense is 
watpicie-li (cf. the Russian enclitic -li). 

23 Vrtel-Wierzynski gives the sense of ‘land, country’ for wlosé; Potocki suggests 
‘power, rule’ (wladza). 

27 The term wezwany probably refers to vocation in the technical sense. 

29 skutki is an old instrumental case. 

30 The sense requires nam for szgg, which is an undisputed reading. 

35 The document (list, letter) is the Donation of Constantine. 

36 Lassota is a punning name for Silvester: silva (forest) is las in Polish. Caro 
mistakenly took this name to refer to Nicholas Lasocki, a protégé of the archbishop, 
op. cit., V. 409 n. 

37-39 The reference to the dragon’s tail and the poisoning of the Church is clarified 
by a legend reported by Jean de Paris, De Donatione Constantini, cap. xxii, to the effect 
that angels’ voices were heard in the air at the time of the Donation, saying: ‘Hodie in 
Ecclesia venenum effusum est.’ Jean refers to a Life of pope Silvester as his source. The 
anecdote was widely known; cf. Piers Plowman, c. xviii. 220-4 and Skeat’s notes on the 
passage. Nehring (op. cit., 227) mistakenly supposed that the poison sprang from 
Constantine’s leprosy. More probably, the dragon as source of the venom is to be 
understood allegorically. 

46 niem refers to Constantine. 

48 Nehring emended przeedz to przetoz (therefore). 

58 A reference to II Thess. ii. 3-10? 
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The Curés and the Third Estate: the ic 
of Reform in the Pamphlets of the French 
Lower Clergy in the period 1787-1789 


by M. G. HUTT 


Lecturer in History, University of Leeds 





he convening of the Assembly of Notables and the prolonged con 

flict between the government and the Parlement of Paris gave rise ti 

a ferment of discussion throughout France during 1787 and 178} 
This increased after the publication of the arrét du conseil on 8 August 17 
which gave 1 May 1789 as the date for the opening of an Estates-Genera 
The public debate was greatly encouraged by, and indeed largely carrie( 
on in, the innumerable pamphlets which appeared after the king had, i 
July, invited informed persons to submit memoranda on the proper fom 
and functions of such an assembly. Amid this ‘avalanche of proposak 
complaints, protests and far-fetched schemes’! there were a considerabk 
number of pamphlets written by members of the lower clergy. Although 
the great majority of these are anonymous, the form of the titles an¢ 
more important, internal evidence indicate that they are almost certain) 


the work of clerical writers. The nature and content of these pamphlet) 


are a valuable indication of the attitude of at least a considerable section- 
and this an influential section—of the lower clergy on the eve of th 
Revolution. In these pamphlets are expressed in their clearest form tht 
ideas which formed the content of many of the speeches made by cur 
agitators in the electoral assemblies which met in the spring of 1789, ani 
which, modified in more sober committees, dictated many of the clause 
which clerical cahiers devoted to Church affairs.? 

The pamphleteers complained bitterly of the gulf between upper ani 
lower clergy, between bishops, abbots and canons on the one hand ani 


1V. Carriére, Introduction aux études d’histoire locale, Paris 1934-40, iii. 648. M. 3 
Garrett estimates some 500 pamphlets were published in the period 5 July—-27 December 
1788, and nearly all discussed the proper procedure etc. of an Estates-General (A 
critical bibliography of the pamphlet literature published in France between 5 Jul 
and 27 Dec. 1788’ in Howard College Bulletin, \xxxiii. 1925, 1-45). See also the estimate 
cited by B. C. Schafer, ‘Quelques jugements de pamphleétaires sur le clergé a la veille de 
la Révolution’ in Annales Historiques de la Révolution Frangaise xvi (1939), 110 n. 1. 

* The pamphlets used are held in the Andrew D. White Library of Cornell Univer 
sity, in the Croker Collection at the British Museum, in the Rondonneau Collection it 
the Archives Nationales and in the Bibliothéque Nationale. Their number and divers 
geographical origin should ensure the adequacy of the sample. I am indebted to the staf 
of Cornell University Library, and in particular to Miss G. E. Gaskill, for many 
courtesies, and to Mrs. P. Hyde for having verified numerous references to pamphlets in 
the British Museum. 
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THE CURES AND THE THIRD ESTATE 


curés and vicaires on the other. ‘Qw’ils [the curés’ superiors in the hier- 
archy] nous permettent de nous élever avec force contre cette distinction 
injurieuse pour eux et pour nous de premier et de second ordre, qu’on 
ne rougit pas de qualifier de haut et bas clergé.’! The lower clergy were 
poor, hard-working in their vital rdle yet helpless in the hands of their 
superiors. The Church was immensely wealthy: its revenue from landed 
property and the tithe alone amounted to some 150,000,000 Jivres.* But 
if ‘the corps of the clergy [was] worthy of respect the administration of its 
goods [was] vicious’.* The system of holding benefices in commendam 
resulted in further increases of revenue to bishops and other favoured 
clerics who already prospered as a result of the landed property attached 
to their offices. ‘Abbayes, qui par leur immensité, présentent un aliment 
presque nécessaire a la corruption parce que le besoin seul ne peut les con- 
sommer’ were given to prelates ‘qui déja regorgent de richesses’.4 The 
commendam system more than any other single abuse split the clergy into 
rich and poor. ‘Le Clergé de France est divisible en deux classes: celle des 
Titulaires en fonction et celle des Commendataires, ou, pour parler plus 
clairement, les curés en exercice environnés des pauvres qui réclament la 
dime, et les commendataires qui leur ont enlevé ces dimes.’> The whole 
system ought to be abolished, suggested several pamphlets, together with 
the Concordat of 1516 which had given rise to it.* Pluralism, ‘une source 
intarissable d’intrigues et d’assiduités humiliantes dans la cour des 
princes’, ‘inconnu dans les siécles brillants de l’église . . . [et] aussi con- 
traire 4 la saine morale qu’a la loi puisque le bénéfice n’est accordé que 
pour le travail, beneficium propter officium’,’ pluralism must be swept away 
and with it the system whereby ‘les uns meurent de faim tandis que les 
autres regorgent de biens’.® 

1 Mém. pour les cs. par un de leur confrére [sic] du diocése d’ Evreux, n.p.n.d., 10. Through- 
out the notes mém.=meémoire, c.=curé, l.=lettre, p.c.=portion congrue. 

2 This was the estimate given by bishop C. M. de Talleyrand-Périgord, once an 
Agent-Général du Clergé (Motion de M. l’évéque d’ Autun sur les biens ecclésiastiques du 10 octobre 
1789, Versailles 1789, 6.) 

3 Réflexions d’un c. sur le temporel des ecclésiastiques, n.p. 1789, 3. 

4 Béranger de Hauterive, Haro sur la F... des B..., Grenoble 1789, 43 and 33-4. 
See also Réflexions d’un c. sur l’administration des biens de l’ Eglise, n.p.n.d., 15. 


5 [?aristocratie enchainée: 2me. cahier contenant l'état actuel du clergé de France; doléances du 
clergé du royaume, 2nd ed. n.p. 1789, 23-4. Cf. Doléances du clergé du 2nd. ordre, n.p. 
1789, 4. 

6 Laristocratie enchainée ... 15; Laborie, Questions sur la réforme du clergé, Versailles 
nd., 4; A MM. les cs. de France sur la tenue prochaine des Etats-Généraux, n.p.n.d., 10-11; 
Moyens principaux de réforme importante et nécessaire dans l’administration, la discipline et les 
meurs du clergé, n.p.n.d., 10-11. Cf. Est-il plus avantageux de supprimer le Concordat et 
réablir la Pragmatique Sanction que de laisser subsister le Concordat?, n.p.n.d., passim. 

? Motifs des justes plaintes que le clergé du 2nd. ordre doit porter aux Etats-Généraux, n.p.n.d., 
28 and Laborie, Questions . . ., 9. See below p. 83 where Chatizel is cited; also A MM. les 
os. de France ..., 9; Est-il plus avantageux .. .?, 10; Mém. pour les cs. par un de leur confrére . . ., 
19; Moyens principaux . . ., 9; Question théologique—les membres d’un chapitre peuvent-ils se 
stparer de leur corps pour se présenter, personnellement, a l’assemblée des trois états. . . ?, n.p.n.d., 
7-8; Pétition au nom des cs. a p.c. a présenter aux états-généraux, par un gros décimateur, n.p.n.d., 
15. 

8 F, X. Laurent, Essai sur la réforme du clergé par un vicaire de campagne, Paris 1789, 309, 
and see 308-78 passim; also C. Fauchet, De la religion nationale, Paris 1789, 117-34. 
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The diversion of revenues intended for religious houses into the hand| progr 
of secular clergymen—for this is the essence of the commendam system!—| comes 
undoubtedly increased the gulf between rich and poor clergy, but it was| obligé 
an abuse perpetrated (or so it might seem at first sight) at the expense of Qui 0! 
the unpopular regular clergy. Far more apparent to the curé and bitterly sonne: 
resented by him was the diversion into the hands of others, and thes | includ 
usually the rich gros décimateurs, of tithes which ought to have been paid| took a 
to him.? The gros décimateurs, as the tithe-owners were called, had certain} needs, 
obligations, the chief of which was the payment of a portion congrue to the| lord 0 
incumbent. ‘What a generous and magnanimous gift from the tithe.| portion 
owning clergy’ this was! The portion congrue had been raised in 1768 to pamp! 
500 livres for curés and 200 livres for vicaires. In 1778 the vicaires were autre: 
given 50 livres more. Again in 1780 the Assemblée Générale du Clergé & source 
France declared itself ‘touchée de leur [les congruistes] situation et pénétrée} in the 
de la nécessité de venir a leur secours’: but, says the pamphleteer, the con. system 
gruists ‘ne ressentirent aucun effet de cette commisération inspirée par ne son 
leurs pressants besoins’.* In 1786 the portion congrue was raised to 700 livres, |e pati 
But this was still unsatisfactory. The edict of 1768 had, at the same| ecclési 
time as increasing the portion congrue, transferred the dimes novales from the| pour 
incumbent to the décimateur. ‘Voila un dédommagement bien généreux.} should 
Furthermore his increased salary resulted in the congruist being moved | ‘décum¢ 
into a higher class for the purposes of clerical taxation. The increase in| which 
1786 moved him higher still,® and by this time the real value of his salary | curés } 
had sadly declined—hence the suggestion that the portion congrue, if con- 1 Pe 
tinued, should be paid in kind or that its level should at least fluctuate 2 Ré 
with the price of corn.’ ‘Personne n’ignore qu’aux prix ot sont parvenus| %¢ Péti 

.C. S€€ 
See Receuil des actes, titres et mémoires concernant les affaires du clergé de France mis en } on 17 
nouvel ordre, and. ed. Paris 1768-71, iv. col. 1115. | confreres 
* For how this had occurred see P. Gagnol, La dime ecclésiastique en France au 18m. | geyy , . 
siécle, Paris 1910, 52-61 and H. Marion, La dime ecclésiastique en France au 18me. siécle | es prétr 
sa suppression, Bordeaux 1912, 15-19. See Marion, op. cit. 164 for an estimate of the | 24-5; 1 
number of congruists in some 11 dioceses. | Projet de 
Curé tithe-owners might not necessarily be as prosperous as congruists, however, if : Fauche 
only because the edict of 29 Jan. 1698 gave gros décimateurs the option of ceding their | dated « 
tithes or paying a portion congrue. See P. de Vaissiére, Curés de campagne de l’ancienw \ (Catéchis 
France, Paris 1933, 205-6 and C. Porée, Les cahiers des curés et des communautés ecclésiastiqus | in Mén 
du baillage d’ Auxerre, Auxerre 1927, 76-91. Cf. however D. Mathieu, L’ancien régime on Hats-gén 
Lorraine et Barrois, 3rd. ed. Paris 1907, 151-3; De Vaissiére, op. cit., 207-15}; Porée, | gy gouve 
op. cit., 76-98 and A. Laveille, “Les revenus du clergé breton avant la Révolution’ in | 3; pn, ; 
Revue des Questions Historiques, xcii (1912), 466-7. Bruxell 
3 Réflexions d’un c. sur administration . . . 9. For other charges on the tithe, important |  sidératig 
or picturesque, see Gagnol, op. cit., go-3, Mathieu, op. cit., 154-7, De Vaissiére, 3M 
op. cit., 197-9. : ; ‘ ) 4-5; Pe 
* Mém. pour les cs. de France relativement @ la convocation prochaine des états-généraur, | 6: Obsey 
Paris 1788, 45-6. See also Lettres d’un capucin a nos seigneurs du clergé de France, n.p. 1789, 14. 4 Ps 
5 Réclamation des cs. du royaume sur l’insuffisance de la p.c., n.p.n.d., 32. The dimes novales, 5 Bx 
payable on newly-cultivated land, were officially accorded the curés in 1686. | dlats-gén 
6 Réclamation des cs.... sur... la p.c., 3-35. In 1786 the congruist entered the second 6 Su 
highest of the eight classes of taxpayer—see G. Lepointe, L’organisation et la politiqu | q’yn ¢, . 
financiéres du clergé de France sous le régne de Louis XV, Paris 1923, 243-77 and his appdx. vi. 71 
7L. F. L. de Livonniére, P.c., question de droit mise en délibération dans toutes les convoct- } Chatize 
tions des baillages . . . du royaume, n.p.n.d., 6; Brottier [apoc.], La réforme du clérge a propostt | Soylavi 
aux états-généraux, n.p. 1789, 7, 15-18; Réclamation des cs... . sur... la p.c., 35-6. 6 
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: hall progressivement, dans ce siécle, tous les objets nécessaires 4 la vie, les 
tem! comestibles et les vétements, 700 livres ne peuvent les fournir 4 un homme 
: it was| obligé de vivre en son particulier, de nourrir et gager un domestique. . . 
ense of Qui oserait dire que 700 livres peuvent alimenter et entretenir deux per- 
bitterly sonnes?’! Taxation took 60 livres, a housekeeper the same, and food, 
J these| including special food for fast-days, 200 livres. Heating, drink and corn 
n paid| took another 380 /ivres and still the curé had to find not merely for his own 
certain} needs, for salt, spices and linen, but also provide alms for the poor whom the 
» to the lord of the parish and the owner of the tithes only too rarely helped.* The 
- tithe. portion congrue must be raised and this could best be done, suggested some 
768 to pamphlets, by abolishing bénéfices simples, benefices which, being ‘sans 
s were autre obligation que celle de la conscience’, formed merely an additional 
lergé & | source of income to favoured clergy, and represented another grave abuse 
énétrée! in the Church. But far more pamphlets attacked the very basis of the 
re con-| system. Why should the tithe go to the gros bénéficiers ‘la plupart [desquels] 
ée par’ nesont que d’illustres fainéants [qui] dépensent, dans le luxe et les plaisirs, 
> livres, le patrimoine des pauvres’.* ‘Que les curés . . . soient dotés en biens-fonds 
> same| ecclésiastiques et que les curés et les vicaires ne soient plus dépendants 
om the! pour leur subsistance des gros décimateurs.’> Ecclesiastical revenues 
reux,.»! should go to those for whom they were originally intended and not to 
moved | ‘décimateurs who are known [to the people] only by the tributes with 
ease in| which they enrich themselves’.* The tithes ought to be returned to the 
salary | curés as the present owners died off.’ 


if con- 1 Pétition au nom des cS. @ p.C. . « +5 3. 
ictuate 2 Réclamation des cs. du royaume contre les injustices du haut clergé, n.p. 1789, 9-10 and 
rvenys | se Pétition des cs., n.p.n.d., p. 6 of the 7 pp. version. For other demands for an increased 


: pec. see Vive le roi! Paix, justice, abondance fleuriront sous son régne; doléances duc. de M..., 
€ msm) np, 1789, 16; Mém. pour les cs. par un de leur confrére . . ., 22; Lettre d’un c. a un de ses 
confréres sur la nomination de leurs députés aux états-généraux, n.p.n.d., 12; Est- il plus avanta- 
au 18m. | geux...?, 113; Moyens principaux .. ., 6-7; Trés-humble requéte au roi, présentée par les cs. et 
siecle e | Ips prétres chargés du ministére pastoral en France, n.p. 1789 5 note; Réflexions d’un c., 13, 
= of the | 24-5; Le veu de la raison pour les paroisses, les cs. et les pauvres, n.p. 1787, 23; P. J. Chatizel, 
.. | Projet de plaintes et de demandes pour étre présenté par des cs. du diocése d’ Angers, n.p. 1789, 9; 
vever, if | Fauchet, De la religion nationale, 122; Lettre de MM les cs. du diocese de Grasse a M. Necker, 
ng their | dated 3 March 1789, copied in Arch. Nat. B III 63 fols. 326-8; Laurent, Essai, 6; 
ancunt \ Catéchisme des cs. auvergnats, cited in A, C. C, de Lavaréne ‘Histoire de Mgr. De Bonal’ 
tastiqus | in Méms. de l’Académie de Clermont-Ferrand, xxvii (1885), 485; Le grand coup de filet des 
égime @  ttats-généraux, n.p. 1789, 3; Mém. pour les cs., n.p.n.d., 7; Hommage a l’humanité, dénonciation 
; Porée, au gouvernement et états-généraux sur l’abus du pouvoir temporel des évéques de France, n.p. 1789, 
tion 11 | 31 n. 1; Observations sur la répartition des biens ecclésiastiques et particuliérement des dixmes, 
Bruxelles 1789, 55-6; Cahier des cs. de Dauphiné, Lyon 1789, ix-x; J. L. Gouttes, Con- 

portant | sidérations sur l’injustice des prétentions du clergé et de la noblesse, n.p. 1789, 13. 


aissiére, 3 Mém. pour les cs. par un de leur confrére . . .. 12. See also A MM les cs. de France. . ., 
: ) 4-5; Pétition au nom des cs. a p.c. . . ., 17-18; Mém. pour les cs., 5; Laborie, Questions . . ., 

zénéraut, | 6; Observations sur la répartition des biens ecclésiastiques . . ., 62; Moyens principaux . . ., ve 

789, 14: 4 Pétition des cs., 11. 

- novales, 5 Extrait des délibérations et des arrétés des cs. d’Orléans, relativement a la convocation des 

| élats-généraux, n.p. n.d., 5. See also Le veu de la raison . . ., 39-46. 

; second ® Sur Vascendant aristocratique de la noblesse dans le clergé, n.p.n.d., 1. See Réflexions 

politiqu d'une... ., 3-4. 

pdx. vi. ” L’aristocratie enchainée . . ., 17-21 ; Laborie, Questions . .., 6; Mém. pour les cs., 7, 8, 133 


convoca- } Chatizel, Projet de plaintes . . ., 8; Réclamation des cs. . . . contre les injustices . . .. 37; J. L. G. 
propos _ Soulavie, Doléances des cs. du royaume et particulizrement des cs. de Normandie, Caen 1789, 10. 
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The financial position of the lower clergy was made worse by the fx 
that they were over-taxed. ‘Sire, nous supportons presque seuls tout| 
fardeau des impots.”! The specific exemption from taxation which 
portion congrue was declared to enjoy in the edict of 1686 had ceased j 
apply.? “There are dioceses where curés receiving just a portion con 
and no casuels pay 100, 120, 130 and, little as you would expect it, 150 ay 
160 livres’ in taxation. ‘C’est ce qu’on appelle dans les pays d’électi 
abus de volle.’ And since 1768 even vicaires, who enjoyed no Church pp. 
perty at all, had been forced to pay taxes from their meagre income! 
The 1765 assessment upon which the bureaux diocésains based their ta 
demands was grossly unfair; it resulted in curés paying one tenth of the; 
income in taxation whereas canons paid only one thirtieth; it resulted; 
curés with 1,500 livres being taxed in the same class as bishops with so 
livres and in benefices with cure of souls paying more than bénéfices simples 
If the system itself was unfair its administration was far worse. Duilli 
curé of St. Parquier, was speaking from experience when he said ‘a 
injustices des bureaux [diocésains] sont irréfragables . . . Les cont, 
buables ne peuvent pas étre recus a s’en plaindre et . . . les chambre: 
ecclésiastiques n’ont de juridiction que pour les approuver et non pou 
les faire réparer’.® It was not impossible for a bishop to escape taxatio) 
altogether with a bureau’s connivance.* The curé who complained cout 
not hope to have justice done him by the chambres supérieures de décimes (0 
chambres ecclésiastiques) which heard appeals in cases which the bure 
could not judge themselves.? In these appeal courts ‘nous [les curé 
n’avons qu’un représentant qui n’a qu’une voix impuissante et qui est d 
presque tous les diocéses au choix de l’évéque, a sa dévotion et a celle dj 
bureau’. The chambres were ‘toutes composées de gros bénéficiers’, 
same who ‘nous font supporter injustement les surcharges en décimes’ }j 
their rulings in the bureaux.® 

This was the basic trouble. ‘If up to the present time the lower cle 

11. écrite par les cs. de Franche-Comté au roi, au sujet des maneuvres dune partie du ha 
clergé et de la noblesse, n.p.n.d., 6. 

2 Réclamations des cs... . sur... la p.c., 13-16. 

3 Mém. présente par les cs. a p.c., n.p. 1788, 8-g, 15-16. 

4 Réclamation des cs. . . . contre les injustices . . ., 34-5, 29-30, 32. See also Cahier dest 
de Dauphiné, 141-3; Chatizel, L. d MM les cs. du diocése d’ Angers, n.p. 1789, 9. 

5 Réclamation de M. Duilhé, curé de St. Parquier, n.p.n.d., 10. 

6 Mém. présenté par les cs. a p.c., 243 Chatizel, L. d MM les cs... ., 6. 

7 The eight chambres supérieures de décimes (or chambres ecclésiastiques) consisted of of 
representative from each diocese within the ressort of each chamber and three coun! 
(usually in orders) from the local parlement. In practice the bishop nearly always nom 
nated the diocesan representative. Archbishops and bishops could all sit in the chambe 
ex officio, but could not take part in judgements affecting their sees. See the Recueil & 
actes, titres et mémoires . . . du Clergé . . ., viii. cols. 2177-90. 

8 MS letter signed ‘les cs. de France’, enclosing a copy of Mém. présenté par les ¢s 
p.c., in Arch, Nat. Ba 1 file 7. See also Mém. présenté au ministére et sécrétaire d’état ayanl 
département du clergé par les cs. a p.c., n.p. 1788, cited by A. C. C. de Lavaréne, op. ci 
485; Mém en faveur des cs., n.p.n.d., 18; A MM les cs. de France . . ., 3-4; Mém. pour| 


cs.. 10, 11, 16; Mém. présenté par les cs. a p.c., 28; Doléances particuliéres des chapitres' 
Grasse, copied in Arch. Nat. B III 63 fols. 456-7; Mém. pour les cs. par un de leur w 
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THE CURES AND THE THIRD ESTATE 


have not had sufficient resources, if they have supported practically the 
whole burden of clerical taxation, even though they possess only a very 
small portion of the Church’s goods, it is because they have never been 
adequately represented [in the administrative organisation of the Clergé 
de France] and because the upper clergy have always been able to lay 
down the law.’! The upper clergy were not merely unduly rich and idle, 
but they also had in their exclusive control the Church’s administration. 
Despite their vital importance in the religious rdle of the Church—‘rien 
n'est plus estimable, ni plus évidemment utile qu’un bon curé au milieu 
desa paroisse’ was bishop Thémines’s tribute2—and despite their security 
in office and status as ordinaries of their own cures,* the curés were no 
longer consulted by the bishops as they had been in the pristine days of 
the Church. ‘Les curés ne sont point consultés. Le dépdt de la Foi leur a 
cependant été confié comme aux évéques.’* Since the mid-seventeenth 
century they had been forbidden ‘de se syndiquer et de s’assembler pour 
traiter de leurs affaires communes’® and in recent years ‘s’ils ont voulu 
assembler pour concerter des démarches juridiques, on les a traité d’esprits 
inquiets et rebelles’*—as had happened in the Dauphiné in 1780.7 Many 
pamphlets called for the re-establishment of diocesan synods and of the 
curés’ right to organise themselves in syndicats.8 This was not the only 
complaint of the kind. The edict of April 1695 had consecrated, in the curés’ 
opinion, the despotic superiority of the prelates by strengthening their 
disciplinary power over the lower clergy. ‘Peut-on encore se dissimuler . . . 
tout ce qui a ajouté d’avilissement [pour les curés] l’édit de 1695, édit 
provoqué par les corrupteurs de la morale . . . édit arraché a force 
(intrigues 4 Louis XIV ?’® This edict, ‘which can . . . be considered as the 
tomb of the curés’ authority’,!° ought to be abolished as well as those 
forbidding the lower clergy the right of assembly. 

Denied assemblies of their own in which to put forward the lower 
clergy’s point of view, the curés were in most dioceses to all intents and 
purposes excluded from the bureaux diocésains.1 Membership of the bureaux 


1 Pétition des cs., 7. 2 Instructions et cahier du hameau de Madon, Blois 1789, 93. 

3See the Déclarations of 8 October 1726 and 15 January 1731 in Recueil des anciennes 
lois frangaises, ed. F. Isambert etc., Paris 1822-33, xxi. 301-3, 342-3. 

44 MM les cs. de France . . ., 6 and see Motifs des justes plaintes . . ., 3-14. 

5 Moyens principaux . . ., 4. 8 Réclamation des cs. . . . contre les injustices . . ., 4. 

? Mém. pour les cs. . . . relativement a la convocation . . ., 24-5, 57-9, 91-4 and see Cahier 
des cs. de Dauphiné, p. x. 

8 Moyens principaux . . ., 4-6, 8, 10; Mém. pour les cs. . . . relativement @ la convocation... ., 
11-12, 92-3; Catéchisme des cs. auvergnats..., cited by A. A. C. de Lavaréne in 
loc. cit., p. 485; A MM les cs. de France ..., 1-2, 5-6; Laborie, Questions . . ., 6, 10; 
Doléances du clergé du 2nd. ordre, 24-6; Chatizel, Projet de plaintes . . ., 9; Fauchet, De la 
religion nationale, 74, 84-5. PE OU. « «gO; 

10 Motifs des justes plaintes . . .. 13. See also A MM les cs. de France . . ., 2-3; Moyens 
principaux . . ., 53 Doléances des églisiers . . ., printed in C, L. Chassin, Les élections et les 
cahiers de Paris, Paris 1888-809, ii. 96-8. 

11 Cf. however certain bureaux; at Lectoure 8 of 11 were curés, at Lescar 4 of 7, at 
Montauban 3 of 6 (Lepointe, op. cit., 92). Most often members were nominated by the 
bishop, but sometimes the bureau co-opted and sometimes clerics other than the bishop 
sat ex officio (Recueil des actes, titres et mémoires . . ., viii. cols. 1907-08, 1930-35). 
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had long ceased to be elective. If the bishop did choose to appoint a cur 
as member he was only a ‘fantéme de députeé’, being the bishop’s man, | 
any case the majority would be ‘bénéficiers décimateurs, c’est a dir 
adversaires nés de l’intérét temporel des curés inconciliable avec le leur! 
Pamphleteer after pamphleteer demanded, as did the curé depup 
Chatizel of Angers, that ‘si le clergé conserve le droit de s’imposer, qui 
soit établi un bureau diocésain d’aprés les arréts et reglements générauy 
et selon le droit commun, qui exige que les représentants soient élus py 
leurs représentés et que la classe la plus nombreuse ait une influence day 
la répartition de ’impét proportionnée a sa contribution’ .* 

Every five years Assemblées Générales du Clergé de France met to regulate 
the temporal affairs of the French Church and to legislate in doctrind 
and disciplinary matters. The deputies sent by each of the eighteen 
ecclesiastical provinces were bound to consist of equal numbers of pre 
lates and ‘second order’ clergy, and in theory any ecclesiastic holding: 
benefice worth twenty livres in tithes could be deputed. The Clergy; 
rulings specifically stated that ‘un cure est un bénéfice suffisant pour étr 
député’. The deputies were elected by Provincial Assemblies which in 
theory were elected by general diocesan meetings. In fact the bureau 
diocésains named to the Provincial Assemblies which therefore rarely con 
tained curés and which, in consequence, never chose curés to go to tht 
General Assemblies at Paris.4 The result was that, as one curé addresse( 
the bishops, the lower clergy ‘étrangers, exclus des Assemblées du Clerg 
. .. ne connaissent vos arrétés que par l’augmentation des subsides que vou 
exigez d’eux sans pitié. Taxés par une imposition clandestine et arbitraire 
ils ignorent le motif et l’équité de la répartition, et vouloir pénétrer ca 
ténébreuses mystéres, c’edit été courir le risque de la plus cruelle inquis- 
tion.’> ‘En les excluant des assemblées préliminaires ils [les curés] n’ont pow 
représentants aux assemblées générales que des bénéficiers dont les intérés 
sont directement opposés a ceux des paroisses.? Pamphlet after pamphle 
demanded ‘Rétablissez les curés dans leur place! Que de biens résulteront 
de cette sage réunion pour les Assemblées de I’Eglise Gallicane!’* Ani 


1 Réclamations des cs. . . . contre les injustices . . ., 21-2. See also L. d’un c. de Picardie du 
évéque, n.p. 1789, 18; L. écrite par les cs. de Franche-Comté . . ., 2; Mém. pour les cs. ... 
relativement a la convocation . . ., 17-18. 

2 Chatizel, Projet de plaintes . .., 11-12, and see his Lettre d MM les cs. . . ., 10-11 and 


his Projet d’un mém. des cs. du diocése d’ Angers, n.p. 1789, 11-12. See also Extrait des délibéw'| 


tions . . . des cs. d’Orléans . . .. g-12; Mém. pour les cs. . . . relativement a la convocation ... 
11-12; Réclamation des cs... . sur... la p.c., 65-73; Mém. présenté par les cs. & p.c., 2%; 
Cahier des cs. de Dauphiné, part ii. ch. iii; Catéchisme des cs. auvergnats, cited by A. C. C. de 
Lavaréne in loc. cit., p. 485; Délibérations et mém. des cs. du diocése de Toulouse sur leur droi 
de représentation personnelle aux états-généraux, n.p.n.d., 9. 

3 Recueil des actes, titres et mémoires .. . du Clergé. . ., viii. cols. 121-2. 

4See Lepointe, op. cit., 23 and 88; L. Serbat, Les Assemblées du Clergé de Frane, 
origines, organisation, développement 1615-1665, Paris 1906, 199. 

5 Réflexions d’un c. sur V'administration . . ., 9-10. 

6 The references to these two quotations is irredeemably lost. On the general point 
made see L. d’un c. de Picardie . . ., passim; Extrait des délibérations . . . des cs. d’Orleans ... 
6-8; A MM les cs. de France . . ., 3-4; Délibérations et mém. des cs. . . . de Toulouse, g ; Mén. 
présenté par les cs. a p.c., 28-9; Laborie, Questions . . ., 5-14 Mém. pour les cs., 16; Cahie 
des cs. de Dauphiné, 140; Moyens principaux . . ., 6. 
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THE CURES AND THE THIRD ESTATE 


what excellent results would follow for the curés—for the pamphleteers 
realised that without representation in these Assemblies the curés 
could never hope to reform the assessment which resulted in the poorer 
dergy paying out a far greater proportion of their income in taxes 
than did the rich, nor could they expect to be able to put an end to the 
ystem by which ‘these Assemblies solicit by means of the benevolences 
they offer to the king, concessions, privileges and favours which work to 
the disadvantage of the curés and of the people’.? The curé pamphleteers 
were under no illusions; the curés were excluded from the Assemblies for 
‘es mémes [raisons] sans doute qui nous ferment la porte des places 
honorifiques’,* namely that the upper clergy controlling the French 
Church wished to preserve their power and all possible profit accruing to 
them from their control of the Church’s assets. 

Resentment against the wealthy, powerful upper clergy on the part 
of the curés was greatly enhanced by the fact that during the eighteenth 
century high office in the Church had come to be the perquisite of the 
aristocracy. Comment was bitter upon what one pamphleteer terms 
‘ascendant aristocratique de la noblesse dans le clergé’.* Charity and 
humility were the necessary qualities of a bishop, not nobility of birth.® 
‘Let us leave to the nobles their right of bearing the sword against enemies 
of the state . . . But if they wish to be soldiers of Jesus Christ let them 
forget their titles and pretensions.’® Noble chapters ought to be subjected to 
the same rules as all other chapters in the future. “Thus a count of the 
Lyons chapter would have to add to the proof of his sixteen quarterings 
of nobility that of twelve years of [pastoral] work; the latter title would 
doubtless be just as valuable as the former.’? 

This resentment against an aristocratic episcopate was no doubt 
largely due to class antagonism purely and simply. ‘C’est la hauteur 
révoltante avec laquelle ils traitent les curés, les prétres roturiers et les 
religieux’®>—the ‘hauteur’ natural to their class—which helped to make the 
prelates unpopular. But pride was not the only fault of the aristocracy 
which was out of place in the Church. The aristocracy loved court and 
Parisian society. The result was non-residence on the part of many pre- 
lates. This meant far more than that the bishop took out of his diocese the 
wealth that might otherwise have helped to stimulate trade there—though 
Béranger de Hauterive, secretary to the bishop of Grenoble, thought this 


1 Réclamation des cs. . . . contre les injustices . . ., 27-39. 
* Mém. pour les cs. . . . relativement a la convocation . . ., 18. See also L. d’un capucin . . ., 
64; Mém. présenté par les cs. a p.c., 30-2. 
3 Mém. pour les cs. par un de leur confrére ..., 11. 
4 See above, 77, n. 6. 
5 Brottier, Réforme du clergé.. ., 18-21. 
6 Réflexions d’un c. sur l’administration . . ., 7 and see 13-15. See also L. d’un capucin.. ., 
39, 543 Motifs des justes plaintes . . ., 28-g; Sur l’ascendant aristocratique . . ., passim. Note 
| the sarcasm in L, d’un c. de Picardie ..., 15. 
| * Laurent, Essai, 48. See also Doléances du clergé du 2nd. ordre, 23. 
8A MM les cs. de France . . .. 7-8. See also Laurent’s story pp. 140-1 of his Essai; Les 
cs. de Dauphiné a leurs confréres, les recteurs de Bretagne, n.p., 1789, 13; Fauchet, De la 


religion nationale, 168-70; Doléances des églisiers . . . printed in Chassin, op. cit., ii. g1-2. 
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a point worth making.’ Far more important was that ‘your being far of! véritab 
brings about the perishing of souls whose salvation is entrusted to yoy} Maitre 
just as ‘your luxurious living kills the poor whom it deprives of bread’! Ma 
Another characteristic of the nobility in late eighteenth-century Frang| particu 
was their increasing interest in economic and administrative affain! the bet 
This characteristic the ‘political’ or ‘administrative’ bishops shared,| those ¢ 
Attention to provincial administration could easily lead to a complet} malhet 
neglect of the bishop’s proper functions and thus the pamphletees} prétres 
condemn it. quel ra 

This, indeed, seems to be the fundamental reason for the curés’ sever! La on 
criticism of the existing régime in the Church. Perhaps there was a ‘dis! meant 
position envieuse’ among a section of the lower clergy; doubtless a certain} meant 
number were motivated by ‘certains arriérés d’humiliation a liquider’'| temps ' 
But it would be an error to believe that envy and revenge inspired the} sont mi 
vast majority of the pamphlets. As De Vaissiére concluded from his study| [les cu 
of innumerable letters of complaint from curés to the agents-généraux &| insist 0 
clergé,® so it may be concluded from a study of these clerical pamphlets! such ri 
that the motive of the protesters was not a selfish one but a genuine desir| ‘une su 
to have the Faith better taught and their own flocks better cared for,| source: 
Certainly there were those among the lower clergy who declaimed agains? ‘avilit | 
the undue wealth of the prelates and abbots because they themselves could! ing, th 
never attain to such luxury. But there was, far more important, a deeply. toward 
rooted objection based upon moral grounds. The regular canon Ducaste.! primitif 
lier voiced this objection in the opening words of his pamphlet: ‘L’or dam| trompe 
les temples corrompt tout.’® ‘It is time to bring ecclesiastics back to their) contrac 
primitive state, to remind them of the principles of the evangelical law..,| attacks 
The public outcry against the abuse of riches and the disorders of clerical | Egypt : 





morals prove the necessity of recalling them to the first days of the} fruits o 
apostles, whose successors they are, for the instruction and edification o| dergé a 
Christians.’? And Dubourg, curé of St. Hilaire, near Nancy, exhorted his| chanoi 
superiors and colleagues: ‘O Pontifs! O Pasteurs! songez que Vott anima 


i 


sion n 

1 B. de Hauterive, Haro sur la F...des B..., 9-10. - 7, 

* L. d’un capucin . . ., 58. See also Motifs des justes plaintes . . ., 29-31; A MM les os. | ; 

France .. ., 9; Laurent, Essai, 248, 219; Moyens principaux . . ., 10; Pétition au nom des «| 

Gp...» +) 14-153 Vive le roi! .. ., 16; Les cs. de Dauphiné a leurs confréres . . .. 14; Gouttes, | *M. 

Considérations . . ., 3. pout les ¢ 

3 See, for example, Brottier, Réforme du clergé..., 7; L. de M. V’évéque de... aM. 8; Homn 

évéque de. . ., député aux états-généraux, n.p. April 1789, 12; L. d’un capucin . . ., 60-73;| + Moye 

5 

Hommage a Vhumanité . . ., 4-5; Le triumvirat redévoilé a la nation assemblée, n.p. 17%, } ‘ La 

passim (this pamphlet is, interestingly enough, a reprint from the famous Lettres secrits Pét 

sur V’état actuel de la religion et du clergé published 1781-84). = ‘Ch 

4 Phrases used by P. de La Gorce, Histoire religieuse de la Révolution Frangaise, Paris 16: AM 
1925, i. 101. Ok 

5 See his Curés de campagne . . ., 244-63 and his article ‘L’état social des curés de| Observat 

ma b =o. ae : ; printed 

campagne au 18me. siécle’ in Revue d’Histoire de l’Eglise de France, xix (1933), 23-3 Doléance 

espy. 24-5, 29-33. Motifs d 

® Le grand coup de filet... ., 1. es 

* Gouttes, Considérations ..., 10. ‘TT. 
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yéritable gloire est d’étre les imitateurs fidéles du Docteur divin .. . 
Maitre de tout il ne voulut rien posséder’.! 

Many pamphlets called for increased salaries for the lower clergy, in 
particular for the curés. Again, the object was not merely the selfish one, 
the bettering of the lower clergy’s lot. A country curé, Laurent, one of 
those elected later to sit in the Estates-General, described ‘L’influence 
malheureuse de cette funeste pénurie’ in the country parishes. ‘Les bons 
prétres y sont fort rares et le nombre des mauvais est infini. Cependant 
quel ravage ne fait pas un sujet vicieux dans une paroisse de campagne? 
La on n’a pas d’autre religion que celle de son curé.’? Their poverty 
meant more than that the curés themselves suffered hardship. It 
meant that the parishes and, above all, their poor suffered. ‘Dans un 
temps de disette . . . lorsque leurs moissons ont été ravagées . . . lorsqu’ils 
sont malades, toutes les fois, en un mot, qu’ils ont des besoins, c’est 4 nous 
{les curés] qu’ils ont recours.’* Their poverty meant that the curés had to 
insist on the payment of the casuels, the fees due for the performance of 
such rites as baptism or marriage—‘ressource odieuse’ Chatizel termed it, 
‘une surcharge imposée sur les peuples par l’injustice des décimateurs’, a 
source of income which, as a group of clerics in the Paris area complained, 
‘avilit les ecclésiastiques et les rend quelquefois odieux’.* It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find among conscientious curés an especial bitterness 
towards the gros bénéficiers who enjoyed fat revenues, against the curés 
primitifs whose very title should, said Chatizel, be abolished ‘comme 
trompeur et autorisant des bénéficiers sans fonction, 4 réunir deux choses 
contradictoires, loisiveté et le salaire du travail.’> Hence sprang the 
attacks on canons who, without cure of souls, ‘like the grasshoppers of 
Egypt fill the towns and spread into the countryside only to devour the 
fruits of the earth’. Hence stemmed the sweeping attack in La réforme du 
dlergé a proposer aux états-généraux: ‘Point de prétres habitués, point de 
chanoines, point d’abbés, point de prieurs et surtout point de moines, 
animaux amphybies qui dévorent tout, ne sont bons qu’a affamer et qui, 
si on n’y met pas ordre promptement, englouteraient toutes les richesses 
du royaume et du monde entier.”’ 

The demands for reform in the Church were not simply the demands 


1M. Dubourg, Préne patriotique sur le salut de P’état, n.p. 1789, 12-13. See also Mém 
pour les cs. par un de leur confrére ..., 19-20; B. de Hauterive, Haro surlaF...desB... 


8; Hommage a l’humanité . . ., 5; Laurent, Essai . . ., 174-5; Brottier, Réforme du clergé. . ., 
4; Moyens principaux ..., 8. 

*Laurent, Essai . . ., 6. Cf. Observations sur la répartition des biens ecclésiastiques . . ., 4. 

3 Pétition des cs., 5. See also Le veu de la raison . . ., 32-6, 47-69; Délibérations et mém. 
des cs... . de Toulouse, 5. 

 Chatizel, Projet d’un mém. .. ., 9 and Moyens principaux . . ., 9. See also Vive le roi! . . ., 
16; A MM les cs. de France . . ., 45; Mém. pour les cs., 7; Est-il plus avantageux . . .?, 10-11; 
Observations sur la répartition des biens ecclésiastiques . . ., 58; Doléances des églisiers . . ., 


printed in Chassin, op. cit., ii. 114.3 Extrait des délibérations . . . des cs. d’Orléans . . ., 4-53 
Doléances particuliéres des chapitres de Grasse . . . copied in Arch. Nat. B III 63 fol. 453; 
Motifs des justes plaintes . . ., 233; Réclamation des cs. . . . contre les injustices . . ., 37. 

5 Chatizel, Projet de plaintes . . ., 14. See above p. 75. 

°L. d’un capucin . . ., 22. 7 Brottier, Réforme du clergé . . ., 23. 
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of individual pamphleteers. The eagerness with which the ideas expressed 





in the pamphlets were taken up in the electoral assemblies and cahiy 
committees is evidence of the fact that a favourable climate of opinion 
existed already among a large section of the lower clergy, while th 
essential similarity of many of the ideas expressed in pamphlets writte, 
in diverse areas of France would seem to indicate that this reforming 
climate of opinion had certain characteristic aims. The pamphisi 
were not evolving new ideas of reform. They were, rather, expressing, and) 
of course, bringing before a wider audience, ideas common among a con- 
siderable number of curés. 

These ideas were derived ultimately from the teachings of Edmond 
Richer. In his Libellus de ecclesiastica et politica potestate . . . (1611) Richer 
had taught that the curés were the successors of the seventy-two disciples 
and that their office was of divine, not human, institution. The bishops, 
as successors of the apostles, possessed a certain pre-eminence and superior. 
ity over the second order of clergy; but nevertheless the curé ought no 


to be submitted to the absolute control of the upper clergy, nor should hit 
advice be neglected in the ordering of the Church’s affairs, whether ai! 


diocesan or conciliar level. In the early eighteenth century this theological 
movement found its main body of adherents among the Jansenists who, 
aware that they had lost most of their support in the episcopate, tende¢ 
more and more to seek it among the lower clergy. Richerism and Jansen. 
ism were henceforth intimately linked.t As Jansenism kept alive—and 
‘the ecclesiastical history of the eighteenth century is virtually the histor 
of the bull [Unigenitus]’*—so Richerism kept alive, its theses being 
restated, its tenets being called upon whenever the independence of tht) 
priest was threatened, as by billets de confession or by attempts on the par) 
of the bishops to limit the curé’s right to preach, hear confession, admini: 
ster the sacraments or appoint vicaires of his own choosing. 

Conflicts between upper and lower clergy in a number of dioceses ir 
the 1760’s resulted not merely in the use of Richerist theses by non 
Jansenist writers, but also in their being welded into a coherent body 
teaching intelligible to the mass of the clergy. This was the achievemen 
primarily of G. N. Maultrot whose nineteen works, published in twenty 
nine volumes, formed, as Préclin says,* a veritable ‘code des curés’. hi 
Maultrot the curé could read ‘the bishops are the first but not the onl 
pastors of the Church’, and that simply because the bishops enjoyed:) 
certain pre-eminence in the Church this did not mean that they alom| 





' Note warnings qualifying this statement by J. Dedieu in Rev. d’Hist. de l’Eglise ¢) 
Fr., xvi (1930), 73-4 G. Pagés in Revue Historique, clxvii (1931), 383-4 and C. Urbain} 
in R.Q.F., cxi (1929), 403-10. 

° B. Groethuysen, Origines de l’esprit bourgeois en France, Paris 1927, i. 100, citing 
Discours sur les Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques. 

3 E. Préclin, Les Fansénistes du 18me. siécle et la constitution civile du clergé ; le développ 
ment du Richérisme, Paris 1928, 333. See bk. iii. ch. ii. passim on the 1759-73 conflict 
Maultrot’s works are listed in ibid. 340-2. The most important are L’ okiniion divine d\ 
cs., 1778; Les droits du 2nd. ordre défendus contre les apologistes de la domination épiscopale, 1779; 
Dissertation sur approbation des prédicateurs, 1782. * Dissertation . . ., 3. 
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should possess the right to legislate in the Church. “To pretend that the 
bishop is not obliged to consult le corps des curés before publishing a law is to 
introduce secular dominance into the Church.’ Indeed, by such preten- 
sions a ‘church constitution was being forged other than that which Jesus 
Christ ordained. Bishops are being made into so many monarchs who 
govern arbitrarily without concerting [policy] in any way with the 
curés, who are pastors as the bishops are, albeit of inferior rank’. For as 
Maultrot hammers home by force of repetition, text and argument, 
‘there is but one priesthood and the bishops are nothing other than 
priests, gaining no more by their consecration than the power of con- 
ferring holy orders’. Largely because of the failure of the cathedral 
chapters to guard against this, ‘the bishops have shaken off the yoke of 
the former discipline’, rebelling thus against ‘having co-operators and 
counsellors who hampered arbitrary domination’: it was essential that 
once again the parish priest should be called to play his part in revived 
diocesan synods. 

If Maultrot provided a methodical encyclopedia of the rights of the 
parish priest, it was Henri Reymond who popularised Richerist doctrines 
among the lower clergy in the decade before the Revolution. In his 
Droits des Curés, published in 1776, Reymond drew the practical con- 
clusions which followed from Richer’s teaching, emphasising in particular 
the ways in which the curé should be restored to his proper rights and 
status within the French Church. ‘It is . . . to the curés and to the curés 
alone that tithes belong and it is only as the result of privilege or abuse 
that others possess them today.’ The distinction between tithe owner and 
curé was ‘fatal to the dignity of the ministers [of the church] and to the 
maintenance of [ecclesiastical] discipline’.? It should be abolished. Rey- 
mond strongly criticised the exclusion of the curés from the Church’s 
assemblies at all levels—not merely because this had resulted in their 
being over-taxed® but above all because this prevented them from playing 
their rightful part in the ordering of the Church’s affairs, both temporal 
and spiritual. This insistence on the importance of the curés as being, 
together with the bishops, of divine institution and as being the successors 
of the seventy-two disciples—Reymond conserved this doctrine whereas 
Maultrot had abandoned it—was naturally popular among the lower 
clergy, impoverished, unimportant and over-confident in their own 
abilities as many of them were. ‘Depuis plus d’un siécle le corps des curés 
en France est privé de toute considération publique; il est méme avili et 
le trés grand nombre de ceux qui le composent manque du nécessaire.’* 
Richerism provided a satisfactory theological justification for and facili- 
tated the rationalisation of that hostility with which these resentful, and 
also many idealistic, curés regarded the upper clergy. 


1 Les droits du 2nd. ordre . . ., 57-62, 175, 367. 
2 Droits des cs. et des paroisses considérés sous leur double rapport, spirituel et temporel, Paris 
1776, part ii, pp. 4, 9. 
3 Ibid., 96-152 passim. 
OES GURE. . 5 sy 4. 
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Préclin, the historian of the Richerist movement in eighteenth-centuy 
France, concludes that ‘Les richéristes ne prennent aucune part al 
floraison des brochures’ and that ‘presque jamais les curés ne mention 
nent les auteurs richéristes, Le Gros, Travers, Le Clerc, Nicol 
Maultrot’.' Préclin appears to have come to this conclusion having used 
only a few pamphlets in addition to those quoted in part by Chassin iy 
Les Cahiers des Curés.* It is true that Le Gros, Maultrot or Reymond ar 
not cited in the pamphlets. But few of the latter claimed to be documente/ 
works and in any case polemical writers in 1788 and 1789 did not tend t 
confess that their proposals stemmed from the writings of others. Even ij 
avowed Richerists did take no part this is not the same as saying tha 
Richerism as a movement of ideas was not vitally important in th 
pamphlet war. Indeed the overwhelming impression gained by reat. 
ing these pamphlets is that Richerist notions and phraseology, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, informed a great number of the cur 
pamphleteers. 

The reason for this is clear. The pamphleteers were above all els 
protesting against the undue wealth and influence of a minority of pre. 
lates, abbots and canons. They were obsessed by the problem of the 
curés’ status within the Church‘ and this had long been the core of 
Richerist teaching. Thus the pamphleteers repeat the Richerist doctrine 
that ‘il est bien évident, avéré et méme de foi, que le corps véritablement 
ecclésiastique, constitutionnel et légal c’est le seul corps des pasteurs en 
exercice, présidé par l’évéque seul, [et que] tout ce qui est canonicat, 
abbaye, mense abbatiale, collége et séminaire possédant des dimes est 
Pouvrage des siécles et de l’opinion’. The true ecclesiastical hierarchy 
consisted solely of the Church’s pastors whom Christ sent forth into the 
world long before chapters and monasteries were thought of.® These 
pastors were the bishops and the curés, and no others. ‘Si les évéques sont 
les successeurs des apotres nous [les curés] le sommes des 72 disciples de 
Jésus-Christ, ne mettant point entre ceux qui marchaient 4 la suite cette 
différence odieuse qui ne devait pas se trouver dans un état fondé sur 
Phumilité-—so Thibault, curé of Souppes and soon afterwards a deputy 
in the Estates-General, wrote to Necker on 8 January 1789.° The bishops 
and curés were the only ones vital to the proper function of the Church, 
preaching the Faith.’ ‘On ne peut pas dire qu’il y ait une classe d’ecclés:- 

1 Op. cit., 425, 427. 2 C. L. Chassin, Les cahiers des curés, Paris 1882. 

3 A notable exception is Laurent who acknowledged in ch. v (‘de l’excellence du 
ministére pastoral et de la préeminence de ceux qui l’exercent . . .”) of his Essai that he 
relied heavily upon H. Reymond, Droits des cs. et des paroisses . 

* And also within society—as a disingenuous letter to Necker exemplifies : ‘Nous 
sommes tout dans l’ordre de la religion. Nous tenons un rang important dans I’ordre 


social et on ne veut pas que nous y soyons pour rien’ (letter signed ‘les cs. de France’ in 
Arch. Nat. Ba 1 file 7). 

5 L’aristocratie enchainée . . ., 24. See also L. d M. l’abbé de M ... par des cs., n.p.n.d., 5, 

® Arch. Nat. B III 149 fol. 6. 

? Le grand coup de filet .. ., 8. See also L. d’un c. de Picardie ..., 16, 22; Mém. pour les 
cs... . relativement a la convocation ..., 2; L. écrite par les cs. de Franche-Comté . . ., 2; Mén. 
pour les cs., 3, 15; Mém. pour les cs. par un de leur confrére . . ., 153; Réclamation des cs. ... 
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stiques intermédiaires entre |’épiscopat et le corps pastoral, et encore 
moins que cette partie soit essentielle.’* The perfection of the early cen- 
turies of the Church was often appealed to, as it had been in Richerist 
yritings—and as it had been in the writings of reformers throughout the 
Church’s history. ‘Alors il n’y avait . . . pour tout clergé dans chaque 
diocese que l’évéque et ses prétres, c’est a dire ses curés, car dans ce 
heureux temps tous les prétres avaient charge d’ames, ils exergaient tous 
également les fonctions sacerdotales et tenaient le premier rang aprés les 
aéques.’? Naturally in those ‘beaux siécles’ the bishops and the curés 
co-operated harmoniously in the government of the Church. ‘Aujourd’hui 
Pautorité seule décide.’* The reaction of the more extreme was to declare 
Tout ce qui n’est pas d’institution divine est inutile . . . Donc il faut sup- 
primer, et le plutot, certes, sera le mieux, tout ce qui n’est pas d’institution 
divine, abbés, chanoines, prieurs, moines, moinesses et tant d’autres’.* 
One pamphleteer even went so far as to say ‘En dernier analyse les curés 
sont le seul corps hiérarchique, le seul essentiellement utile a l’Eglise et 
tous les autres corps ne forment que des troupes auxiliaires’.® Far more 
pamphleteers were content to demand for the curés the restoration of their 
rightful place in the Church and that they should be acknowledged and 
treated as ‘les pasteurs immédiats, les successeurs des disciples de Jésus- 
Christ’,® as they were properly entitled to be. 

Because they were the pastors of the people, the guardians of the poor 
—‘les évéques ne connaissent que les grands; le peuple ne les approche 
guere [tandis que] notre charge et notre ministére nous rapproche de 
tout le public’*—and because also of their proper place within the 
Church’s hierarchy no matter how this had been wrongfully denied them 
in the past,® the curés ought to be summoned to the Estates-General. 
Indeed, said a curé from Picardy, ‘Je dis... que le Clergé ne serait 
pas censé complétement assemblé aux Etats-Généraux, ot le Roi veut 
contre les injustices . . ., 19; Moyens principaux ...,6; Mém. présénté par les cs. a p.c., 28-9; 
letter signed ‘les cs. de France’ in Arch. Nat. Ba 1 file 7; Observations sur la répartition des 
biens ecclésiastiques . . ., 61; Cahier des cs. de Dauphiné, part i. passim; Chatizel, Projet de 
plaintes..., 13; Laurent, Essai... ., 74-5; L. a M. Vabbé de M..., 8; Mém. en faveur des 
(6. 153 Les cs. de Dauphiné a leurs confréres . . ., 13; Doléances des églisiers . . ., printed in 
Chassin, op. cit., ii. 115; Soulavie, Doléances . . ., 10-12; Doléances particuliéres des chapitres 
de Grasse... copied in Arch. Nat. B III 63 fols. 459-61. 

1 Extrait des délibérations . . . des cs. d’Orleans .. ., 8. 

2 Laurent, Essai. .., 68. 

3 Chatizel, Projet d’un mém. . . ., 27. 

‘Brottier, Réforme du clergé . . ., 6-7. 

5 Motifs des justes plaintes . . ., 26. 6 Mém. en faveur des cs., 13. 

7 Letter signed ‘les cs. de France’ in Arch. Nat. Ba 1 file 7. See the like argument re 
Provincial Estates in Discours prononcé par l’un des cs. de la province de Lorraine, au nom de 
tous ses confréres, en V’assemblée des trois ordres tenu a Nancy le 20 jan. 1789, n.p.n.d., 8—g and 
in Veu des cs. de la Franche-Comté concernant le rétablissement des états de cette province, n.p.n.d., 
8-9. 

8D. de MM les cs. d’Angouléme . . . au roi printed in A. Proust, Archives de Pouest, 1789, 
Paris 1867-69, ii. 192. See also P. d’Olivier, La voix d’un citoyen sur la maniére de former les 
ttats-généraux, par... c. d’une petite paroisse de campagne, n.p. 1788, 9; L. des cs. de la ville de 
Bordeaux et autres . . . printed in Proust, op. cit., iii. 33-4; L. de MM les cs. du diocése de 
Grasse... . copied in Arch. Nat. B ITI 63 fols. 326-8. 
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bien l’appeller, si les curés en étaient exclus’.! The curés’ hopes wer 
centred upon the coming Estates-General which was to reform all ills iy 
Church and in State. ‘Rien n’est plus 4 craindre pour [les curés] qu 
d’avoir aux Etats-Généraux des représentants tels qu’on leur en donn 
depuis un siécle aux assemblées périodiques du Clergé.’? 

The electoral ruling of 24 January 1789 surpassed even the mog 
optimistic hopes expressed by the curé pamphleteers. The opportunity 
was given to the curés to form the great majority in most of the elector 
assemblies. Now it was merely a question of ensuring that men from th 
ranks of the lower clergy were elected and not prelates, abbots anj 
canons. Pamphlets encouraged the voters. The Lettre d’un curé a un de 
confréres sur la nomination de leurs députés aux Etats-Généraux, published o 
7 March, demanded rhetorically: ‘I ask you, gentlemen, do you belie 
that if the first order clergy are dominant in the coming assembly of the 
Estates-General that they will deign to do the second order the honour df 
considering it, that they will bring disinterestedness, justice and the 
regard which they should to their co-operators?’ ‘L’Eglise de France 
aurait un reproche éternel 4 faire aux curés du royaume si ceux-ci 1 
profitaient pas du retour subit de la nation aux vrais principes pou 
rentrer dans la plénitude des droits incontestablement attachés a lew 
état, tant pour le spirituel que pour le temporel’—so the curés of the 
Dauphiné addressed their fellows in Brittany and in all France. ‘Quek 
nom et l’autorité de vos évéques ne vous en imposent point . . . En matitre 
civile et politique les évéques ne sont que des citoyens comme nous.’ The 
curés must elect curés to the Estates-General. ‘It is not from the regular 
clergy nor from the canons that you can expect the zeal necessary to such 
a cause [the reform and end of all abuses in the Church].’> Then the curt 
would be reinvested with his tithes, his advice would be sought in the 
ordering of Church affairs and, regardless of his birth, high office in the 
Church would be open to him if he proved himself an able Christian 
pastor. 

The vision of a purified Church preaching the Faith with greater 
vigour was present among great numbers of the lower clergy in 1789. lt 
this new Church—and because of this clerics of less lofty ideals supported 
the movement—the curés and vicaires were to be ‘something’ instead 


11. d’un c. de Picardie . . ., 16, 9-11. See also Pétition des cs., 1, 6-7; L. écrite par les «. 
de Franche-Comté .. ., 1-5; Trés-humble requéte . . .. passim; Mém. of 30 cs. of the Nivernais 
cited by A. Brette, Recueil de documents relatifs a la convocation des états-généraux, Paris 1894- 
1915, ili. 519; Délibérations et mém., des cs. . . .de Toulouse, passim ; Placet au roi from the os. 
of Auvergne, cited in Brette, op. cit., iii. 655; Motifs des justes plaintes .. ., 1; B. de 
Hauterive, Haro surlaF ...des B..., 8-9; Réflexions d’un c. sur administration . . ., 11-12} 
Meém. en faveur des cs., 13, 17-19; Chatizel, Projet d’un mém. . . ., 2, 13-14. Cf. Dubourg, 


Prone patriotique .. ., 12. 

2 Mém. pour les cs. de France . . . relativement a la convocation . . ., 90. 

32. d’unc...., 6-7. 

4 Les cs. de Dauphiné a leurs confréres . . .. 24. n. 1, 3-4 and see L. d’un c. du diocése tk 
Mans . . . printed in Proust, op. cit., iv. 148, 150. 


5 Chatizel, L. d MM les cs... ., 16. 
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THE CURES AND THE THIRD ESTATE 


the ‘nothing’ they had been. They were to play an important part in the 
Church’s councils, they were to be better paid, their pastoral réle was to 
be acknowledged as the most vital in the Church and their abilities were 
to be rewarded with the stalls and bishoprics which hitherto only family 
connection had obtained. The universal call was for what may be termed 
the democratisation of the Church, at least in so far as its clerical members 
were concerned, because this would result in its reinvigoration. ‘Le 
régime de I’Eglise est-il donc devenu féodal et sa constitution despotique ?”! 
_this was the cry of the reformers looking back to purer origins. The 
lower clergy were attacking privilege within the Church, the privilege 
which secured power and wealth to the well-born few, the privilege which, 
above all else, hampered the Church in its mission among the poor and 
among the godless. Hence came the outcry against the gros décimateurs, 
against aristocratic prelates and against the way in which appointments 
to high office in the Church were made.” From this, given their relative 
ignorance of what these meant to the French Church, it was natural for the 
lower clergy to go on to declaim against those privileges and fiscal exemp- 
tions which the Church as such enjoyed, and which the upper clergy had 
tenaciously defended in their General Assemblies throughout the 
eighteenth century. ‘Nous sommes membres du clergé, mais nous sommes 
aussi les protecteurs des pauvres qui forment une classe considérable du 
Tiers-Etat; leurs intéréts sont sacrés pour nous et nous devons les défendre 
plutét que les intéréts particuliers du corps dont nous sommes membres.’* 
There was also the less altruistic argument, put forcibly by the curé of 
Etampes: ‘Nos priviléges! Ils n’existent que pour la classe supérieure. IIs 
sont injustes et abusifs. Loin de les réclamer nous les réprouvons comme 
nayant jamais di exister, et nous en sollicitons l’entiére abolition.’* ‘Si 
tibutum petit emperor, non negatur .. . Si tu vis non esse obnoxius 
Caesari, noli habere quae mundi sunt’—and this was, of course, precisely 
the attitude of many Third Estate pamphleteers.*® 

The Third Estate also were demanding, in their clerical tutor’s 
phrase, to become ‘something’ instead of the ‘nothing’ they had been in 
the State. Their object was the remodelling of a ‘feudal’ constitution in 


1Laborie, Questions . . ., 10. 

2For comments on the Ministre de la Feuille des Bénéfices see B. de Hauterive, Haro 
surlaF...desB..., passim; Moyens principaux .. ., 11; L’aristocratie enchainée . . ., 153 
Laborie, Questions . . ., 5; Le triumvirat redévoilé . . ., 5; Laurent, Essai, cited by Chassin, 
Les cahiers des curés, 195-6. 

3 Petition des cs., 1 and see 3. 

* Manifeste de 14 cs. du baillage d’Etampes, Paris 1789, 15. See also L. de M. l’évéque 
de... aM. Vévéque de. . ., 14-41; Vou des cs. de la Franche-Comté. . ., g-10; L. des cs. des 
décanats de Gray et de Traves aux cs. des décanats de Granges et de Rougemont, n.p.n.d., 1; L. 
d'un capucin. . ., 64; L. d’un c. & un de ses confréres député aux états-généraux sur la maniére 
dopiner, n.p.n.d., 15-17; Mém. pour les cs., 13; Vive le roi! . . ., 3; Extrait des délibérations 
...des cs. d’ Orléans . . ., 12; Gouttes, Considérations . . ., 1, 4-9 ; Motifs des justes plaintes . . ., 
16-17; Réclamation des cs. . . . contre les injustices . . .. 39; Chatizel, Projet de plaintes . . ., 193 
Doléances du clergé du 2nd. ordre, 29; Moyens principaux . . ., 15. 

57. d’unc. de Picardie. . .,7. See B. C. Schafer, ‘Quelques jugements de pamphleétaires 
sur le clergé.. .’ in A.H.R.F., xvi (1939), 110-22, espy. 120-1. 
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which birth and not ability guaranteed power and wealth. They ty 
denounced privilege, including the privilege within the Church whi¢ 
worked to the disadvantage of their fellow roturiers, the curés. 1 They note 
that the curés were attacking canons and the regular clergy and believe 
too readily that these attacks were being launched for reasons identicd 
with their own. Between the lower clergy and the Third Estate there wa} 
the natural bond of their class. ‘Les curés sont tous tirés du Tiers-Ety: 
il n’est pas pére de famille qui pour parvenir a faire son fils prétre x 
sacrifie une partie de sa fortune méme au détriment de ses autres enfants’! 
It seemed natural to the Third Estate—and to most curés—that the lowe 
clergy should be their allies. This alliance would be vital to the Thir 
Estate’s ambitions when the three Orders of the Estates-General met t 
debate in their separate chambers. The Third Estate read the cur 
pamphleteers’ attacks upon the aristocratic upper clergy, they knew tha} 
the lower clergy were willing to renounce the Church’s fiscal privilegs 
they read and heard demands for the democratisation of the Church, 
But they failed to realise the difference between the nature and purposed 
the Richerist democracy and that type of democracy they themselye 
were seeking to establish. 

The lower clergy in general made the same mistake. In fighting thei 
battle the Third Estate seemed to be fighting the curés’ battle also. ‘h 
combattant pour lui, le Peuple combat pour vous’, the curés of th 
Dauphiné assured their fellows.? The enemy appeared to be a comma 
enemy. The curés themselves were not under attack from th 
Third Estate. ‘Cette classe de pasteurs a cette avantage, qu’elle est peu: 
étre le seul ordre dans l'état, le seul ordre dans la société (nous n’oson} 
dire la seule partie de la hiérarchie ecclésiastique) qui n’ait point s 
ennemis, ses antagonistes.’* The curés did not yet realise how radicall 
different the Third Estate’s motives were from their own when the 
joined with the lower clergy in criticising the great wealth of the epise 
pate or the fiscal privileges of the Clerical Order. The curés did not ye 
appreciate that the Third Estate’s attack upon the persons of the upper 
clergy, upon the canons, upon the regulars, was also an attack upon cer 
tain principles which they themselves would be bound to defend. But it 
1788 and in the spring of 1789 the great majority of the pamphleteers wer 
quite content to accept this alliance at its face value and to encourage tht 
legend of the solidarity of the lower clergy with the Third Estate’s caus. 
‘The curés . . . have this in common with the Third Estate . . . that the 
too have been enslaved and despoiled by the nobles of their Order.’5 ‘Th 
curés are in the Church of France what the Third Estate is to-day in tht 





1 Schafer, loc. cit., 116-17. 

2 Cahier of Aubilly, Chatillon-sur-Marne, cited by A. Denys-Buirette, Les question 
religieuses dans les cahiers de 1789, Paris 1919, 268. 

3 Les cs. de Dauphiné a leurs confréres . . ., 12. 4 Pétition au nom des cs. @ p.6., 1. 

5 Doléances du clergé du 2nd. ordre, 4. See also P. d’Olivier L. d’un c. du baillage d’ Etampesi 
ses confréres, n.p.n.d., 4-5 ; Nouvelle l. d’un c. a ses confréres députés aux états-généraux, n.p.n.d, 
7-8, 24-5: 
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THE CURES AND THE THIRD ESTATE 


sation." Curés and Third Estate should therefore join in defence against 
the league of nobles and upper clergy.? ‘Let us favour to the limit of our 
power the cause of the people.’ And the curés of Orléans continued: “Let 
show ourselves the most zealous defenders of the interests of the Third 
state; let us join our cause to theirs, our claims to their just demands and 
ye shall find in them generous protectors and useful patrons.’* The curés 
of the Dauphiné commanded their colleagues in Brittany: ‘Faites-y bien 
attention, Pintérét du Peuple et le vétre sont inséparables. Si le Peuple 
grt de oppression, vous sortirez de l’abaissement, pour ne pas dire de 
favilissement, dans lequel le haut clergé vous a plongé et vous retient 
depuis si longtemps . . . Vous ne rentrerez dans la plénitude de vos droits 
que du moment que le Peuple rentrera dans la plénitude des siens.’4 
Attending only to the coincidence of methods and failing to analyse 
differences of motive, such pamphleteers as the sixteen curés of Angouléme 
could write: ‘Le voeu des curés . . . est le méme que celui du Tiers-Etat: 
ilest fondé sur les mémes principes, il a pour base la justice et pour objet 
le bien général.’> But this view contained a fundamental misconception. 
As Lefebvre has said, ‘La Révolution de 1789 est avant tout la conquéte 
de 'égalite’, and again, ‘Pour le Tiers-Etat l’égalité des droits [était] 
ins¢parable de la liberté’.* This was not the spirit which inspired the lower 
dergy’s pamphlets. Greater justice in society, the general well-being of the 
people were indeed their aims too, but they were to be realised by the 
Christianising of society by a purified and revivified Church, not by the 
legislative action of a secular assembly. Their differing attitudes towards 
such questions as the toleration of Protestants, censorship of the press 
derical property and public morals, revealed in the cahiers, show that if 
on the surface the ideas of curés and Third Estate were alike, funda- 
mentally in their concepts of the ideal society churchmen and laity were 
at variance.’ 

Already in May and June 1789 a number of the clerical deputies in 
the Estates-General realised this basic divergence of aims.® But in the 
country at large the error persisted, and thus it seemed later on, in 1790 


1 Chatizel, Projet d’un mém. .. ., 13. 

* Avis important d MM les cs. concernant l’élection des députés aux états-généraux, cited by 
Porée, Les cahiers . . . d’ Auxerre, xxxii; and cf. H. Grégoire, Nouvelle 1. ad MM les cs. députés 
aux états-généraux, n.p.n.d., 1. 

3 Extrait des délibérations . . . des cs. d’Orléans . . ., 20-1. 

* Les cs. de Dauphiné a leurs confréres .. ., 11. See also Nouvelle 1. d’un c. sur le temporel . . ., 
7, 24-5; Grégoire, Nouvelle 1. . . ., 23-8; M. Le Tellier, Observations 4 MM du tiers-état 
d'Auxerre sur V’article ou ils demandent a délibérer par téte aux états-généraux, n.p.n.d., 7-8; L. 
des cs, des décanats .. ., 1; Motifs des justes plaintes . . ., 2-3. 

5. de MM les cs. d’ Angouléme du 31 jan. 1789 au roi, cited in Proust, Archives de l’ouest, 
li, 192. 

°G. Lefebvre, Quatre-Vingt-Neuf, Paris 1939, 83; La Révolution Frangaise, Paris 1951, 
119. 

’ For these differing attitudes as expressed in their cahiers see Denys-Buirette, op. cit., 
passim. 

8 See my article “The réle of the curés in the Estates-General of 1789’ in Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History, vi (1955), 190-220. 
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and 1791, that the majority of the lower clergy had betrayed the cay 
which they had once supported en masse, and that the Church, havi 
once been its ally, had turned to become irreconcilably opposed to th} 
Revolution. That this was so was at least partly due to an inadequat| 
analysis on the part of the lower clergy themselves in 1788 and 1789 of th! 
motives and aims of their own and of the Third Estate’s demands. Thos| 

whose ambition was merely the increase of their salary and the acknoy.| 
ledgement of the importance they felt they ought to enjoy, certainly com 
mitted this fault. But so too did those loftier spirits who thought they say 

an unprecedented opportunity for the thorough reform of the Frenc) ——— 
Church and who did not appreciate that, in the profound disruption a) 
society about to take place, established institutions themselves, and amon) 

them the Church, would come under attack from a section of the laity 
motivated by the secular concept of equality. The clerical pamphlets i Attenti 
the period 1787 to 1789 reveal the extent to which the lower clergy wer| As Lay 
obsessed with the question of the reform of their Church to the exclusion) forbore 
of the wider issue of the Church’s relationship to the revolutionary move! docum 
ment then getting under way. And the pamphlets also reveal, in thei| while « 
detailing of the ways in which the Church should be reformed, namely by} Ra 
its being democratised, how it was that so many of the curés and of the) of Dur 
Third Estate believed their causes to be the same. The disillusionment o! Cottor 
the French clergy after 1790 and the bitter hostility with which the} cribed 
réfractaires were regarded by the public stems, at least in part, from the! [jbrar 
mutual recriminations and bitterness which followed the dissolution! the ‘C 
of an alliance which never had been, and indeed never could be, founded! the pt 
upon similar concepts of the ideal society. which 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


The Peace of St. Cuthbert 


By SIR EDMUND CRASTER 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford 





he elder James Raine published in 1839 as appendix no. 

CCCXXXII to his edition of Historiae Dunelmensis Scriptores Tres 

a document entitled ‘Consuetudo et lex sancti patris Cuthbert’. 
Attention was subsequently drawn to it, in 1905, by Professor Lapsley.? 
As Lapsley was only concerned in his article with the status of drengs, he 
forbore to enter into what he called ‘the quellenkrittk of this curious 
document’, and, as we shall see, he mistook its date. It is therefore worth 
while carrying investigation further. 

Raine obtained his text from the first register of the dean and chapter 
of Durham, into which a certain John Rowell had copied a passage from 
Cottonian MS. Otho B IX. The document had been previously trans- 
cribed about 1630 by Dr. Richard James, Librarian of the Cottonian 
Library. James’s notebooks are in the Bodleian Library, and his copy of 
the ‘Consuetudo et lex’ is to be found in MS. James 18, p. 43. It shows 
the published version to be defective and inaccurate. James’s reading, 
which may be accepted as correct, runs as follows: 


‘Haec est consuetudo et lex sancti patris Cuthberti, a religiosis et 
potentibus viris antiquitus instituta: scilicet ut, ante ipsius festum, quod 
mense Septembri solenniter celebratur, omnes Barones, scilicet Teines et 
Dreinges, aliique probi homines, sub sancto praedicto terram tenentes, 
Dunelmum conveniant, quatenus ibidem renovent et confirment legem 
et consuetudinem pacis S. Cuthberti, viz. qualiter pax festi ipsius ab 
omnibus sit observanda et tenenda; ita scilicet sicut in sequentibus 
habetur scriptum. 

‘Haec est lex omnium ad festum S. Cuthberti venientium, Postquam 
exierint de domibus suis, septem diebus ante festum et septem diebus 
post festum, omnes habeant pacem in veniendo et redeundo, et recta 
strata pergant, nec vagentur huc et illuc per villas; et qui super eos 
pacem fregerit, emendet eis, antequam de pace reddant. Nullus autem 
ad festum venientium calumnietur nec implacitetur de aliquo forisfacto, 

1Surtees Society Publications, ix. p. ccccxxx. 

* Victoria County History of Durham, i. 285. 

3 John Rowell, a lawyer described as ‘belonging to the spiritual court’, was pre- 
sumably registrar to the dean and chapter. He was killed by a fall from his horse in 
1705: North Country Diaries, Surtees Soc. Publ., cxxiv. 75, 170. Raine notes that James 


Mickleton the younger collated Rowell’s transcript with the original in 1715. Mickleton’s 
collation is in Bishop Cosin’s Library at Durham (Mickleton MS. 10, fol. 87). 
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quod jam antea adversus aliquem perpetraverat, nec constringatur 
rectum ibi faciendum nisi voluntate spontanea voluerit. Qui vero pacer 
ipsius sancti, intra pacem suam, sponte fregerit, indignus sit prescripty 
pacis, nisi fracturam pacis secundum legem ipsius sancti emendaverit? 


The Cottonian manuscript from which this passage is taken is, ¢ 
rather was, a Gospel-book which king Athelstan presented on the vis 
which he paid to the shrine of St. Cuthbert at Chester-le-Street in gy 
It was almost wholly consumed in the fatal fire of 1731. Nothing is no; 
left of it except twelve charred and damaged leaves, inlaid in paper. 
former contents have been fully listed by the Cottonian librarian, ); 
Thomas Smith, in the Catalogue issued in 1696. An independent accouy 
of the manuscript is given by Humphrey Wanley,! and Richard Jams 
has copied certain entries into the notebook above mentioned.? 

Like the Bodmin Gospels, the Durham Gospel-book was used in th 
eleventh century for recording manumissions. Three were entered on th 
last leaf and one on the page before St. Matthew’s Gospel.* The ‘cor. 
suetudo et lex’, which James also transcribed, was entered after the is 
of chapters that preceded St. Luke’s Gospel. But that was not its onh} 
occurrence. 

In describing the manuscript Dr. Thomas Smith says ‘Premittitur la 
omnibus venientium ad festum S. Cuthberti’, and thus implies that th 
document was to be found on its first page. Prof. Christopher Hohlerhaj 
drawn my attention to the fact that a scrap of this leaf still exists (i 
fol. 1), and that some of the opening words of the entry can be real 
These are in an eleventh-century script, and undoubtedly run ‘He 
est lex omnibus perueniencium ad festum’. What has happened is e 
plained in a footnote made by Dr. Smith to his own copy of the if 
catalogue:* ‘Characteres in ultimis lineis pene disparent. Sed lex ilar 
pagina post recensionem capitulorum S. Lucae reperitur plenius et planiw' 
The conclusion is obvious. The fuller version in front of St. Luke’s Gospe, 
which Dr. James copied, contained the preamble. The version on th 
first leaf did not, and is the earlier of the two. It was already becomin 
illegible when another scribe copied it out and added his preface. 

Lapsley’s arguments in favour of a post-conquest date for the doce 
ment rest on internal evidence, being based on the preamble which, i 
now see, formed no part of the original text. He points out that its allusion 
to ‘teines et dreinges’, glossed as ‘barones’, may be paralleled by th 
English charter which bishop Ranulf Flambard (1099-1128) addressed ti 
his thegns and drengs of Islandshire and Norhamshire.* But his argumet 
that the feast of St. Cuthbert, which the preamble explains as the Sep 

1 Hickes’s Thesaurus (1705), ii. 258. 

2 MS. James 18, pp. 42-3. 

3] have printed them, from Richard James’s transcripts, in Archaeologia AEliau 
4th ser., i. 190-1. 

* Bodl. Lib. MS. Smith 140. 


5 Raine’s North Durham, appendix DCCX XVII; Feodarium Prioratus Dunelmensis, Surtet 
Soc. Publs., lviii. 98 note. 
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tember festival, cannot be earlier than gg1 is unsound. For, although the 
September feast came to be recognised as commemorating St. Cuthbert’s 
translation, it is probable that the translation in question was one that 
took place in the first half of the ninth century.’ In any event the festival 
is already found in a ninth-century calendar.” 

Although it is impossible to say how long the custom may have been 
established when it was recorded in the eleventh century, it is plain that 
ithad come by then to be recognised as a ‘lex’ and to be regarded as one 
of the ‘consuetudines sancti Cuthberti’ which later Durham tradition 
held to have been instituted by king Guthred (883-96).* It was entirely 
distinct from the right of sanctuary which the Historia de Sancto Cuthberto 
derives from a grant made by the same king Guthred.* Its aim was to 
protect persons who came to the saint’s September festival, an occasion 
when, in the twelfth century, crowds flocked to Durham to attend the 
annual fair that was held at the time of the feast.* But, though analogous 
to the special peace or grith accorded to markets and assemblies, it was 
not limited to a given place but protected the persons of those who visited 
that place, both on their way thither and on their return journey. It was 
of the nature of a safe conduct and provided temporary immunity. It 
would be interesting to know what other early examples can be found of 
saintly protection accorded to pilgrims to a shrine or to participants in a 
church festival. 

1 English Historical Review, \xix. 188. 

2See Wormald, English Kalendars before 1100, Henry Bradshaw Society. 

3 Symeon of Durham, i. 70; English Historical Review, xl. 524. 


4 Symeon of Durham, i. 203. 
5 Reginald of Durham, Surtees Soc. Publ., i; c. 24, p. 543 c. 48, p. 98. 
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The REGISTRUM PREMONSTRATENSE 
a lost MS. rediscovered 


By H. M. COLVIN 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford 





England is the three volumes of Collectanea Anglo-Premonstrateny: 

edited by cardinal Gasquet and published by the Royal Historic 
Society in 1904-06 (Camden 3rd Series, vols. vi, x, xii). The documen 
which make up this collection were derived from two sources: 


| Ihe principal source for the history of the Order of Prémontré; 


1. The register of Richard Redman, abbot of Shap, and visitor of th 
order in England during the second half of the fifteenth century. (Bodleian 
Library, Ashmole MS. 1519). 

2. Transcripts of a Registrum Premonstratense made by the antiquan 
Francis Peck early in the eighteenth century, and now in the Britis 
Museum (Additional MSS. 4934-5). 


Though Peck’s transcripts were arranged for publication as a supple 
ment to Dugdale’s Monasticon, he gave no indication of the source of hi} 
material. His silence, as Gasquet observed, was ‘all the more strang 
inasmuch as in his other collections he is usually most careful to give th 
name of the owner of every manuscript he copied’.1 Gasquet accordingly 
made the not unreasonable conjecture that ‘the volume may have been hi} 
own property at the time he copied it’. This, however, proves not to have 
been the case, for some years ago the late duke of Rutland discovered th 





original manuscript among his archives at Belvoir Castle, and placed itm 
the shelves of the Muniment Room as ‘Belvoir Castle Additional MS. 2. 
That Peck had access to the ducal archives is clear from his extracts fron 
the registers of Croxton Abbey then (as now) ‘pfenes nobilissimum Ducemié 
Rutland’,? and there can be no doubt that it was at Belvoir that he mat 
his transcription. Unfortunately the manuscript was overlooked when the 
rest of the Belvoir archives were calendared by the Historical Manuscript 
Commission, and as the late duke did not choose to communicate his di 
covery to the learned world, the existence of the manuscript remainti 
unknown until, by the kindness of the present duke, I was permitted 
to examine it in 1955. 

Like Ashmole MS. 1519 it is written on paper in various hands of the 
late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, but unlike Redman’s registet! 
it retains its original brown leather binding with a chessboard pattern o 

1 Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia, i., p. Xii. 

? British Museum, Add. MSS. 4934, fols. 145-50, 170’, 1713 4935, fols. 95-231. 
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the outside. It consists of 138 folios, the first 122 of which measure 12 
inches x 8} inches, the remaining 16 folios being slightly larger (13 
inches x 9 inches). The first 18 folios are now missing, though they were 
present when Peck made his transcript in or about 1731 (the date of his 
extracts from the Croxton registers). The pagination itself is in Peck’s 
hand, and a sign in the margin indicates those documents which he 
transcribed. In Gasquet’s opinion the manuscript was ‘obviously fully 
transcribed’. This was a hasty observation, for as Peck gave folio refer- 
ences for every document, it was not difficult to perceive that many folios 
were not accounted for in his transcript. An examination of the original 
manuscript reveals over one hundred documents which he did not consider 
worth copying. The majority of these are forms of epistolary correspond- 
ence and other documents in which the names of persons and places are 
omitted, and although a modern editor would no doubt feel obliged to 
include them, their texts would not contribute much to the history of the 
English Premonstratensians. Some of them, indeed, have nothing what- 
ever to do with the affairs of the White Canons: such are an Epistola con- 
slatoria cuiusdam cardinalis ad ecclesiam Cantuariensem in exilio beati Thome 
Martyris Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi (f. 60%); a Litera Universitatis Oxon’ ad 
papam pro clerico promovendo (f. 61); and a Litera Universitatis Oxon’ ad 
Universitatem Parisius pro copia privilegit sui (f. 63). It is clear, in fact, that 
the manuscript, though predominantly Premonstratensian in content, 
was, strictly speaking, an ecclesiastical formulary rather than a ‘register’, 
and that the compilers included many documents as epistolary models 
rather than as records of the affairs of their order. 

That the manuscript originated in one of the midland abbeys is 
sufficiently indicated by the number of documents relating to that circary 
of the order, and the transcription on ff. 51-4 of the Historia Fundationis of 
Dale Abbey might well suggest that it was compiled at that house but 
for the fact that the word ‘Welbek’ is written in a bold hand inside the 
cover in such a way as to leave no doubt that it was to that abbey that 
it belonged. Moreover the prominent part played by Welbeck in the 
affairs of the order during the years before the Dissolution would afford 
both motive and opportunity for the compilation of such a Formulare 
Premonstratense. But between Welbeck and Belvoir there are no connexions 
which would explain how the manuscript found its way into the Manners 
archives, and it seems likely that at the time of the Suppression it was at 
the Leicestershire abbey of Croxton whose archives are all at Belvoir with 
the exception of one document which was stolen by Lord Berkeley in 
1534, and is still at Berkeley Castle.1 Among them is another formulary 
(Additional MS. 1) which was also ignored by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. This, however, is a collection of more local interest than its 
fellow, and would hardly have qualified for inclusion in Collectanea Anglo- 
Premonstratensia even had Peck transcribed it or Gasquet been aware of 
its existence. 

1H. M. Colvin, The White Canons in England (1951), 384. 
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Urgemeinde, Judenchristentum, Gnosis. By Hans-Joachim Schoeps. Pp. 88. Tibip, 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1956. DM. 9.80. 

In this book the author returns once more to subjects he has dealt with 
greater length in his books Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums (194 
(reviewed by Marcel Simon in this JOURNAL, i. 114 ff.) and Aus frishchristlicy 
Keit (1950). In the main he defends his previous theses, but in a few points ly 
goes further and in some minor points he has changed his views. In an Appendix 
entitled ‘Dead Sea Scrolls und Pseudoklementinen’ he deals with the light 
which these new texts, made accessible after the publication of his Theologi 
und Geschichte des Fudenchristentums, can shed on the origin of that peculiar kind 
of Jewish Christianity whose ideas are reflected in the pseudo-Clementir 
literature. 

In his book published in 1949, Dr. Schoeps based his reconstruction of th 
doctrines and history of Jewish Christianity on an analysis of the Pseudo 
Clementines. He accepted that theory of sources which has been elaboratej 
by H. Waitz, W. Heintze, Carl Schmidt, and O. Cullmann, with some slighi 
modifications, e.g. that he was inclined to reconstruct an Ebionite Acta Aposlp 
lorum which he considered to be a Jewish-Christian reply to our canonical Avi, 
In his new book he does not repeat the discussion of the sources. 

The most important result of the analysis of sources is the discovery of a 
Ebionite work in ten books entitled Knptypar« [Tézrpov, the fragments of whic 
can be identified and isolated from their context in the Clementine Homiliy 
and Recognitions, with a considerable degree of certainty. According t 
Schoeps this work was composed in the second half of the second century (61) 
but includes traditions which are much older, and which make it possible t 
trace some important lines in the history of Jewish Christianity back to th 
Apostolic Age and to the Primitive Church of Jerusalem. This is the basis fa 
ch. 1, ‘Urgemeinde-Judenchristentum’. 

I agree with Dr. Schoeps in his theory concerning the sources, with two 
exceptions, being inclined to follow Cullmann in assigning a somewhat earlie 
date to the Kynp’ypara [Tézpov, and nourishing some doubt as to the existent 
of an Ebionite ‘Acts of the Apostles’, separable from the Knpvypara ITézpou.| 
willingly admit the possibility of drawing conclusions from ‘Peter’s Preaching 
for the early history of Jewish Christianity, but I do not agree in the cor 
clusions drawn by Dr. Schoeps. According to Dr. Schoeps, the Ebionites know 
through the Pseudo-Clementines are the descendants of those Jewish Christian 
who opposed St. Paul and who required that all Christians should be circum 
cised. He distinguishes between this group and the mediating group which wa 
headed by St. James at the Apostles’ Council, Acts xv. The Ebionites in the 
Pseudo-Clementines claim to have had St. James as their head, but Schoep 
thinks he is only ‘der Papst der ebionitischen Phantasie’ (7, n. 2). Here Ido 
not agree with him. In my article ‘La circoncision, le baptéme et l’autorité du 
décret apostolique (Actes xv. 28f.) dans les milieux judéo-chrétiens de 
Psendo-Clémentines’ (Studia Theologica, ix (1955) 1-39), I have tried to prove 
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that the Jewish-Christian community discernible in the Pseudo-Clementines 
yas faithful to all the prescriptions contained in the Apostles’ Decree, and that 
these Jewish Christians were the only Christian group which understood 
correctly the meaning of the four precepts in that Decree. If this be true, their 
ancestors are to be found in the ‘Jacobite’ circle in the Primitive Church, and 
they were right in claiming St. James as their bishop. 

The tendency inherent in the Pseudo-Clementines is clearly anti-Pauline. 
This fact has been observed many times. Dr. Schoeps emphasises strongly their 
anti-Pauline character and thinks we find re-echoed in the Knpvypara ITérpov all 
the arguments used against St. Paul by the Judaisers in his own time, and 
epecially the arguments against his claim to be an apostle. Here the arguments 
reappear as directed against Simon Magus. The analysis of Hom. xvii from 
this point of view (17 ff.) is well worth consideration. 

In ch. 2, ‘Gnosis-Judenchristentum’, Schoeps defends his thesis concerning 
the anti-Gnostic character of these Jewish-Christian writings. Once more he 
explains the many peculiarities in the Ebionite interpretation of Christianity 
which resemble Gnostic ideas, not by referring to Gnostic parallels, but to hetero- 
dox Jewish speculations. Here he has collected some extremely interesting 
material. He asserts that the features which remind us of Gnosticism have 
nothing whatever to do with Gnosticism—they are not even ‘pragnostisch’, or 
‘protognostisch’, but definitely “pseudognostisch’ (45). I cannot follow him 
when he rejects all talking about Jewish Gnosticism or Christian Gnosti- 
cism (39). I think the Ebionite documents are clearly gnosticising and at the 
same time definitely hostile towards certain Gnostic sects, especially towards 
Marcion and his followers 

Nor do I think Dr. Schoeps can be right when he declares that the Ebionites 
were alone in defending historic Christianity against Gnosticism at the height 
of the Gnostic crisis. He says (61): ‘Sie haben die geistige Auseinandersetzung 
gefihrt und den Ansturm des Feindes abgewehrt. Die klugen Kirchenvater 
aber haben ihre gelehrten Werke contra haereses erst viel spater zu einem 
Zeitpunkt geschrieben, als das Ganze langst voriiber war.’ It is good that the 
misrepresented Ebionites have found an advocate, but here he seems to have 
forgotten that Justin’s LWvtaypa Kara macdv aipécewv and his [pds Mapxiove (if 
these two writings are not identical) are older than the date he assigns to the 
Knptypara ITérpov. St. Irenaeus and Tertullian certainly wrote in an age when 
the Gnostic danger was still acute. 

In the Appendix, as mentioned above, Dr. Schoeps compares the Pseudo- 
Clementines with the Dead Sea Scrolls. There are some striking parallels, to 
which attention has been drawn recently by some scholars, notably by Cull- 
mann in the Bulimannfestschrift (1954). I think Schoeps must be right in pointing 
to the hostility towards sacrificial rites displayed by the Qumran sect and by 
the Ebionites, and to the emphasis on ritual washings and baths in both sects. 
But he also rightly draws attention to the fact that Aaron is considered by the 
Qumran sect as the originator of their priesthood, whereas he is the béte noire in 
the Pseudo-Clementines (82). These two religions are clearly akin in some 
points, but I think the kinship can easily be overrated, and has been overrated 
by Dr. Schoeps when he draws a close parallel between the more sedeq of the 
Qumran texts and the ‘true prophet’ of the Pseudo-Clementines (77). 

The book well deserves to be read and pondered by all who are interested 
in the earliest phase of Church History. It is indeed interesting and stimulating. 
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The author’s habit of coining Latin expressions which are not found in the 
texts, and of inserting these expressions into his German phrases without telling 
his readers that they are his own coinage, is somewhat disturbing. Three time 
Simon qui et Paulus occurs (17, 29, 62), but this is certainly not a quotation fron 
the sources, as readers who are not well acquainted with the Recognitions wil 
inevitably believe. The printing must have been done hastily, for there ar 
many mistakes in the accentuation of Greek words, and in one long Latiy } 
quotation (72) the reader must either introduce a conjecture or consult the | 
text of the Recognitions in order to find any sense in the words. 

University oF OsLo E1naR MOLtanp 





From Alexander to Constantine: Passages and Documents illustrating the History | 
Social and Political Ideas 336 B.C.—A.D, 337. Translated with introduction, 
notes, and essays by Ernest Barker. Pp. xxv +505. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1956. 50s. 

The need for a collection of documents and passages to illustrate the 
development of social and political ideas during these six centuries has been | 
long felt by those who are called upon to teach and to explain the history and 
significance of the classical world; how great was the need becomes clear when 
we have the answer in our hands. 

The author modestly refers to his work as ‘stepping stones’, showing the path 
of continuity, rather than a bridge joining both ends with a well-laid road; 
this is, perhaps, to underestimate its value. For it is more than a mer 
collection of passages and documents; the author has included a number 
of explanatory essays, of introductory notes on authors and works, and of note 
and commentaries on particular passages. These, particularly the essays, have 
been used to provide a continuity and meaning which would otherwise ke 
difficult for a student to appreciate; with the result that an undergraduate could 
profit greatly from the book without other aid. 

The book is divided into five parts: (1) the Hellenistic Period, (2) Heller 
istic-Jewish Thought, (3) Latin Thought, (4) Later Greek Thought, (5) The 
Social and Political Ideas of the Christian Church. Within each part the 
significance of the ideas illustrated is discussed in essays which link them with 
what has gone before, and indicate the novelties which new political situation 
forced upon the society. When the student reaches the Christian section he 
realises both what Christianity contributed and, equally important, the 
material on which its ideas operated. Slavery, for instance, as the author makes 
clear, was an accepted and unquestioned institution in the ancient world; the 
early Christians could hardly, therefore, be expected to question it any more 
than the system of provincial government; they merely applied their ideas to 
what was a ‘datum’. Similarly with the idea of kingship; theories of kingship, 
the responsibilities and obligations of a king to his people, and its constitutional 
limitations, were topics which occupied the minds of philosophers and thinkes 
from the time of Alexander onwards; the three essays on kingship by the author 
(the third is, perhaps, the best essay in the book), together with the illustrative 
passages, show the student the history and background of the ideas and practice 
which finally emerged in the concept of emperor as envisaged in the lat! 


— 








| 
1 The purely historical content of some of these essays is misleading and inaccurate; | 
e.g. 65f. on Federalism. But it does not mar their general usefulness. 
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REVIEWS 


third century A.D. He will also see how theory was constantly having to accom- 
modate itself to fresh political and social facts and needs, and to reinterpret in 
this light the existing underlying principles. 

The choice of passages in each part is wide and generally good; since no 
two persons would select the same passages, it is not surprising that one would 
wish to make minor changes. To take Part III as an example: the reviewer 
would have welcomed one or two passages from Sallust (including extracts 
from the Letters to Caesar), to balance Cicero; and a part of the passage from 
Aeneid i. 257-96; he would have dispensed with the passages from the Res 
Gestae dealing with Augustus’s early years and his victories: for the sentence in 
the second passage on the oath of Italy and the Western provinces, with the 
very brief footnote about its being a basis of the position of the princeps, is not 
illuminating without much greater elucidation of the nature of the oath and 
the concept of princeps which is involved. It was particularly unfortunate that 
the author used Hardy’s text for the passage of the Res Gestae, c. 34, dealing 
with Augustus’s position; for since Hardy’s time the reading ‘auctoritate’ has 
been established against ‘dignitate’; and ‘auctoritas’ is the key to the under- 
standing of his position. Again, the section on Lucretius would have gained 
immensely by a short essay on the importance of Epicureanism and Epicureans 
in the last decades of the Republic; they were politically very important; yet 
the reader might well be bewildered to know why Epicureanism should find a 
place at this point; how, in fact, it fits into the Aistory of ideas in the last decades 
of the Republic. And finally, the Constitutio Antoniniana surely deserves more 
than a mere place among legal documents; the broadening and deveioping 
concept of citizenship, which finds its culmination in this document, was one of 
Rome’s great political achievements, and certainly merited either an essay or 
along introductory note. 

Such observations would be possible on the other sections, and, as can be 
seen, they add up to little. This is a good and valuable book, which will be 
appreciated by both teacher and student. 

Universiry OF MANCHESTER R. E. SmitH 


The North African Provinces from Diocletian to the Vandal Conquest. By B. H. Warm- 
ington. (Thirwall Prize Essay, 1951). Pp. viii + 124 +3 maps. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1954. 12s. 6d. 

To readers of this JourNAL, Africa during this period is of interest as the 
theatre of the Donatist movement. Donatism has a chapter to itself which is 
competently written (though it is going beyond the evidence to suggest to the 
reader from Victor Vitensis, iii. 10 that Hunneric in 484 persecuted catholic 
circumcellions). It will not, however, dispense the serious student from recourse 
to the detailed studies of Monceaux and Frend (the latter’s work unfortunately 
appeared too late for him to use). 

On the whole the book rather falls between two stools. Though detailed, it 
is hardly detailed enough for the specialist, who now has Les Vandales et l’ Afrique 
from Courtois; and for the general reader it is somewhat desiccated and 
assumes a fairly high degree of background knowledge. Sometimes, for instance, 
termini technici of the period—curiales, praesides, limitanei etc.—are defined, more 
often not. It is perhaps a pity merely to refer to the misdeeds of Count Romanus 
‘immortalised’ not only by Ammianus but by Gibbon and leave it at that. 
Moreover the revolt of Firmus is hardly described at all; and it is hard to 
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realise that the ‘magister equitum Theodosius’ and “Theodosius (the father of th 
emperor)’, as Warmington constructs his narrative, are the same person (11), 
And surely his execution in the moment of victory should be mentioned—ay 
explained; Thompson, Ammianus Marcellinus, was worth quoting here. 

The book is stated to be the substance of a Prize Essay and bears some o/ 
the marks. Considerable learning is shown and the material, literary an 
epigraphic alike, has been carefully collected. Yet the book would be strong 
if the author’s general grip on the period and its authorities had been firme, 
There are technical defects, for instance, in his handling of the Notitia Dign. 
tatum (chs. v and vi Occ. must not be cited for the localisation of troops), which 
not suggest that he altogether understands the problems raised by the document: 
and his handling of the Codex Theodosianus shows inadequate acquaintance with 
the complexities of local and imperial administration. It is altogether mislead. 
ing, for instance, to suggest that curiales were permitted to enter the Palatine 
civil service of the emperor. He might tolerate them if they had succeeded in 
staying there, which is not the same thing. It is enough to refer to C.T. xii, 1, 
94, 94, 100 and especially to Symmachus, Ep. x. 38, 5. Moreover the context o/ 
C.T. xi. 28, 13 of 422 must indicate that the ‘centuries’ (Warmington does noi 
define the term) which are to be ‘removed’ from cadastral registers had fallen 
out of cultivation; it cannot mean that they had never been cultivated. If the 
true picture is that over half of imperial land in Byzacena province had ceased 
to be cultivated, we obtain a background for such things as the disturbances of 
Circumcellions and other matters. 

There are some valuable discussions in the book, on the degeee of Romani- 
sation, on the consolidating work of Diocletian and his colleagues, on the 
maintenance of Roman ways and Catholic Christianity in Mauretania after the 
disappearance of formal Roman rule, all of which suggest parallels with 
Britain, another far-flung province. Indeed, the book has its highest value for 
students of other regions of the empire who need a succinct and well-docu- 
mented account from which to draw their parallels and inspire their thinking. 
Nevertheless the verdict must be that, though the author has done his best, it 
was a pity that he did not hold his study back until his general knowledge of 
background was greater and until (which is not, of course, his fault) he could 
have benefited from the assimilation of subsequently produced monographs 
which are the work, as he would surely confess, of scholars of greater maturity 
than is his own. 

MAGDALEN COLLEGE, C. E. STEVENs 
OxFORD 


Felix’s Life of Saint Guthlac. Edited with translation, introduction and notes by 
Bertram Colgrave. Pp. xv + 205. Cambridge: University Press, 1956. 30s. 
This, the definitive edition of an important eighth-century work, in which 
Mr. Colgrave has followed the methods of editing already employed in his 
valuable editions of The Life of St. Wilfrid by Eddius Stephanus (1927) and of Two 
Lives of St. Cuthbert (1940), will be of interest not only to scholars but also to the 
general reader. The Latin Life of St. Guthlac by Felix, a monk, written (as Mr. 
Colgrave suggests) somewhere between A.D. 730 and 740, at the request of 
king 4Elfwold of the East Angles (c. 713-49), is the chief source of our know- 
ledge of a saint to whom churches were dedicated, and whose memory wai 
venerated particularly in the abbey of Crowland. His legend, partly based on 
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Felix’s Life, appears in Old English verse, as also in a later translation of Felix’s 
york in Old English prose. Guthlac, born in 674, a scion of the Mercian royal 
house, in youth a warrior, then a monk at Repton in Derbyshire, spent fifteen 
years as an anchorite on the solitary island of Crowland in the fens north of 
Cambridge, where he acquired a reputation for sanctity, and where he died on 
u April 714. In this interesting and entertaining narrative Felix, who claims 
to have derived information from (named) acquaintances of Guthlac, gives a 
vivid picture of the saint, throws light on many aspects of life in late seventh- 
century and early eighth-century England, and affords valuable information 
asto the early Mercian political and religious background. 

Important both for history and for hagiography is the similarity in outlook, 
frm and phraseology which the editor traces (and marks by italics in his text) 
between Felix’s Life of St. Guthlac and Bede’s prose Life of St. Cuthbert and other 
aints’ lives in the Antonian tradition. The Life of St. Antony by Athanasius, as 
translated by Evagrius, the Life of St. Martin of Tours by Sulpicius Severus, 
together with Jerome’s Life of St. Paul, became models for later lives of saints 
all over Western Europe for several centuries, and in this tradition borrowing 
was a common-place and universal. And so Felix’s account of the opening of 
§t. Guthlac’s sepulchre and description of the incorrupt body of the saint, is 
dosely based, with verbal borrowings, on the corresponding chapter in Bede’s 
prose Life of St. Cuthbert. Further information as to the mental equipment and 
literary resources of an eighth-century East Anglian monk is afforded by Mr. 
Colgrave’s valuable investigation of the debt of Felix—a good scholar—to 
Virgil and to the Scriptures, and by his close examination of Felix’s Latinity, 
which owed much to Aldhelm. The editor’s own expert rendering of Felix’s 
difficult and idiosyncratic Latin, of which he provides a new ‘reconstructive’ 
text, is notable for its fluency and animation. Mr. Colgrave is to be congratu- 
lated on the appearance of a work long awaited by scholars, in which he has 
not only cleared away many misconceptions, but has also supplied much 
valuable new material. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER F, E. HARMER 


Pierre le Chantre : Summa de sacramentis et animae consiliis, 1. Texte inédit publié et 
annoté par Jean-Albert Dugauquier. (Analecta Mediaevalia Namur- 
censia, 4). Pp. 204. Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts; Lille: Librairie 
Giard, 1954. n.p. 

Peter, the Chanter or Precentor of the cathedral of Nétre-Dame at Paris 
from circa 1171 to 1197, is best known to the general reader from the references 
to his theory concerning the moment of transubstantiation contained in the 
Miracula of Caesarius of Heisterbach. According to Caesarius, Peter taught 
that the words of consecration recited over the bread did not effect the tran- 
substantiation until after the recital of the words proper to the consecration of 
the wine. According to Caesarius, also, Peter was not unsupported in this 
opinion: he had his sequaces. Thirty years ago, Abbé E. Dumoutet gave the 
matter his learned attention in le désir de voir ’Hostie et les origines de la dévotion 
au Saint-Sacrement. He concluded, inter alia, that a common assertion of writers 
upon the Mass, that the ceremony of elevating the Host was introduced as a 
remonstrance against Peter’s theory, was mistaken, being founded upon 
unwarranted deductions from the evidence. On the one hand, the ceremony of 
the elevation was a response to popular devotion. On the other, Peter’s theory 
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was a theological proposition designed to safeguard the unity of the Sacrament 
‘corpus [Christi] autem sine sanguine non esse potest.’ The two matters wer 
therefore originally independent of each other. More recently, Mr. Dumoute 
has submitted Peter’s eucharistic doctrine to a full examination in a long artick 
entitled, “La théologie de l’Eucharistie a la fin du xii*™ siécle. Le témoignay 
de Pierre le Chantre d’aprés la Summa de Sacramentis’, and published jy 
Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen-dge, t. xiv (Paris, 1943-45). Mr, 
Dumoutet’s transcription of Peter’s disquisition ‘De sacramento Eucharistiae’ 
from MSS. in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, inevitably created a desir 
for a critical edition of the whole Summa. 

Mr. J-A. Dugauquier’s undertaking of the work was consequently oppor. 
tune, and he is to be congratulated on the accomplishment of the first third of 
his task. His first volume contains a description and account of the MSS., with 
the text to the end of ‘De sacramento Eucharistiae’. The work is well done: and 
the format and type are attractive. Misprints are few and unimportant, A 
general estimate of the Summa must be deferred until Mr. Dugauquier has 
completed his edition. It will be enough, at the present moment, to endorse the 
udgement of Mr. A. Forest on Peter’s eucharistic exposition, ‘Pierre le Chantr 
n’est pas particuli¢rement attentif au développement de la dévotion eucha 
ristique, aux formes nouvelles qu’elle prend’. Mr. Dugauquier’s readers wil 
await with eagerness the appearance of his second and third volumes. 

St. Joun’s COLLEGE, Epwarp C. Ratcuirr 
CAMBRIDGE 


From Becket to Langton: English Church Government 1170-1213. By C. R. Cheney, 
(Ford Lectures, 1955). Pp. x +212. Manchester: University Press, 1956. 1%, 
Professor Cheney and his publishers are to be congratulated for producing 
the Ford Lectures in an expanded and annotated form so soon after they wer 


delivered in the Hilary Term of 1955. It is not easy to be original on a subject | 


such as this which has attracted the attention of many scholars during recent 
years, and Professor Cheney modestly claims to be no pioneer. Yet he hasa 
great deal to say that is fresh and illustrates the points he makes with apt 
quotations unfamiliar to all but a few specialists. Thus in place of the somewhat 
hackneyed remark of John of Salisbury about the salvation of archdeacons, he 
opens his chapter on the bishops with a quotation from Giraldus to the effect 
that it was harder for a bishop than other men to be saved. The bishops of this 
time were often trained and actively employed in the royal service which 
opened the way to profiteering and to devoting their time to this rather than 
spiritual activity. Professor Cheney makes some defence of the bureaucratic 
system in which the bishops played such a leading part; but his very interesting 
account of the work of archbishop Hubert Walter, though it certainly justifies 
the epithet industrius (36), hardly suggests that much time was left to him to 
perform the spiritual duties incumbent on a primate, and according to Hoveden 
(iv. 47-8) it was the complaint of the monks of Canterbury that led the pope 
to urge his removal from the office of justiciar. He was removed, but only to be 
made chancellor, a hardly less arduous office, a year later. 

Perhaps the most interesting and original of his lectures is that concerning 
appeals to Rome (ch. iii). Here he analyses many cases referred to Rome, and 
even has cited new evidence on the famous case of Richard of Ansty. He also 
brings out very clearly the immense amount of time and money that was wasted 
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on quite trivial matters in these appeals—the long and tedious journeys to 
Rome, the copious sums necessarily expended in squaring the army of officials 
at the papal court. In connexion with the growth of papal jurisdiction he quotes 
fom a foreign source an interesting and early description of the consistory 
court, where from about the middle of the twelfth century cases of major im- 
portance came to be heard, ‘where the lord pope sat in tribunal with cardinals 
at his right hand and Roman noblemen, with curled hair and robes of silk, 
stood or sat at his feet’ (52). 

The fourth lecture is entitled ‘Church and State’. This phrase is often taken 
to imply that there was a sharp division between clergy and laity. This is a 
mistake; and, as Professor Cheney shows, both parties acted in a spirit of com- 
promise. The Constitutions of Clarendon was a business-like statement, and 
workable if administered by reasonable men. The conflict of courts is perhaps 
strongest in cases of advowson which, as matters of real property, normally 
came under the jurisdiction of the royal courts and if the church court tried to 
encroach, the case could be stopped by a writ of Prohibition. But on the whole, 
as Professor Cheney concludes, by the exercise of restraint on both sides, without 
utter surrender either to the canon law or to the law of the realm, the peace was 
kept. It must be remembered that the royal courts were by no means composed 
only of laymen. 

We could wish for more information on the subject of aids paid on special 
occasions. The evidence is indeed admittedly slight. There seems to be no 
parallel to the three specified occasions which I have noticed in an agreement 
made between Geoffrey of Anjou and Peter, abbot of St. Philibert at Tournus 
in 1143: ‘Decrevimus etiam propter paupertatem hominum, quod Priores de 
caetero ipsos non talliarent nisi in tribus casibus, videlicet quando Prior novus 
est, & quando aliquam emptionem faciet domui suae, & quando vocatur ad 
capitulum suum semel.”? 

The king could, it appears, impose an aid when he perambulated the lands 
of a monastic house. Such an aid in the feudal manner he passed on to his 
tenants. Thus when Savoric, abbot of St. Mary’s York enfeoffed (c. 1147-61) 
his sergeant Abraham with land at Myton-upon-Swale he stipulated that on 
such an occasion, Abraham should give as much as his fellow tenants 
(part) .® 

One or two points may be noted; his description of society ‘an odd Jew’ 
(174) hardly gives an accurate impression of the significance of the Jewish 
community (to whom many religious houses and sees were large debtors) 
before their expulsion by Edward I. Dr. C. Roth, the leading authority on the 
Jews in England lists over a hundred places where there were Anglo-Jewish 
settlements and estimates the number of Jews during the last phase after the 
wholesale banishments and conversions and executions during that reign, as 
between 2,500 and 3,000.3 

On page 170, note 3, Professor Cheney refers to the preaching of abbot 
Eustace of St. Germer de Flay and quotes the article in Etudes d’histoire dédi¢es 
ala mémoire de Henri Pirenne (Brussels 1937) by J. L. Cate; he might also have 
added a reference to Cate’s second article discussing the results of the abbot’s 


1Itis printed by P. Juénin, Nouvelle Histoire de l’ Abbaie royale et Collegiate de Saint Filibert 
et de la ville de Tournus, Dijon 1733. Preuvres, 156. 
* Early Yorkshire Charters, ii. 139. 
* Cecil Roth, History of the Jews in England, 274-5. 
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preaching, printed in a Festschrift to James Westfall Thompson, published jp 
the same year. 

Professor Cheney’s is an important book from which everyone interested jn 
the history of the Church and especially in the growth of papal control ove 
the Church in England (e.g. the growth of the system of provision) will haye 
much to learn. It is clear, objective and entirely free from bias. Several hitherty 
unprinted documents are printed in an appendix. 

St. Jonn’s CoLiece, Austin L. Poote 
OxFoRD 


Dietrich von Nieheim: Viridarium imperatorum et regum Romanorum. Edited by 
A. Lhotsky and K. Pivec. (Monumenta Germaniae Historica: Staats. 
schriften des spateren Mittelalters, V. 1). Pp. xxvi + 107. Stuttgart: Hierse. 
mann, 1956. DM. 20.00. 

This, the second volume published in this section of the Monumenta Gu. 
maniae Historica, is the first of Dietrich of Niem’s works to appear in the collec. 
tion, and it is to be followed by others. In fact the Viridarium, which survive 
in a unique MS. of 1441, is the most recent work to be added to the growing 
corpus of Dietrich’s authenticated writings, and both editors of the present 
volume have had a leading part in identifying its author. Much of the critical 
apparatus in this edition refers to their earlier articles. 

Dietrich’s purpose in the Viridarium is to demonstrate the necessity for 
imperial initiative in ending the schism. Much of the book consists of a selective 
survey of papal-imperial relations at earlier periods in order to show the inter. 
dependence of the two powers, and naturally concentrates on the Saxon and 
Hohenstaufen emperors. Dietrich’s animosity against the Angevin rulers of the 
kingdom of Sicily is very marked, since they wrested one of the four principal 
regions of imperial responsibility, including the Holy Land, from German 
control; but otherwise little new light is thrown on his opinions or his manner 
of argument. The Viridarium shows surprisingly little of Dietrich’s conciliar 
sympathies, although it was written in 1411, only a year after the De modi 
uniendi ac reformandi ecclesiam. There is incidental mention of the councils in 
which John XII was deposed and by which Frederick I sought to confirm the 
authority of his anti-pope, but Dietrich’s general argument touches on conciliar 
purposes only in urging the German ruler to recover the initiative for the good 
of Church and State. In this as in Dietrich’s other works the historical passages 
are laced with allusions to his experiences as a leading curial official under 
Urban VI and Boniface IX, and he does not disguise his habitual distrust of 
the Luxemburg dynasty. It is easy to see why in a tract of this nature at this 
date he preserved a formal anonymity. 

At the same time Dietrich approves Sigismund’s opposition to Boniface IX’s 
attempted disruption of the Hungarian Church. This account, with an extract 
from an unpublished life of Celestine V, is the most important of the new 
material provided in the Viridarium. For English readers the text of Edward III's 
complaint of 1343 to Clement VI about papal provisions is of slight interest, 
since it offers variant readings, notably in the dating clause, to the versions in 
Adam of Murimuth and Rymer’s Foedera. In general the Viridarium displays the 
wide range of historical material used by Dietrich, and, as the editors note, 
provides the incidental satisfaction that most of it is found to be extant. 

The absence of an index is regrettable (perhaps it comes with Stiick 2?), 
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but otherwise this is a workmanlike edition. The introduction contains a descrip- 
tion of the MS. followed by a brief commentary on the sources which Dietrich 
has used. The editors also provide an extensive resumé of the argument, which 
does much to integrate Dietrich’s theme in those passages where he proceeds by 
asimple association of ideas without regard to logical or chronological sequence. 
Perhaps in this section more could have been done to relate the Viridarium to 
Dietrich’s earlier works than is attempted in footnotes to the text. 
THE QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, C. M. D. CRowpER 


BELFAST 


Foundations of the Conciliar Theory: the Contribution of the Medieval Canonists from 
Gratian to the Great Schism. By Brian Tierney. (Cambridge Studies in 
Medieval Life and Thought, New Series, IV). Pp. xi +280. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1955. 27s. 6d. 

This latest volume in the Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought 
(New Series) deserves particular attention both for its method and for its 
results. Dr. Tierney’s plan is to trace the evolution of Conciliar ideas in the 
work of the commentators, from Gratian down to Zabarella. Naturally in the 
majority of these decretists and decretalists there can be little direct mention 
of the general council as a way of ending a schism and in the twelfth century 
advanced theories of representation had not yet arisen: but the theoretical 
genesis of the later remedies was there. The basic questions of the limits and of 
the location of sovereign power in the Church; of the sort of constitutional 
structure needed to enable her to carry out her mission; and of how best to 
provide for the continuity of her government, were all, in their contemporary 
idiom, discussed by the canonists, loyal upholders of the structure they knew 
and loved, and the questions they raised, concerning what in practice were often 
remote contingencies, were by the time of the Great Schism extremely per- 
tinent. Dr. Tierney has realised one very important point of principle: that 
Conciliar thought is not a sort of premature Whig device for limiting supreme 
power but a concentrated effort of many of the best contemporary minds to 
secure the continuity of authority in the Church by basing it upon the whole 
congregatio fidelium, made articulate through representation. The strictures and 
complaints, the reformist literature, the heady manifestoes and all the ephemeral 
outpourings of the time are of little importance compared with this major 
preoccupation. 

‘There has been a tendency to treat the Conciliar Movement as something 
accidental or external, thrust upon the Church from outside, rather than as a 
logical culmination of ideas that were embedded in the law and doctrine of the 
Church itself.’ This is the justification of a study which does not deal, save per- 
haps in the section on John of Paris, with the theological aspects of Conciliar 
theory but with the constitutional structure of authority, as interpreted by the 
medieval lawyer with a theological background on the one hand and an 
experience of Church jurisdiction on the other. Obviously there was the 
greatest difference in approach to the problem of authority between one jurist 
and another as well as between the earlier jurists and those of the fourteenth 
century. The range and richness of the discrepancies give life and colour to 
an investigation free from anachronisms. Dr. Tierney never thinks that 
Huguccio or Hostiensis did more than contribute to the sum total of legal 
speculation which the Conciliars inherited; but the contributions were of a 
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very special and significant kind. Huguccio had to make what he could of 
Gratian’s ‘unresolved antithesis’ between an unerring Roman Church and, 
pope who might be a heretic, and voiced contemporary theory in distinguishing 
under the same term, between the Universal Church and a particular local 
Church having primacy over the others. The universitas fidelium could not er: 
the Romana ecclesia might. Now, while the doctrine that only the whole Chur) 
was unerring in faith became an essential part of Conciliar ecclesiology, ‘the 
Conciliar theory was by no means an inevitable corollary of that doctrine’ (47), 
Hostiensis, dealing with the corporation aspect of a chapter, while he gave ful} 
weight to the plena potestas of a prelate (the phrase has also a local meaning), 
saw that where the relationship of bishop and chapter as head and member 
was concerned the consent of the canons in matters touching their own interests 
was essential: yet from such a standpoint one could not any the more deduce the 
argument put forward by the cardinals for their action in 1408-9. All that can 
be said is that the application of corporation law to the position of the pope in 
the Sacred College and, further, of that directing council within the whole 
Church, derives not a little from Decretist and Decretalist speculation on the 
powers and obligations of chapters and other corporate bodies. 

So much for the method, one demanding, besides secure learning, the 
discriminating mind. As for the substance of the book, Dr. Tierney is in fact 
reconstructing from the legal point of view the history of liberal constitutionalism 
in the medieval Church. Is he right in terming this attitude Conciliar? That 
is the main problem which his work raises. It could be the matter of a first-rate 
scholastic debate. On the one side, as he has shown, these ‘constitutional’ 
tendencies culminate in the work of Zabarella, with his exceptional gift of 
synthesis, of seeing the relevance of the commentators’ doctrines for the burning 
issue of the Council. Like the expert glossator, the cardinal of Florence used the 
whole train of legal comment making in this direction to advance the position 
which the cardinals, whether reformists or reactionaries, had taken up. For 
once (but not for the last time) the Sacred College was in the van of progress; 
and, along these lines, Dr. Tierney could have adduced the stand made by 
Cesarini in face of the papal dissolution of the Council of Basel as well as the 
De Concordantia Catholica with its canonist citations in plenty. On the other 
hand, it could be argued that it is not Conrad of Gelnhausen or d’Ailly or 
Cusanus in whose work these constitutional principles reach their highest 
expression, but John of Paris in his cool riposte to the arguments of the Colonna, 
and, indeed, it is John to whom one of the best chapters in the book is devoted, 
The fact is surely that there existed by the time of the death of Ockham a body 
of theological and legal speculation ready to be utilised by men learned enough 
and sensible enough to use it. This ‘progressive’ doctrine was not the exclusive 
monopoly of the lawyers, just as the moral and political theories of the theo- 
logians were not confined to the theological graduates of the universities. The 
jurist could employ them too. Composed of many strands, the doctrine was 
there to serve the cause of many serious persons to whom the Great Schism 
acted as a challenge, forcing them to consider what was the nature of the Body 
of Christ, the corpus mysticum of the Church. Was it comparable in structure to 
that of the lesser corporate bodies within it? Had it within itself the power of 
continuity ? Could it, when its head failed, provide for its own succession? The 
publicists and thinkers of the years 1378-1433 had, at any rate, a ‘constitu- 
tional’ heritage to draw upon when faced by these problems, and it is interesting 
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to see a man like Dietrich of Niem using almost the identical words of the 
Glossa Ordinaria in distinguishing between the Church that could not err 
and the local Romana ecclesia, or Cusanus amplifying the notion that the prelate 
is procurator or dispensator, not dominus, of his church, and applying this to the 
pope. The merit of Dr. Tierney’s book is that it sets forth this pre-Conciliar 
legal background with sound technique and an absence of exaggeration. It will 
be new to many to find that in the thirteenth century, the great period of the 
plenitudo potestatis, jurists were analysing the structure of ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, not excluding the highest of all, the Sacred College, and grouping (if we 
may so use the term) the prelates by emphasising their responsibilities as well 
as the rights of the other corporators, particularly during vacancies; or were 
finding means to describe the mystical body of the Church in terms of cor- 
poration structure. 

Att Souts COLLEGE, E. F. JAcog 

OxFORD 


Dean Colet and his Theology. By Ernest William Hunt. (Church Historical 
Society Publication). Pp. ix +142. London: S.P.C.K., 1956. 3os. 

A most disappointing book; not a useless book indeed, for it supplies the 
reader with a considerable amount of material; but its very title is deceptive, 
for it is not mainly devoted to a study of Colet’s attitude towards the theological 
problems of his day. ‘The first part concerns his denunciation of abuses in the 
Church; the second, the nature and methods of his preaching; and the third 
his so-called ‘mysticism’. Mr. Hunt does not hold pronounced views as to 
whether Colet was the forerunner of the protestant Reformation. Nevertheless 
he suggests as much, when, quoting Dr. Lupton, he says that his ‘Convocation 
sermon’ was ‘the overture in the great drama of the English Reformation’. But 
the denunciation and mending of abuses have been perennial in the Church, 
and there is no more reason for making Colet the predecessor of Cranmer than 
the predecessor of Pole. Thomas More took up exactly the same attitude of 
acknowledging the abuses while recommending the enforcement of ecclesiastical 
legislation already extant, and a comparison of Colet with More would have 
been illuminating, but More is scarcely mentioned in the book. 

The latter is not uniformly scholarly. The Latin version of the quotations 
isgenerally printed in the footnotes; not so, however, for the two most important 
quotations at 81-2, which are meant to prove that Colet understood Genesis 
in a symbolical manner, which does not appear to be proved by the English 
rendering. And it comes as a shock to find ‘venerem’ (from ‘Venus’, meaning 
sensuousness) mistaken for ‘venationem’, and translated by ‘the pleasures of 
the chase’ (86). 

Though no exception may be taken to the substance of the first two parts, 
the former being of especial interest, it is difficult to follow Mr. Hunt in his 
disquisition on Colet’s ‘mysticism’. His argument is that Colet’s reference to 
purgation, illumination and perfection denotes the same as the mystical ladder 
of the purgative, illuminative and unitive way. Now it is clear that in the case 
of Colet ‘perfection’ refers to spiritual improvement, not to mystical states 
proper, of which not one single trace appears in the material supplied by Mr. 
Hunt. Nor is the same thing meant by simplicity and unity in man’s moral 
character, and mystical union with God (107, Colet’s commentary on 1 Cor.), 
The blending of faith with charity is not properly mystical (118), nor is ‘becoming 
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godlike’, the same as that ‘utter transmutation of the self in God’ ( 118), It 
is misleading and ungrammatical to translate ‘ex unione in Deum’, whic 
means ‘through an union directed towards God’, by ‘from union with Go? 
(123). There is only a verbal likeness between the mystic way and the mystic 
body (123). To quote but one more instance, different things are meant by the 
‘via negationis’ in which the soul strips itself of all its discursive faculties, anj 
Colet’s assertion that the soul should divest itself of all egotistic impulses (127) 
Not a useless book indeed, but a book to be thought anew. 
UNIVERSITE DE CLERMONT PIERRE JANELLE 


Geneva and the Coming of the Wars of Religion in France 1555-1563. By Robert M, 
Kingdon. (Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, XXII). Pp. ix +163. 
Geneva: Droz, 1956. Swiss Frs. 22.00. 

French-born Calvinist missionaries trained and controlled by the Genevan 
Church are known to have worked actively among French protestant con. 
munities in the years immediately preceding the outbreak of the Wars of 
Religion. 

From the unpublished Registers of the Geneva Company of Pastors 1555-3 
(the first seven years for which records of these missions were kept) Mr. Kingdon 
has supplied names and statistics where hitherto there has been surmise. The 
list he has compiled totals 88 men, rising from 1 dispatched in 1555 and 3 in 
1556 to the maximum effort of 32 sent out in 1559, and thereafter maintaining 
a steady flow of 12 per year; in every case but one their destination is recorded, 
These and other Genevan archives have furnished evidence in 59 cases for the 
missionaries’ former occupation (29 were already pastors), in 64 cases for their 
place of origin in France, and for many some individual record (notarial or 
otherwise) to provide clues as to their social status and private circumstances. 

None was sent without being carefully trained and tested in the Genevan 
doctrine and discipline, and formally assigned to a particular task. Written 
credentials were increasingly provided for the new pastors and increasingly 
expected by their flock. A congregation so provided was at once drawn into 
effective contact with Geneva; the movements and influence of the missionaries 
once ‘in the field’ is none the less hard to follow in detail. Here Mr. Kingdon 
has not always resisted the temptation to treat as typical any episode recorded 
at the Geneva end, nor perhaps exhausted the printed French sources (unpub 
lished ones plainly lie outside his programme of research) which might prove 
to contain relevant material; one article in the Mémoires de la société d’ histoire a 
d’archéologie de Bretagne appears to be the only reference to the many periodical 
devoted in France to the history of a particular province or locality. Official 
Genevan reactions to political events in France, and material help supplied 
with official connivance by Geneva in 1562 to the Huguenot armies, are on the 
other hand documented with great completeness and precision. 

In Chapter ix a summary is given of the history of the book-trade, in so far 
as it supplemented the evangelical work of the missionaries; this overlaps t0 
some extent with the learned study recently published by the same firm, Paul 
Chaix, Recherches sur ?imprimerie a Genéve de 1550 4 1564, but provides some new 
material drawn partly from other records and partly from the notes of the late 
Théophile Dufour. The scholar-printer Robert Estienne is erroneously stated 
to have fallen foul of the Sorbonne theologians because ‘he had insisted on 
printing Bibles in the French language’ (93) ; the issue of printing the Scripture 
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in the vernacular was never raised between him and them, to judge by the 
Faculty’s archives and by his own Response aux théologiens de Paris, and the Bibles 
over which they differed were all in Latin. Estienne’s first French Bible was 
printed in 1553; during his third year of residence in Geneva, and it was an 
experiment after which he soon returned to the learned languages where his 
scholarly interests always lay. 

Title-pages of three books are reproduced (29, 70 and 71) in the text; these 
arenowhere listed and are explained only by allusions in the neighbouring pages 
to the contents of the works thus illustrated. The index is accurate, as far as it 
goes, but proves to be incomplete, since a number of characters named in the 
text or in footnotes are not included. These are technical blemishes in an 
otherwise excellent presentation of important material. 

SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, ELIZABETH ARMSTRONG 
OxFORD 


Economic Problems of the Church: from archbishop Whitgift to the Long Parliament. By 
Christopher Hill. Pp. xiv+367. Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: 
Cumberlege, 1956. 42s. 

There are many histories of the Anglican Church in the years following the 
Elizabethan Settlement of 1559, but such histories have usually concentrated 
on the relationship of Church and State and on the relationship of Anglicanism 
to Roman Catholicism on the one hand and to Puritanism on the other. In 
this it may not be fanciful to see the abiding influence of Hooker, whose great 
work was so much concerned with these problems. But the Anglican Church, 
like more secular institutions, had its economic problems too; it was a great 
landowner and it was, to put it crudely, one of the greatest employers of labour 
of its day. Its economic problems would be worth studying in any period, but 
they have a particular interest and a particular urgency at a time of rapidly 
rising prices. Yet they have hitherto been strangely neglected, at least in the 
sense that little attempt has been made to see them as a whole. It is one of the 
great merits of Mr. Hill’s study of the economic problems of the Church 
between 1583 and 1640 that it treats these problems as a whole and that it treats 
them both in relation to the changing price level and in relation to the wider 
issues that led to the Civil War. 

Mr. Hill shows how the methods of paying the clergy, especially during an 
inflation, resulted in wide disparities in clerical incomes. Rising urban wealth 
was inadequately tapped by the Church and rural tithes were too often in 
secular hands. The result was low incomes for many of the clergy and the 
failure to attract that learned ministry which so many desired. Here perhaps 
Mr. Hill lays too much stress on economic factors and does less than justice to 
the conception of the ministry as a calling. There was, however, a vicious 
circle. Elizabeth I wanted a respected Church yet she plundered the Church 
of that wealth which should have contributed to its well being. More wealth 
was drained off into the hands of lay impropriators and lessees, who thus had 
a vested interest in a system which kept the Church poor. This meant, as Mr. 
Hill clearly shows, that any real attempt at reform was bound to antagonise 
those powerful interests which profited from the existing system. Thus Laud’s 
attempt to increase the yield of tithes in London alienated those rich merchants 
who were quite prepared to make voluntary contributions to ministers of their 
choice, but were not prepared to meet Laud’s demands, still less to have their 
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tithe disputes taken to the Church courts. Similarly the attempt to end ‘4 
sacrilege of impropriations’, though it had little success, could only alieny 
those who profited from the ‘sacrilege’. These and other Laudian refom 
aroused an opposition which Mr. Hill rightly sees as helping ‘to divide Englay 
into the two camps which fought the civil war’. 

This important book is mainly based on printed sources, and it is diffigy 
to know which to admire more, the author’s command of the pamphlet liter, 
ture or his knowledge of those articles which lie buried in the journals ay 
transactions of learned societies. This reliance on printed material has natur 
resulted in some aspects of the subject being treated more fully than othe 
Thus, little work has been done on the Church lands and their administratig, 
though a good starting point for their study exists in the parliamentary survey 
Similarly far too little is known of the social classes from which the clergy (a; 
their wives) were drawn. Future research may, therefore, modify some of th 
details in Mr. Hill’s picture, but that is to be expected with a pioneer wor 
‘Though some people may not accept Mr. Hill’s views on the connexion betwee 
capitalism and religious change, his work makes an important contribution ny 
only to the history of the Anglican Church but also to that growing body( 
controversial literature on the origins of the Civil War. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER T. S. Wittay 


Den europeiska konfessionspolitikens upplisning. Religion och utrikespolitik under Karl} 
Gustav 1654-1660. [The decline of confessional motives in international afin 

By Sven Go6ransson. (Publications of the Swedish Society of Chur 
History, II. New Series, ix). Pp. 344. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksdl 
1955- n.p. 

Dr. Géransson is a most productive scholar. His study of the attempts: 
the Swedish authorities to control the overseas journeys of students (reviews 
in this JOURNAL, vii. 263) appeared in 1951; he followed this in 1952 with: 
considerable work dealing with the struggle with the syncretist movemer 
within the Swedish Church (Den synkretistiska striden i Sverige 1660-1664), whit: 
was itself the continuation of a still larger work on the same subject (Ortodi: 
och synkretism i Sverige 1647-1660) published in 1950; and now comes this sub 
stantial volume, based, like its predecessors, on comprehensive archiv 
research in Sweden, Germany, Holland, and Great Britain. His subject is th 
waning importance of religion as a factor in international affairs, as exemplifie 
by the complex diplomacy of the wars of Charles X; and his study is valuabk 
not only as a treatment of a problem of general importance in European histoy, 
but especially for the light which it sheds upon the motives and influences whit: 
lay behind that monarch’s often baffling changes of front. 
In the age of Gustavus Adolphus and Axel Oxenstierna the identificatin 

of religion and politics had been almost complete, as far as Sweden was cor 
cerned; and for Europe in general—despite Wallenstein and Richelieu-i 
had been very close. In the age of Colbert and the Great Elector it was alread) 
apparent that confessional motives, though still not negligible, had become (i 
secondary importance. This change in emphasis first becomes obvious in th 
period between the peace of Westphalia and the close of the northern wari! 
1660. It was still possible thereafter for such a monarch as Leopold I to tak 
his confessor’s opinion upon a point of foreign policy, as Ferdinand II ha 
done before him; but it had ceased to be a normal proceeding. The career (| 
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Charles X provides a good example of the intermediate stage between the old 
attitude and the new; for, while apocalyptic dreamers such as Comenius, or 
(d-fashioned statesmen such as Cromwell, could still look upon Charles as the 
Protestant Hero, the legitimate heir to the great Gustavus, Charles himself had 
so ambitions to fill that réle. The religious battle-cries were now employed by 
him as diplomatic weapons, of carefully calculated appeal: their value was still 
undoubted, but it had to be weighed against other advantages, to be obtained 
by lines of policy which had nothing to do with confessional considerations. 

Some such development, apart from all questions of the general trend of 
furopean thought, was almost inevitable in Sweden; and the depth of Charles’s 
piety, or the sincerity of his adhesion to the Lutheran confession, were irrelevant 
to it. The offensive-defensive policy which had involved Sweden in the Thirty 
Years’ War had been based upon the conviction that Sweden’s national 
interests (first among which was her Lutheranism) were threatened by the 
iiumphs of the Habsburgs in North Germany. The danger had been specifi- 
cally a Roman Catholic danger. After 1648 it was effectively removed. German 
Roman Catholicism had become more or less innocuous; Sweden soon got on 
reasonably good terms with the Habsburgs; and no valid reason, political or 
religious, remained for fighting them—whatever Cromwell might say. Sweden 
had emerged from the struggle with a considerable Baltic empire; she well 
appreciated the advantages it gave her; and she naturally wished to retain it. 
Opinions differed as to the quarter from which any future danger was to be 
apprehended. Conservative statesmen still looked uneasily at Denmark; Oxen- 
stierna in his old age had his eye mainly on Brandenburg; Charles X was 
convinced that the new enemy would be Russia. None of these was a Roman 
Catholic power; and though it was barely a generation since Swedish theo- 
logians had doubted whether the Russians could be considered Christians, it was 
not for their religion that Charles feared them. For Sweden, at any rate, it was 
no longer possible after 1648 to think in black-and-white terms of a Protestant 
Front united against the Counter-Reformation. Charles realised this very well; 
and his intervention in Poland had no religious motives. It was indeed offensive- 
defensive, as the intervention in Germany had been: it was based upon a valid 
assessment of imminent dangers; and it was by no means the act of inter- 
national banditry of popular historiography. But with religion it had nothing 
todo. Charles was only too anxious to avoid any suggestion of the sort. For 
some time he hoped to induce the Poles to make common cause with him 
against the Muscovites; and initially his policy in Poland was decidedly 
favourable to Roman Catholicism. 

The outside world—or the protestant portion of it—quite failed to appre- 
ciate the situation. Ever since the Leipzig Convention of 1631 there had beena 
pertinacious movement for reunion of the protestant Churches: in Sweden it 
had been championed by Johannes Matthiae Gothus, in England by John 
Durie, in Germany it was strong in Hesse and the Palatinate. Its partisans 
would have welcomed the idea of a general protestant crusade against Rome, 
as offering a rallying-point for their movement. At the same time, overlapping in 
part the unionist group, there was a widespread apocalypticism which looked to 
the year 1654 or 1655 for the downfall of the Beast, and which was nurtured 
on the prophecies of such men as the Transylvanian, Drabik. Comenius was a 
leading adherent of these views; and they were shared by such men as Hartlib, 
Durie and Pell. It was tempting enough, when Charles invaded Poland in 
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1655, to see in him the fulfiller of the prophecies, to misinterpret his attack y 
the first stroke of divine vengeance against the idolater, and to look to a tripk 
alliance of Cromwell, George Rakoczy and Charles, to complete the wor 
and unite protestants everywhere. ; 

Dr. Goéransson shows very clearly how Charles tried to use both the unionis 
and the apocalyptic movements to rally support for his purely political plan: 
religious sentiments were still important enough to be valuable counters in th 
game of high politics, but they were no longer important enough to determin 
the run of the play. He shows, too, how exceedingly difficult it was for Charls 
to keep to a line which should satisfy such supporters. Oxenstierna in his day 
had managed to pursue a policy of a common protestant front abroad, con. 
bined with a stringent and intolerant Lutheranism at home; but Charls 
found it impossible to emulate him with success. To appease the Swedish 
Church he promulgated an intolerant Statute on Religion; only to find him. 
self assailed with protests from Cromwell, whose alliance he was particularly 
anxious to obtain. When he went about on the other tack and showed inclina. 
tions towards sympathy with unionism, he was confronted not only with stron 
opposition from the Swedish clergy, but also with the danger of losing th 
sympathies of the Lutheran inhabitants of East Prussia, who looked to Sweden 
to rescue them from the Calvinist rule of the Electors of Brandenburg, and 
whom it was his especial wish to conciliate. Conversely, the Great Elector used 
the slogans of the unionists in the hopes of persuading the East Prussians that 
they had little to gain from a change of allegiance. The hostility between 
Sweden and Brandenburg was essentially political; but each side exploited 
religion as a weapon against the other. Neither had any sympathy with th 
notion that a common Protestantism could any longer be the basis of a 
intellectually defensible foreign policy. And eventually Charles found himsel 
faced with a coalition which comprised Roman Catholic Poland and Austria, 
Calvinist Brandenburg, Lutheran Denmark, and Orthodox Russia. 

For these cross-currents Cromwell had little understanding, and of Charles 
difficulties he was probably imperfectly informed. To Comenius and Durie 
they were barely intelligible irrelevancies. None of them grasped the fact tha 
Charles’s real enemy was neither Poland nor the Habsburgs, but Russia. The 
could not appreciate the delicacy of his position in East Prussia, his desire tv 
appease the Poles, his nervousness about religious discontent at home. Dr. 
Gé6ransson is rightly cautious in estimating how far Cromwell shared the 
apocalypticism of Hartlib and Durie; but he is perhaps inclined to exaggerate 
the strength of its influence upon English public opinion, upon members i 
parliament, and upon the circle of Cromwell’s immediate advisers: it is difficult 
to see, as he does, a strong current of apocalyptic fervour in Cromwell’s second 
parliament, and it is doubtful whether Thurloe’s attitude was influenced by 
Pell. The Commonwealthsmen were openly cynical about Charles as the 
Protestant Hero, and they were quite right. But though Cromwell’s old: 
fashioned religious romanticism might mislead him as to Charles (and as to 
Frederick William) he had a certain tough common sense which saved him 
from the disillusionment which must have followed a wholehearted commit 
ment to the fantasy of a protestant crusade; and this, perhaps, Dr. Géransso 
does not make adequately clear. In spite of Cromwell’s pathetic rhetoric, i 
remained true that he never allowed his sympathies to prejudice what he believed 
to be England’s political and economic interests in the Baltic. It was always 
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Charles that solicited the alliance; and Cromwell held aloof as long as his 
system for the North made aloofness possible. His insistence upon the inclusion 
of the Dutch in any alliance with Sweden (which for long proved the stumbling- 
block) may have been based upon an out-of-date notion of protestant solidarity ; 
but it certainly tallied with England’s interests. For an alliance with Sweden 
alone would have provoked a Dutch-Danish combination—the combination 
which had closed the Sound to England in 1652. Until Dutch intrigues drove 
Denmark into declaring war on Charles, Cromwell held off; and he was right 
todo so. Here as elsewhere religion was not the sole determinant of his policy, 
nor perhaps the main one. 

This is a good book, of much interest to English historians; and it is there- 
fore to be regretted that the absence of a summary in a language more 
generally accessible than Swedish should make it less widely useful than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

THE QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, MICHAEL ROBERTS 
BELFAST 


The Protestant Bishop: being the Life of Henry Compton, 1632-1713 Bishop of London. 
By Edward Carpenter. Pp. xiii + 398 + 4 plates. London: Longmans, Green, 
1956. 35s. 

As in his previous study of archbishop Tenison Dr. Edward Carpenter, canon 
of Westminster, manages in this new volume to convert the biography of one who 
was also, in archbishop Davidson’s phrase, ‘rather a dull man’ into a notable and 
even exciting study of a well-worn period. The ex-cornet in the Royal Horse 
Guards in 1661 who became bishop of London in 1674 and whom Hearne was 
tosee riding through Oxford streets as a captain in 1688 ‘clad in a blue cloak and 
brandishing a drawn sword’ may seem hardly ‘like to make a grave and serious 
divine’ even though Evelyn also later styles him ‘a most sober grave and 
excellent prelate’. James II said, we are told, that he ‘talked more like a 
Colonel than a Bishop’ and he certainly showed a marked penchant for military 
phrases in the New Testament when reducing the Coronation Service for 
William and Mary to a state from which it took more than two centuries to 
recover and of which the present author shows quite inadequate appreciation 
—the one serious blemish in his book. The mention of the cloak may remind 
some of the Royal Horse Guards Blue, though a careful note tells us that some 
say that it was purple and Macaulay calls it ‘buff’. Dr. Carpenter treads firmer 
if still difficult ground as he sets before his readers in turn the ‘political’, the 
‘diocesan’ and the ‘universal bishop’. The first is of course the most controversial, 
the other two, especially the second, would of themselves suffice to give the 
volume permanent value as an addition to public and private libraries. In the 
political aspect the repeated references to ‘perjury’ may seem to demand fuller 
examination than they receive, and we may wonder if the ‘Seven Bishops’ did 
actually claim in so many words to be ‘peers of the realm’—which of course 
they were not. For Burnet Compton was Danby’s ‘property and tool’: even 
when softened by Dr. Carpenter to ‘ally and instrument’ we may doubt if 
Compton would always have accepted the implication, and reflexions on the 
careers of some later politicians and even statesmen of the first rank may 
suggest the wisdom of caution in judgment, even where charity is not prayed 
in aid, In any case Compton, as Dr. Carpenter portrays him, comes to life as 
aman who can ‘carry on’ through frustration and disappointment, the 
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misapprehension of some and the ingratitude of others and frequent financia 
embarrassment, and exercise an even remarkable influence not only in his ow 
country and province and diocese, but in that wider sphere overseas where ty 
see of London counted for more than Canterbury. The rich variety of topix 
in the latter half of the book includes Plantations, S.P.G., Greek Churc, 
French Refugees as well as Churches of Scotland and Switzerland. The rek, 
tions with the last include a letter of 12 February 1706 signed by a notan 
public apparently on behalf of the University of Oxford, which might have ha 
fuller discussion since it says, ‘Far be it from our charitable intentions, to bey 
rigorous as to condemn those of the Reformed Churches, which by an irrepy. 
able Necessity, were forced to recede from the primitive forms of Episcop| 
Government, as if they were destitute of true Pastors and Sacraments’. 

There are a few misprints and some curious slips in Christian names, ox 
of which (p. 148, ‘William Coke’) shall be forgiven if the author will write as; 
penance a life of William Sancroft. 

Curist CHurcH, CLAUDE JENKINS 
OXFORD 


The Diary of John Evelyn. Edited by E. S. de Beer in six volumes. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1955. £15 15s. od. 

At last, through the painstaking and meticulous scholarship of Mr. E. S.¢ 
Beer, the full text of John Evelyn’s Diary, hitherto known only in the imperfee, 
editions of Bray, Wheatley and Dobson, has been made public. Mr. de Bee 
has spent some thirty years on this /abor amoris, and the result is a definitive 
edition which reproduces what the diarist actually wrote ‘as faithfully as typ 
can follow manuscript’. No subsequent scholar need attempt this mountainow 
task again. 

So far as the student of ecclesiastical history is concerned, what is important 
in this unabridged Diary is that the new material consists in the main 
lengthy extracts from innumerable sermons, the pious meditation upon whith 
became an increasing preoccupation with Evelyn during his latter years- 
sermons by archbishop Tenison (a great personal friend), by successive recton 
and curates of Wotton, and particularly by William Strengfellow, minister 
Trinity Chapel, Bond Street, and Thomas Knagge, vicar of Merrington. 0/ 
this extensive body of pulpit oratory, it may be said that though it furnishes 
nothing which is startlingly new, it yet gives impressive support to previous 
held opinions concerning preaching in those days, and in particular renders i 
possible to follow the preacher’s thought from Sunday to Sunday. 

The subject matter of these discourses makes evident, for example, how 
regularly and at times how ruthlessly, the system of rewards and punishment 
was used as an incentive to right conduct (Mr. Strengfellow, in 1692, preached 
on the general theme of judgment for eight successive Sundays). It shows how 
incapable were even the more charitable seventeenth-century divines t 
recognise that there could be such a thing as honest disbelief, and how legalistic 
was the contemporary interpretation of the atonement. It illustrates how 
literal was the exposition of the scriptures whether it was the Old Testament or 
the New, and how constant was the warning not to defer repentance to a death 
bed. Moreover it suggests that the conflict between science and religion is still 
far in the future, for the preachers are unanimous in their belief that God can 
be discerned in his works. 
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Briefly, the atmosphere enveloping nearly all of these sermons is both pru- 
dential and rationalistic. Surely the eighteenth century might already be speed- 
ing on its sedate way when the vicar of Deptford warns his congregation : 
._, if at last, there should (as most certainly there is) be such a reckoning to 
cme, how miserable those who provide not for their safty & if there should be 
yosuch thing, the losse of our pleasure and foolish vanity here, wer not to be put 
into ballance to the losse of our soules in Case ther be such a day of Account.’ 
Itmust, however, be added that amongst much that is ordinary and common- 
lace, a sermon here and there stands out, as that for example by the vicar of 
Deptford on the general subject of meditation. 

On occasions, Evelyn could be critical as well as admiring. Generally he 
gems to have thought that many country sermons were above the heads of the 
rustic congregation for whom they were intended—a comment, however, which 
uggests that the preacher often felt himself put on his mettle by the prominent 
and embarrassing presence of the diarist in the congregation. On one occasion, 
at least, Evelyn was moved to register a protest to Dr. Bohune after a sermon 
in Wotton Church. The result, however, was only to throw the preacher ‘into 
avery furious passion’, and to induce him to deliver the offending sermon 
again on the following Sunday. 

One further point may, perhaps, be made. This mass of pulpit eloquence, 
tedious, doubtless, to the general reader, is yet important for assessing the 
character of the diarist, and also the health of the Church of England. Its 
presence in the Diary testifies to the priority of the religious interest and the 
large place which church-going occupied in the pattern of Evelyn’s life. Maybe 
he was more zealous in this respect than the majority of his countrymen, but 
he was by no means unique, as the Diary of Ralph Thoresby makes apparent. 
Piety of Evelyn’s intensity could only spring from a congenial soil. No portrait 
of him can claim to be complete unless it does justice to this life-long pre- 
occupation. 

It remains only to say that the six volumes of this work—the last is an 
exhaustive index—are in general format and typography everything that could 
be desired. ‘The pity is that this standard of excellence has been achieved at the 
risk of deterring the private purchaser unless he is as wealthy as he is discerning. 

7, LirTLE CLOISTER, E. F. CARPENTER 

WESTMINSTER 


Les Idées Politiques de Jeremias Gotthelf et de Gottfried Keller et leur évolution. By the 
late Jean-Daniel Demagny. Pp. 268. Paris: Centre National de la Re- 
cherche Scientifique, 1954. n.p. 

The author has offered a re-interpretation of two great European novelists 
of the nineteenth century in the form of an examination of their political ideas. 
This apparently limited, but new approach has succeeded in making a book 
of great interest and value, especially for those who know Gotthelf and Keller 
through their books alone. Keller’s fine writing and delicate irony have always 
been read and appreciated, but Gotthelf’s Emmental dialect demands much 
perseverance. For this reason alone it is good to have a bird’s eye view of the 
whole. Following the thread of their political ideas Mr. Demagny gives us a 
synthetic survey of two Swiss writers who have recently been classed amongst 
the first six novelists of German language in the nineteenth century. A clear, 
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brief outline of contemporary history (the growth of liberalism followed by 
such a rapid swing towards radicalism that a cautious, liberal-conservatiye 
reaction set in) precedes the main sections of the book dealing with Gotthelf 
and Keller themselves. Rightly, most space has been devoted to Gotthelf who 
has often been misinterpreted, largely through Keller’s criticisms. 

Mr. Demagny has shown convincingly that Gotthelf was never a liberal 
who turned reactionary, but a prophet who, as a first-rate novelist, was able to 
give his message a wider circulation. His long pages on moral, social, politica] 
themes are not digressions, but belong intrinsically to the unity of the nove, 
These recurring themes moreover explain Gotthelf’s apparent volte face, when 
the liberal of 1831 supported the conservative government of Berne in 
1846. 

Gotthelf believed two approaches to life were possible, the Christian or the 
materialist. All problems dealt with in his novels are ultimately aspects of man’s 
determination to live soberly, industriously, Christianly, or selfishly, graspingly 
and materialistically; the former prompted by love, the latter by hatred, 
These theories led Gotthelf to over-simplify, for he was certain that the Chris. 
tian approach led to ultimate success and materialism to ruin: since religious 
conversion must inevitably produce political conversion, the contemporary 
political situation seemed to support his view. The extreme radicals attempted 
to get control over the Church and to use education for political purposes, 
Gotthelf, an enthusiastic school commissioner, bitterly opposed their efforts to 
turn teachers and taught into half-educated people, hostile to Church and 
family, institutions Gotthelf recognised as bulwarks of society. Similarly he 
resented the radical programme of state control and centralisation which he 
believed inimical to the survival of local and personal responsibilities so funda. 
mental to Swiss republican and peasant tradition. Gotthelf resisted thes 
encroachments against native stability in speech and writing, a single theme 
with many variations, while in politics he supported the parties which came 
nearest to realising a programme of moderate progress based on individual 
responsibility and striving in accordance with Christian values. 

Although Keller’s background was different from Gotthelf’s, both writer 
had points in common to which Mr. Demagny draws our attention. This would 
certainly have surprised Keller, who looked upon Gotthelf as a reactionary: but 
Keller was no reactionary either. His own early lyrics, so revolutionary in tone, 
were mainly literary in inspiration, and after the Sonderbund struggles of 1846 
Keller’s attitude in politics became more cautious and practical. 

Returning to Switzerland in 1855 after a long visit to Germany, he realised 
that the federal constitution of 1848 had brought in its wake the perils o 
excessive economic prosperity. Later as First Secretary of State for Ziirich ina 
conservative government he did not cease to believe in democratic practice and 
forms in government. He wrote deploring the selfish growth of hedonism, the 
exploitation of children in industry and the lack of contact between electors 
and elected as hostile to healthful republicanism. Where Gotthelf believed in 
Christianity, Keller believed in humanism with man as the centre of the 
universe, the instrument and object of all goodness and progress: practically 
speaking, both men were led to extol the part which tradition and personal 
responsibility must play in any society which was to evolve organically and 
soundly, avoiding the pitfalls of extremism and unconsidered change. 

Mr. Demagny’s clearly planned book, with interesting documentation 
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drawn from letters and articles as well as the novels, offers a precious commen- 
tary on nineteenth-century Switzerland as well as an excellent contribution to 
literary studies. 
GRAND’ RUE Q, E. D. Stove 
FRIBOURG 


Ethical and Religious Factors in the German Resistance to Hitler. By Mother Mary 
Alice Gallin, O.S.U. Pp. x +231. Washington, U.S.A.: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1955. $2.50. 

It is now twelve years since the failure of the anti-Hitler plot. So far, the 
account of the events and the analysis of the ideas of the chief actors have come 
either from the surviving conspirators or from scholars possessed of a first-hand 
knowledge of Nazi Germany. Miss Gallin’s work is on a different plane. 
Remote both from the atmosphere and problems of Hitler’s Europe, she sees 
the drama with the eyes of a dispassionate onlooker. Her sources are the 
voluminous literary works on the German Resistance, including the transcripts 
of the Nuremburg trials, but her standards are the absolute standards of 
Thomistic theology and against that background she judges the motives of 
Hitler’s opponents. The result is an interesting, well-written if slightly unrealistic 
account of the resistance to Hitler, and a sympathetic appraisal of the motives 
of those who were prepared to overthrow the régime by force, even though 
they knew that that would mean the certain defeat of their country. 

In all these events the writer’s consideration of the réle of the Churches in 
the Third Reich is worth pondering. It is quite clear from what she says that, 
put to the test of For or Against Hitler, the individual’s religious allegiance 
counted for little. For all their repudiation of the theological errors inherent in 
Nazi teaching, the Churches went no further than to advise non-compliance. 
Of the conspirators themselves, the author rightly points out that ‘the actual 
case study of the German Resistance shows that religious belief was not the 
determining factor in the individual’s decision to fight against Hitler’ (200). 

This being the case, one begins to wonder whether the author’s concern for 
Thomistic principles does not obscure her understanding of her subject. She 
would perhaps have presented a clearer picture of the resistance movement if 
she had accepted the admittedly empirical ideas of Hitler’s opponents as they 
stood, instead of constantly trying to measure them by the yardstick of Aquinas. 
Moreover, as she points out, the teaching of the Roman Church on the subject 
of resistance to authority is by no means clear (26-33) and therefore the 
resisters can hardly be blamed for not possessing ‘a well-thought-out analysis of 
the right to defend one’s natural rights’. Indeed—and this would be a proper 
subject for the author’s Thomistic analysis—the Vatican itself seems to have 
been as ruled by expediency as anybody else in these years. Fundamental was 
the political question of how far the Papacy could go in denouncing the Third 
Reich without risking the alienation of millions of German Catholics. This, as 
more than one ecclesiastic admitted to the reviewer in 1944-45, would have 
been a catastrophe for Catholicism in Europe. So the encyclical Mit brennender 
Sorge does not place Nazi Germany on the same plane of execration as Com- 
munist Russia, and Hitler’s march into Prague seems to have received tacit 
acceptance by Pius XII (see Bergen’s tel. No. 37 of 22 March 1939 from 
Rome to the Foreign Ministry, printed as Document No. 65 in Documents on 
German Foreign Policy, Series D. vi., 74). The hesitancy of the Vatican to 
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denounce the manifest evils of the régime had its effect on the outlook of som 
of the highly placed opponents of Hitler when it came to the question of com. 
mitting themselves actively to sabotage the Nazi administration (see von 
Weizsacker’s discussion of the Jewish question, Erinnerumgen, 337). 

There is a certain lack of realism too in the author’s treatment of individual, 
Perhaps it is the old story of trying to put oneself in the place of the jury without 
having set eyes on the prisoner. Von Weizsacker will long continue to bea 
controversial figure but the reviewer accepts the view of Wheeler-Bennet 
(Nemesis of Power, 414 ff.), as against that proposed by the author, that his 
quarrel with the Hitler régime was more concerned with method than with 
aims. (See his Memoranda of 21 July and 30 August 1938, printed as Docu 
ments 304 and 409 in Documents on German Foreign Policy, Series D. vol. ii.) A 
truer comparison would seem to be between him and von Neurath. 

But if students of the German Resistance will continue to turn to Wheeler. 
Bennett and Gisevius for the story of the movement, Mother Gallin’s work is by 
no means valueless. It is the first real effort to discuss the events and motives 
of those involved from a dispassionate and scholarly view point. It comes shor 
of success largely because of the rigid standards applied by the author. Some 
of the Thomistic maxims which she quotes could equally have been cited by the 
Nazis themselves. But there are many new insights, a real sympathy with the 
subject and a courageous defence of men who faced a terrible dilemma and who 
gave their lives in a Christian cause. Her Dissertation shows much promise and 
is warmly to be welcomed. 

GONVILLE AND Carus COLLEGE, W. H. C. FRenp 
CAMBRIDGE 


Free Church Unity: history of the Free Church Council Movement 1896-1941. By 
E. K. H. Jordan. Pp. 254. London: Lutterworth Press, 1956. 12s. 6d. 
Free Churchmanship in England 1870-1940: with special reference to Congregationalism, 

By John W. Grant. Pp. vii + 424. London: Independent Press, n. d. 
19s. 6d. 

Neither of these books makes any claim to be a history of the Free Churches 
during the period under consideration; but neither is as comprehensive as it 
title may suggest. Dr. Jordan’s book is no more than a history of the Nationa 
Council of the Evangelical Free Churches (1896-1940) and of the Federal 
Council of the Evangelical Free Churches (1919-40), which in 1940 were united 
as the Federal Council of the Free Churches; Dr. Grant’s book is confined toa 
survey of the doctrine of the Church, and of related doctrines, as these are 
expressed in the writings of Presbyterians, Baptists and Congregationalists onl), 
and predominantly of the last-named. It may be hoped that the two books will 
be read concomitantly. The reader will then not fail to observe that they cover 
two segments only of the circle of Free Church thought and activity, and two 
different segments. Hugh Price Hughes, for instance, is one of ‘the two chiel 
architects’ of the Free Church Council but finds no place in Dr. Grant’s book, 
while Dr. Nathaniel Micklem, who for Dr. Grant is a figure of great importance, 
does not appear in Dr. Jordan’s book. ‘Theological impulses,’ Dr. Jordan 
writes, brought the Free Church Council movement to birth, ‘the main interest’ 
of its first Congress (1892) was theological and its Simultaneous Mission to 
London (1901) was ‘based on sound theology’ (31 f., 67). One might expect 
some discussion of this theology in Dr. Grant’s book, but there is none. It is 
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strange in fact how little the segments overlap. ‘Indisputably the central 
activity’ of the Free Church Council has been ‘evangelism’ (Jordan, 56); and 
this does not fall under Dr. Grant’s purview. Of the working out of the other 
original purpose animating the Free Church Council, ‘a rapprochement of the 
Free Churches’ as ‘the first step towards Christian reunion’ (Jordan, 44), he 
does take note; but he holds that ‘the federation idea has borne little fruit’ 
and sees the Federal Council’s formation as ‘in the history of the reunion 
movement . . . something of a diversion’ (239, 262). With this judgment Dr. 
Jordan seems constrained, regretfully, to agree. 

The two books are both based on work submitted for the Oxford D.Phil. 
degree; but their manner of presentation and their temper could hardly be 
more different. In tone Dr. Jordan, as already remarked, is somewhat sad. 
Although he states that ‘the Council never lost its soul and its central purposes 
were never extinguished’ (233), he in fact shows that in the Council’s concentra- 
tion upon political issues over the Education Act of 1903 something of the kind 
came about: ‘after 1906. . . the influence of the Council never seemed to be 
quite what it had been’ (112). Dr. Grant’s tone, on the contrary, is mainly 
truculent and finally triumphant: ‘by 1933... rationalism had reached the 
height of its power within English Nonconformity. Since that year a reaction 
towards the Reformed tradition of churchmanship has gained ever-increasing 
support’ (384). Again, Dr. Jordan has suppressed the documentation and offers 
a modest, workmanlike narrative which is likely to be accepted as a true and 
understanding account of events and to stand as a piece of work which will not 
need to be done again. Dr. Grant’s study, on the contrary, is documented at 
every point, not only from books but from periodical literature and chairmen’s 
addresses, but is more of a thesis, not to say a Tendenzstiick. While the passages 
he quotes will be of great and continuing value to students, the use to which he 
puts them is more disputable and calls for comment. 

His underlying purpose is to draw attention to the contribution of Dr. 
Micklem (since 1933), and of others largely associated with him, to a recovery 
of the doctrine of the Church in Free Church, and especially in Congregational, 
circles. This is a very proper purpose and one which he fulfils effectively in his 
last chapter. To spend more than two hundred pages belittling previous Free 
Church leaders (save Oman and Forsyth) whose interest in that doctrine was 
different, less or even lacking is neither necessary to the purpose nor very sensible. 
Dr. Grant makes strenuous efforts to be fair; but when on a single page (269) 
A. E. Garvie is dismissed as ‘somewhat pedestrian’, W. B. Selbie as ‘not always 
consistent’ and J. V. Bartlet as ‘not a theologian of the first rank’, one wonders 
a little! Vixere fortes... . His manner reminds one uncomfortably of the way 
in which an older historian would belabour mediaeval churchmen for not being 
Protestants and would seize on every piece of scandal, however extreme, how- 
ever insignificant. ‘Congregational isolation had become an ingrained habit’— 
‘many dissenting Churches of his (R. W. Dale’s) time were coteries of self- 
righteous saints’-—‘Congregationalists often glorified in the gauche’-—‘the boun- 
dary between evangelical Nonconformity and rationalism was obscured’ and 
‘such rationalism was accepted as a normal component of Congregationalism’ 
—‘the Bible was dethroned, except as an honoured source of religious truth’ 
(111, 179, 278, 302, 305, 395)—the phrases multiply; and cumulatively, it must 
be said, they are sheer travesty. Such praejudicium theologicum is not only unjust 
to those now beyond the power of reply but mars what is in many ways a 
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notable achievement. Dr. Grant writes vigorously and handles a multiplicity 

of sources with remarkable dexterity. The printer also deserves commending 
New COLLEGE, Grorrrey F. Nutra 
University oF LONDON 


Anglican Orders and Defect of Intention. By Francis Clark, S.J. Pp. xx +2 
London: Longmans, Green, 1956. 25s. 

In the Bull Apostolicae Curae, dated 13 September 1896, pope Leo XIIj 
declared Anglican orders to be invalid on two counts—defect of form an 
defect of intention. While the Bull’s conclusion was quite clear, there has be 
much discussion during the past sixty years about the reasoning on which tl 
conclusion was based; in particular, many different opinions have been enter. 
tained both by Roman Catholics and by Anglicans about what the pope mean 
by defect of intention. Though Father Clark devotes one chapter to ‘Th 
Defect of Form’, the main purpose of his book is to clear away the confusion 
that has gathered round the defect of intention. It is not difficult for an Anglica 
to review the book dispassionately, since it leaves the question of the validity of 
Anglican orders just where it was. Father Clark himself recognises that ‘thos 
who are unprepared to admit that the official magisterium of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the approved teaching of her theologians provide sure guidance in 
these matters of sacramental theology, will not accept the validity of (his 
premises’. Nevertheless, they can hardly fail to be impressed by the skill with 
which he develops his demonstration that the theological reasoning of Le 
XIII’s Bull was both sound and traditional. 

He distinguishes seven different interpretations that have been placed 
upon the pope’s words concerning defect of intention; he examines each inter- 
pretation in turn and the objections that can be raised against it. In all case 
except one the objections are found to be decisive. Serious objections have alw 
been alleged against the interpretation that Father Clark himself and mos 
Roman Catholic commentators favour, which is that the pope meant by 
intention ‘the internal intention of the minister’, i.e. in particular of the con- 
secrator(s) of archbishop Parker. Father Clark brings much learning and great 
subtlety to bear upon these objections, e.g. that internal intentions cannot be 
surely known. He allows that Barlow, etc., had a general intention ‘of doing 
what the Church does’, but he contends that this was nullified by ‘a positive 
act of will against an essential element of the sacrament of Order’, i.e. agains 
conferring the power to consecrate the eucharistic sacrifice. It seems probable 
that Father Clark has succeeded in his principal object, i.e. in showing what the 
Bull was designed to mean, though it is unlikely that Leo XIII knew as much 
about what he meant to say as Father Clark does! One day, when the Vatican 
archives relating to the drafting and composing of Apostolicae Curae are thrown 
open, it should be possible to reach assurance on this point. Despite the brilliant 
resourcefulness of his argumentation, it cannot be said that Father Clark is 
equally convincing at every point where he seeks to vindicate the consistency 
of Leo XIII’s meaning with Roman Catholic teaching as a whole and with 
other pronouncements of the Holy See. At least, his task would have been 
easier if his premises had allowed him to grant that the Holy See has occasionally 
made a mistake. However that may be, his book throws a flood of discriminating 
light on the vexed subject of sacramental intention: moreover, both its con 
struction and its style make it pleasurable to read. 
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If there be scope for much further discussion of the papal attitude to 
Anglican orders, one may hazard the guess that it will be centred on the question 
whether notions about the eucharistic sacrifice and a sacrificing priesthood that 
were prevalent in the late medieval Church did or did not warrant a somewhat 
drastic pruning of current rites and ceremonies. This is a point that Father 
Clark dismisses rather airily. 

Kinc’s COLLEGE, A. R. VIDLER 
CAMBRIDGE 


The Renewal of the Church. By W. A. Visser *t Hooft. (The Dale Lectures, 1955). 

Pp. 128. London: S.C.M. Press, 1956. 12s. 6d. 

The Social Thought of the World Council of Churches. By Edward Duff, S.J. Pp. 

xii + 339. London: Longmans, Green, 1956. 25s. 

It is comparatively seldom that a busy executive officer of a body like the 
World Council of Churches has time to give an account of his theological 
sewardship, and when the author is Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, the result is bound 
to be an important and significant contribution to theology. His reading is 
extraordinarily wide and varied and, if a professional theologian would ask 
for fuller and more detailed treatment of many points, this is in itself the best 
guarantee that the general reader will not find himself swamped by learned 
discussions which would blur the outline or blunt the force of the writer’s thesis, 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft sets the stage for the contemporary application of his 
theme in four brilliant chapters. In the Old Testament he selects one of the 
principal themes of its ‘kerugmatic historiography’, the oscillation between 
rebellion and recall. Under the title “The New Covenant and the New Creation’, 
he offers a succinct sketch of New Testament Eschatology with its twin foci of 
realised and futurist eschatology and its tension between the ‘already’ and the 
‘not yet’. In the Patristic period he reviews the contrast between the Church 
as the Old Israel continuing and the new people of God and examines the con- 
tinuance and fortunes of the double aspect of New Testament eschatology and 
the convictions that the Church is still under the judgment of God and subject 
to the continued renewal of the Holy Spirit. For the history of the Church his 
text is drawn from Calvin, “The story of the Church is a story of many resur- 
rections’. He considers the disappearance of once great and outwardly flourish- 
ing Churches like the North African and the Nestorian penetration into Central 
Asia, and the hardening and ‘scholasticising’ of the Reformation tradition 
itself. The facts themselves have often been noted; the attempt to penetrate the 
reason for them is not so usual. 

After this brief but competent setting of the stage, he proceeds to the more 
contemporary part of his task, the application of the principles which he has 
established to the Church of today. This is prefaced by a critical analysis of 
six possible attitudes to the renewal of the Church. There is a shrewd and 
penetrating criticism of ‘the angelic fallacy’ of the apocalyptic sects, but a quite 
inadequate treatment of those tendencies in the doctrine of the Church which 
treat with the utmost seriousness the Pauline image of the Body of Christ. 
While the author reflects to the full the eschatological dimension in ecumenical 
circles and perhaps anticipates a shift of interest to the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, we miss the Christological approach to the doctrine of the Church to 
which the Lund Conference on Faith and Order directed our attention. The 
concluding part of the book sets in sharp relief the two contrasted ideals of ‘the 
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closed shop’ and the open society and the tension between the static and | 
dynamic conceptions of the Church. Churches which have become eff. | 
engrossed, more preoccupied with the institutional aspects of their life thay | 
with their apostolic mission are challenged to seek the liberation which come | 
from the Holy Spirit. ‘Some time the challenge comes to each church whether | 
it is willing to sacrifice its institutional life in order to gain the apostolic life’ 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft writes, of course, as a Calvinist and his thought has the 
strong and tonic qualities of his tradition at its very best. Those who feel most 
inclined to be critical must first ask themselves how far their criticism springs 
frou. a stung conscience. The issues which he raises are vital and burning 
questions, but many will wonder whether he always puts his question mark at 
the right place. What may be called the institutional spirit certainly needs to be 
challenged wherever it manifests itself, but some Churches may legitimately 
feel that in the realm of institutions he is calling for sacrifices which it is not in 
their power to make. A real meeting of minds between the author and a pro. 
tagonist of such views on the subject of these lectures would do much to clarify 
the issues which lie before the ecumenical movement at the moment. 

This is certainly a book to stimulate and to provoke as well as to inform. It 
should be widely read, and particularly by those who will like it least ! 

Fr. Duff’s study of The Social Thought of the World Council of Churches is another 
remarkable work of a wholly different character. If Dr. Visser *t Hooft writes 
from within the ecumenical family (and of no one can this be more truly said 
than of its General Secretary!), this comprehensive study comes from the pen 
of a Jesuit scholar and affords welcome, though by no means isolated, evidence 
that the activity of the World Council is receiving close attention from a Church 
which cannot on questions of principle associate itself with its deliberations. 

The work is based on a first-hand study of the material available in the 
files at Geneva and is accompanied by generous acknowledgement of help 
received from members of the permanent secretariat of the World Council of 
Churches. The author is objective to the point of self-effacement. His Preface 
is dated from Geneva but internal evidence supports the inference that he is an 


American. He is obviously deeply read in sociology and is no stranger to the | 


more technical aspects of the problems with which he deals. Apart from a few 
relatively minor points, mainly in footnotes, his own confessional allegiance is 
not obtrusive. He is a gifted expositor with a clear grasp of the practical diff- 
culties with which the quest for an ecumenical sociology is confronted, and a 
careful, and even a generous appraisal of this factor in the criticisms which he 
is impelled to offer. None of these criticisms would come as a surprise to the 
most whole-hearted supporter of the movement. 

After a careful account of the genesis of the ecumenical movement and an 
examination of what the World Council of Churches believes itself to be, he 
gives an admirable account of the tension between the two basic approaches to 
social thought which are current in ecumenical circles, the ethic of inspiration 
and the ethic of ends. He makes abundantly clear the dilemma with which all 
Christian sociology is confronted, between the theological approach which may 
be so much concerned with fundamental principles that it never has any 
guidance to offer on particular problems and the technical, on which the 
Christian as such may have nothing distinctive to say. He stresses the import- 
ance of ‘middle axioms’ which removes the debate from the merely academic. 
His chief criticisms of the social thought of the World Council of Churches (in 
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REVIEWS 


which, of course, he is by no means alone) are a certain —. in ti - 
of general concepts like ‘justice’ and ‘freedom and even ‘the ~~, 2 e oon 
unwillingness to press issues home, for which the internal stresses o ‘ yr ~ 
ment itself are largely to blame, and a somewhat sketchy praca : or 
historical and technical issues involved, for which limitations of time and s 
inly responsible. 

~~. sseowmel is ne of the distances travelled between Oxford, yeep 
and Evanston in the evolution of the social thinking of the World — hy 
Churches and sensible reasons are assigned for progress in particular ype sa 
special position of the Orthodox Churches within the movement is carefully 
noted and the causes of the inadequacy of their contribution to the net “ 
clearly explained. The author is particularly revealing on the palin ¥ ~ 
tensions between East and West and of the debate between the two sides of the 
Jron Curtain on World Council deliberations. l 

The book is fully documented and the author is clearly a past master in the 
use of footnotes. They are extensive, but by no means to be neglected. They 
normally consist either of telling illustrations of the text from unpublished 
documents, or of valuable background material on the personalities or move- 
ments involved. One reader found them even more fascinating than the text 

i illustrated! 
ee ral impression conveyed by the book is of a heartening growth 
towards maturity in the work of the World Council of Churches in this par- 
ticular field. If a fully formulated Christian Sociology relevant to our present 
needs has not as yet emerged, at least a significant start has been made. If the 
author’s criticisms call attention to certain defects in the work so far attempted 
and the existence of many issues which have not yet been raised and many 
problems which have not yet been clarified, this is in itself a genuine and fruitful 
contribution to ecumenical discussion. 

14, THE COLLEGE, H. E. W. TuRNER 


DuRHAM 
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Saint Peter. By John Lowe. Pp. 65. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. tos. 6d. 
This little book consists of lectures delivered by the Dean of Christ Church, 

Oxford, at the General Theological Seminary in New York. They are inevit 
ably based upon Cullmann’s larger work on the same subject, though the 
author has not hesitated to register disagreement on some major points. Ther 
is a valuable chapter on the excavations at St. Peter’s Rome, though the recent 
work of ‘Toynbee and Ward Perkins was published too late for consultation, 
Here the author’s conclusions are wisely cautious and tentative. A final chapter 
considers the Petrine passage in Matthew xvi. The work is attractively written 
and, if the specialist will find little that is new, the general reader will welcome 
a reliable digest of much that he will not find so conveniently elsewhere. 

14, THE COLLEGE, H. E. W. Turner 

DuRHAM 


The Early Christian Fathers: a Selection from the writings of the Fathers from S. 
Clement of Rome to St. Athanasius. Edited and translated by Henry Bettenson, 
Pp. vii + 424. Oxford: University Press, 1956. 16s. 

Mr. Bettenson makes it his purpose to ‘illustrate, from the writings of those 
authors on whom tradition has bestowed the name of Fathers of the Church, the 
process of development in Christian thought, life and worship during the period 
which culminated in the acceptance of the Christian faith by the Emperor 
Constantine’. In this aim he is successful, and students, particularly those who 
are concerned with the development of Christian doctrine during this period, 
will be grateful for a wise selection of passages, freshly translated and set out 
in an attractive and methodical manner. 

WoRrCESTER COLLEGE, R. L. P. Mirsurn 
OXFORD 


Early Latin Theology: selections from Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose and Ferom. 
Translated and edited by S. L. Greenslade. (Library of Christian Classics, 
IV). Pp. 415. London: 8.C.M. Press, 1956. 30s. 

In this volume of the Library of Christian Classics the general policy is 
continued of presenting a ‘selection of the most indispensable Christian treatises’ 
in English translation. ‘Early Latin Theology’ offers a wide field but Dr. 
Greenslade, considering that, where the doctrines of the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion are concerned, the work of the Greek Fathers is more important than 
that of the Latins, concentrates his attention on writings which treat of the 
nature and life of the Church. Tertullian is represented by his anti-Gnostic 
treatise De Praescriptione Haereticorum together with the De Idololatria, notable 
for the uncompromising manner in which it states the opposition that 
must exist between Church and secular State. Next come Cyprian’s De Unitat 
and letters, dealing with the problems of the lapsed and of rebaptism, which 
display his concern for the maintenance of due order in the Church. Thereafter 
letters of Ambrose are chosen to show the dominance which the Church came 
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SHORT NOTICES 


to exercise over pagan rivals and even over the vigorous emperor Theodosius I. 
Finally, half a dozen letters illustrate the varied interests and ardor fidei of 
Jerome. Dr. Greenslade’s renderings, which are none the worse for being some- 
times closely indebted to predecessors, run smoothly: on occasion, however, a 
desire to draw out the full meaning leads to paraphrase, as when Cyprian’s 
epigrammiatic episcopatus unus est cuius a singults in solidum pars tenetur becomes ‘the 
episcopate is a single whole, in which each bishop’s share gives him a right to, 
and a responsibility for, the whole’. The translations are provided with short 
introductions, footnotes and a bibliography. 

WoRCESTER COLLEGE, R. L. P. Mitpurn 

OxFOoRD 


St. Augustine: The Problem of Free Choice. ‘Translated and annotated by Dom 
Mark Pontifex, O.S.B. (Ancient Christian Writers, 22). Pp. vi+2g91. 
London: Longmans, Green, 1955. 25s. 

Augustine’s De Libero Arbitrio was recently described as ‘the high-water 
mark of his earlier works, and the best and fullest exposition of what may be 
called the peculiarly Augustinian brand of Neoplatonism’.! It is, however, a 
difficult and even exasperating book, with its meandering argument, frequent 
digressions, and lack of logical plan. Dom Mark Pontifex has therefore rendered 
an important service in providing a fully annotated translation. Like the other 
volumes in the series of ‘Ancient Christian Writers’, this edition is intended not 
only for the specialist, and the ‘general reader’ may well feel drawn on to 
enquire what Augustine has to say concerning his main theme—the unsoived 
puzzle of the existence of evil in a world directed by a benevolent and almighty 
God. Augustine attempts only a partial answer. For, starting with the assump- 
tion that God is both good and just, he directs his attention towards the task of 
showing that the punishment which God inflicts on mankind is richly merited. 
Evil is thus explained as the necessary consequence of human wrongdoing 
which can be defined as ‘neglect of eternal things and the pursuit, as though 
they were great and wonderful, of temporal things’. The De Libero Arbitrio was 
written as a controversial pamphlet against the Manichees (Retract., i.'9, 2) 
and, finding it necessary in the course of his argument to stress individual 
responsibility and freewill, Augustine made use of expressions which were later 
claimed by his other adversaries, the Pelagians, as favouring their case. Points 
of this sort are discussed by Pontifex in his Introduction, and a serviceable 
analysis of the whole work is offered. The translation is clear and straight- 
forward, while the notes include extended studies of such topics as Augustine’s 
assertion that one must first believe in order to understand (235-9) and the 
view that men acquire wisdom through illumination by divine truth in a way 
similar to the operation of grace on the human will (245-51). 

WorCESTER COLLEGE, R. L. P. Mitaurn 

OxrorpD 


Théologie de l’image de Dieu chez Origéne. By Henri Crouzel. (Théologie, 34). 
Pp. 287. Paris: Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 1956. Frs. 1,200. 
This is an admirable work, written in the best traditions of French patristic 
scholarship, clear, thorough, balanced, and judicious. Fr. Crouzel is a little 
weak on the Scriptural side of his subject (the five and a half pages devoted to 


1 J. H. S. Burleigh in the preface to his Augustine, Earlier Writings (1953). 
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the New Testament seem an inadequate share, and he seems to be unawar 
(130) that the ‘trichotomy’ of human personality in the Bible has recently been 
questioned), but he gives a most convincing account of Origen’s views on the 
Image of God and vindicates their importance in Origen’s thought. It js 
gratifying to observe the scrupulous care with which Fr. Crouzel sifts the 
evidence of Rufinus’s translations before he admits it. In particular all students 
of Origen will profit from the discussion of how far Origen did describe the 
Logos as a creature (83) and from the pages devoted to the consubstantiality 
of the Son in Origen’s thought (g8—106). 

A few corrections of minor points should be made. It is inaccurate to say 
that Origen was ‘exiled by bishop Demetrius’ (104 n. 157). Also Fr. Crouzel 
says early on (g) that Origen probably died in 254, but later (196) he state 
that he probably died under Gallus and Volusianus. These two emperox 
ceased to reign in 253! Fr. Crouzel’s, in other respects, not very convincing 
defence (202) of the reading oddeA in De Principiis i. 8, 4 might have been 
strengthened by the observation that the alternative favoured by Delarue and 
Mansi, ddapq, is impossible because though Origen uses this last word often 
he always does so, not in the sense required here (‘aquatic’), but in the sense 
of ‘insipid’. 

Fr. Crouzel’s able treatment of his subject leaves a strong impression (not 
particularly emphasised by the author) that the really unsatisfactory feature of 
Origen’s thought was not so much his subordinationism as his consistent under. 
estimation of the Incarnation: the patriarchs had been able to see the Logos 
without his taking flesh; the mediatorship of the Logos lay in his divine nature 
quite apart from his assuming human nature, and so on. If we find Origen’s 
thought in any sense deplorable, hinc illae lacrimae. 

UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM R. P. C. Hansoy 


Eusebius Werke, Band VIII, 2: Die Praeparatio evangelica. Edited by Karl Mras. 
(Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten Jahrhunderte, 
Band 43, 2). Pp. 589. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1956. DM. 54.00. 

It would be superfluous as well as impertinent to praise the excellency of 
this edition, which will supersede all the earlier ones from the time of the 
Renaissance down to those of Dindorf, Gaisford or Gifford. The editor has 
spent forty years on the production of a text which, as the copious notes prove, 
is based upon the evidence of all the MSS. which have come to light; and it 
will not be easy even to dispute his decisions about emendations attempted by 
earlier editors, since his knowledge of all the documentary evidence is indeed 
far superior to that of all his predecessors. 

It must be acknowledged also that it was necessary to produce the evidence 
to the extent to which it is produced here. The Berlin edition of the Greek 
Fathers has set itself the task of embodying all the worth-while information 
about their works as far as it is still available, and this edition conforms to its 
standard requirements. We feel, however, a certain nostalgic longing for the 
old Dindorf edition. For, although it is quite true that the Praeparatio is not 
likely to become a popular book in the same way in which Eusebius’s Eccle- 
siastical History has been and still is amongst students of Church History, it 
yet deserves to be read, more frequently than it is now, for several reasons. 
First of all its method should be carefully studied, since we have here to a much 
larger extent than in the E.H. the chance of checking the accuracy as well a 
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SHORT NOTICES 


the selection of E.’s excerpts, and the construction of the two works is amazingly 
similar—in so far as a philosophical and an historical treatise are at ail com- 
parable. Secondly, the book itself has to be read for an assessment of the 
spiritual power of the opposing forces under the great persecution as well as in the 
Arian controversy. We are now given an excellent text, with a reliable, yet 
still insufficient, index (neither ‘Wesen’ nor ‘Substanz’ nor ‘Polis’ are men- 
tioned at all; odoia is given only two references), at a forbidding price of 
almost ten pounds. Because of its excellency it will have to be used; because 
of its price it will be in the hands of a small minority of scholars only. Philo, 
Eusebius and Porphyry figured prominently amongst the secret books of 
Renaissance magicians—videant consules. 

BircH VICARAGE, ARNOLD EHRHARDT 

Heywoop, LANCs. 


St. Maximus the Confessor: The Ascetic Life ; The Four Centuries on Charity. Translated 
and annotated by Polycarp Sherwood, O.S.B. (Ancient Christian Writers, 
21). Pp. viii +284. London: Longmans, Green, 1955. 25s. 

Dom Sherwood puts us greatly in his debt for the first work in English 
devoted to a saint whose importance has been widely overlooked. In St. 
Maximus and his older contemporaries, St. Sophronius and St. John Climacus, 
the essential Christian spirituality of the old East Roman world seems to be 
gathered up, immediately before the irruption of Islam, to provide a beacon- 
light for the following storm-tossed centuries. Moreover, in this age, and in 
particular in the story of St. Maximus and pope St. Martin, the unity of the 
Roman Empire in East and West shines out for the last time. 

Dom Sherwood rightly gives us a longer introduction than is usual in this 
series. His valuable summary of St. Maximus’s life and doctrine brings out the 
indissoluble unity of his teaching on the Person of Our Lord and on the spiritual 
life. Also—and this is important as a reminder of the intellectual vitality of the 
age—it shows him as by no means of static mind, but only moving very gradu- 
ally to that clear insistence on the Two Wills and Two Operations in Christ 
for which he was in old age to suffer years of imprisonment, and in the end 
savage mutilation, and death in exile. The imperial compromise must have 
had its attractions for one who shared so much of his spirituality with the 
Monophysites. 

The whole world, for Maximus, is seen in terms of the work of our Salvation. 
The Ascetic Life, which starts with this, immediately sets the example of Our 
Lord as the pattern for each one of us. Here and throughout Maximus’s work, 
salvation is seen as deification. The Centuries on Charity were written as a com- 
panion work. But in them, as he himself tells us, we have his gleanings from his 
reading of the Fathers: and although he summarises and modifies, his own 
distinctive teaching does not come out so clearly as in other works, though it is 
to be read between the lines. This does not decrease the value of the work for 
us, aS a summary of the spiritual teaching of earlier generations, of which we 
still know very little. The literary genre comes from Evagrius Ponticus—‘cen- 
turies’ of sayings arranged for constant meditation and learning by heart. In 
the content, Evagrius is combined with the Pseudo-Denys, and probably many 
other sources will be traced as our knowledge of Greek spirituality is increased. 
Dom Sherwood is surely right in pressing that the conflation of Evagrius and 
Denys is no mere hotch-potch of irreconcilable elements, but represents a 
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deeper synthesis. In one important point at least Maximus (like Cassian befor 
him) modifies Evagrius, for whom Love (dydzn) was the gate to the ultimat 
goal of Knowledge of God. Maximus’s Centuries begin and end with Love 
and ‘God is Love’. 

Or ‘God is charity’? Dom Sherwood uses the latter translation in iv. 100; the 
former in i. 38, in spite of having adopted the rendering ‘charity’ three time 
in that same short chapter. But if he allows the rendering ‘love’ at all, why doe 
he avoid it in such phrases as ‘charity towards God’, which make painfil 
English? Is it not better to keep the rendering ‘love’ throughout, and seek 
some other way of distinguishing this from ‘épws’ ? 

‘Essences’ is a misleading translation for ‘Adyou’, and ‘penance’, instead of 
‘penitence’, in some passages a tendencious one for ‘werdvoix’. And ‘possesses 
the sensitive part of his soul without attachment’ (Char., ii. 98) obliterates the 
essential contrast of ‘rd maOnrov pépos ris Wuxis dmabes Kexrnpuévos’. Impre. 
cision in the rendering of these and other key words blurs the clarity of a writer 
whose precise terminology is of very great importance. Something of a correc. 
tive is supplied by the Index, which indicates the Greek words intended, and 
gives cross-references. It is by no means exhaustive: but it shows that Dom 
Sherwood was not making light of a very difficult task. 

Perhaps the first requisite, before the much-needed translations in this field 
can be really satisfactory, is a careful survey of the history of a large number of 
these key words of Greek Christian spirituality. 

Upton REcTory, Derwas J. Cutty 
Dipcot, BERks. 


Travaux liturgiques de doctrine et d’histoire, Tome 1: Doctrine. By Dom Bernard 
Capelle. Pp. 282. Louvain: Centre Liturgique, 1955. Belgian Frs. 170. 

This is the first of two volumes designed to commemorate the dual occasion 
of Dom Capelle’s seventieth birthday and the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
election as abbot by collecting together a number of the less formal and tech- 
nical, but not therefore less instructive and useful, of his articles and papers. 
Some of these have already been published in Questions liturgiques et paroissiales; 
others were written, between 1928 and 1940, to be read at the conferences 
known as ‘Semaines liturgiques’. 

Doctrine being its dominant theme, the first volume might seem to offer 
less of interest to readers of this JouRNAL than they may expect to find in the 
second, which will be concerned with history. To those, however, whose studies 
lead them to the Roman liturgy, and specially to those coming to it for the first 
time, these twenty-five papers will be illuminating. They are concise introduc- 
tions to the inner significance of the external forms, formularies and expressions 
of the liturgy, mainly of the Mass. Particularly instructive is the series of com- 
mentaries upon the Sunday Collects of the Missal from the beginning of Advent 
to the end of the post-Pentecost sequence. The character of these articles is 
admirably expressed by the anonymous editor in his foreword: ‘ce sont des 
articles de vulgarisation, oui, mais tels que seul un maitre qui posséde s 
matiére peut en écrire’. 

St. Joun’s COLLEGE, EpwarpD C. RATCLIFF 
CAMBRIDGE 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Letters of Spencer Cowper, Dean of Durham 1746-74. Edited by Edward Hughes. 
(Publications of the Surtees Society, CLXV). Pp. xv +224. Durham: 
Andrews; London: Quaritch, 1956. n.p. 

The new volume ordered by the Surtees Society in December 1954 to be 
printed appeared in 1956 as vol. clxv in their famous series as issued for 
1950. Dean Cowper (1713-74), the youngest son of the first Earl Cowper, 
ordained deacon and priest within a month (1738), at the suggestion, we are 
told, of queen Caroline, seems to have spent most of his life with dreams of 
preferment, which a rectory at Fordwich, a canonry of Canterbury, and the 
deanery of Durham failed to satisfy. The volume of his correspondence extend- 
ing irregularly from 1723 to 1764 reveals a hypochrondriac with great affection 
for his family, a certain rather cynical shrewdness in business matters, a dis- 
criminating appreciation of music and a desire to maintain his position by 
hospitality which could on occasion be as lavish as he found it boring. Letters 
never intended for publication, and sometimes the more interesting on that 
account, may easily leave an unfair because one-sided impression of the writer; 
but the book as edited with the barest minimum of annotation by Professor 
Hughes of Durham will be found to have considerable value for historical 
students in many directions, nor will it be neglected by musicians or historians 
of medical practice. The interactions of social and economic conditions, of 
political and ecclesiastical developments and intrigues vie with the excitements 
of the 45 Rebellion, problems of the militia, medical and surgical treatment, 
and the mollifying effects of ‘bark’ and of “Tar water’. And if there is much 
worldiness and little spirituality there is not wanting a case of witchcraft. 

Curist CHURCH, CLAUDE JENKINS 
OxFORD 


The Episcopal Chapel at Muchalls: the Story of the Episcopalian Congregation latterly 
worshipping in the Church of S. Ternan at Muchalls in the Diocese of Brechin and 
County of Kincardine or the Mearns. By John Paul Hill. Pp. xii+128+12 
illustrations. London: Mowbray, 1956. 16s. 

This is the history of a fishing community on the east coast of Scotland 
which remained faithful to the Episcopal Church throughout the long years of 
Presbyterian persecution. Mr. Hill tells the story of his congregation with a 
wealth of fascinating and informative detail. The reader is left with no illusions 
as to the nature of the savage repression of the Scottish Episcopalians in the 
eighteenth century: “Their real offence was repudiation of Calvinism, and the 
maintenance of an episcopal ministry and liturgical worship—all equally 
hateful to the party then in power.’ Mr. Hill’s account of the way in which the 
congregation at Muchalls, composed mostly of humble folk, maintained its 
faith and worship during those dark days is enough in itself to render his book 
of considerable interest to the student of Scottish ecclesiastical history. But this 
isnot all, for Mr. Hill gives also an equally thorough account of the develop- 
ment of the Church’s life during the more peaceful years of the following cen- 
tury, and in an appendix he prints two sermons, preached at Muchalls in 1776 
and 1786, which are of no little value as evidence of the eucharistic doctrines of 
the rank and file of the Nonjuring clergy. 

In his foreword, the bishop of Brechin writes, “The history of the congrega- 
tion of St. Ternan’s, Muchalls, is an admirable example of its type. It is most 
fortunate that in its present rector, the Rev. J. P. Hill, St. Ternan’s has found 
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a chronicler who possesses exactly the gifts required for producing such , 
record: sympathy, lucidity, and diligence in research’. The book bears hin 
out, and its value is increased by the fact that much of the information contained 
in it would probably have been lost within a few years, had it not been fo 
Mr. Hill’s labours. 
267, Norwoop Roan, W. JARDINE GRISBROOKE 
Lonpon, S.E.24 


Delinquent Saints: disciplinary action in the early Congregational Churches of Masi 
chusetts. By Emil Oberholzer, Jr. (Columbia Studies in the Social Sciences, 
590). Pp. xi+379. New York: Columbia University Press; London: 
Cumberlege, 1956. 48s. 

This book is a careful and original piece of work which studies the djs. 
ciplinary actions of the Congregational churches in Massachusetts from their 
beginnings down to the 1830’s. (‘Congregational’ here includes those churches 
in New England which moved over into Unitarianism as well as those which 
remained orthodox. Their church polity was the same.) Such Congregational 
churches were autonomous and based on a ‘covenant’. The act of ‘owning the 
covenant’ brought avowed Christians into membership of the church. Thence. 
forward they were subject to the watch and care and discipline of the par. 
ticular church to which they were joined. 

The author examines the ways in which the individual churches took this 
duty seriously and took action against offences by members: absenteeism from 
worship and from the Lord’s Table, not keeping the ‘Sabbath’, marital quarrel, 
adultery and fornication, drunkenness, false witness, dishonesty, and so on. 

He draws upon very many original and printed volumes of church records 
and has a long and useful essay on these sources; his study is well documented 
in seventy-three pages of notes; his eleven statistical tables, arranged in five 
periods (from 1620 to 1839) and divided into types of offence and sex of offender, 
are something of a waste of labour because records are not complete for each 
period. 

New England did not become the Utopia which its ministers desired. 
‘Emphasising sins, they overlooked sin’ and their hope of a holy common 
wealth was not attained. 

LANCASHIRE COLLEGE, W. Gorpon Rosinson 
MANCHESTER 


English Thought 1860-1900: the Theological Aspect. By L. E. Elliott-Binns. Pp. 
ix + 388. London: Longmans, Green, 1956. 28s. 

As we enter the second half of the twentieth century it is becoming possible 
to treat the nineteenth with some measure of historical detachment. The history 
of theology in the last century in England was much more than the interplay o 
the Evangelical Movement and the Oxford Movement. Its progress up to 1860 
received a classic treatment in V. F. Storr’s volume, The Development of English 
Theology in the Nineteenth Century. The present volume completes the study d 
the theological aspect of English Thought up to 1900. It is an admirable survey 
which gives a well-documented account of the course of theological thinking 
with an illuminating commentary upon the factors which determined its course. 
Dr. Elliott-Binns describes the changes in the world of thought which both 
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SHORT NOTICES 


challenged traditional theology and provided the means for a fresh interpreta- 

tion of the tradition. He examines the controversies which arose in regard to 

natural science, historical studies, philosophy and comparative religion. It was 

an age Of criticism in which the authority of the Bible and the truth of the 

Christian faith were severely tested. He shows how these confused debates were 

influenced by the work of poets and novelists and how both academic and 
pular theology were affected by the social changes of the times. 

Dr. Elliott-Binns writes as a liberal thinker to whom the theological thinking 
of 1860 to 1900 is the record of the failure of liberalism. He observes, ‘For 
theology, too, the century was closing with its tasks unfulfilled, though the 
extent of the failure of the liberal experiment had not yet been realized’ (374). 
But he retains a reasoned optimism. ‘Such problems and difficulties were, for 
those who were not bound hand and foot by a stereotyped tradition, new 
occasions for demonstrating the comprehensiveness of the faith and of illuminat- 
ing fresh aspects of divine truth’ (375). He quotes from many theologians who 
understood the perpetual tension between the changing and the unchanging 
dements in Christian truth, but he rightly recognises the outstanding wisdom 
ofR. W. Church and rightly regrets the curious inability of F. J. A. Hort to 
communicate more fully to others the comprehensive insight which he possessed 
into the fundamental issues of his day and generation. Though the author 
is primarily concerned with the theological aspect of English Thought in 
England, it might have been instructive to indicate more definitely the effect 
of the overseas responsibilities of the Church upon the thinking of churchmen. 
The thought of a theologian is affected by the range of his environment. 

A full bibliography and a good index offer convenient assistance to the 
student who wishes to pursue more detailed studies. 

DowNING COLLEGE, G. F. Woops 
CAMBRIDGE 


Sect, Cult, and Church in Alberta. By W. E. Mann. Pp. xiii+166. Toronto: 
University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1956. 32s. 

The phenomena presently displayed by the Canadian province of Alberta 
are not only economic but political and religious. Its Premier and leader of the 
Social Credit Party, for example, who regards himself first as a Christian 
evangelist and secondly as a politician, conducts a nation-wide Sunday ‘back 
to the Bible’ hour from the fundamentalist Calgary Prophetic Bible Institute, 
broadcast to a radio audience estimated as perhaps numbering two millions. 
In the book under review, the sixth in a series sponsored by the Canadian Social 
Science Research Council on the background and development of the Social 
Credit movement in Alberta, Dr. W. E. Mann examines the nature of the 
religious conditions, particularly from 1930 to 1947, from which that party 
emerged. His approach is that of a sociologist and psychologist rather than that 
of a professional historian, but the work is well documented. The decline in 
membership and influence of the traditional churches in Alberta and the gain 
by the fundamentalist sects and eclectic cults are somewhat reminiscent of the 
Commonwealth period of English history. Indeed, the names of a few of the 
latter groups, such as the Rosicrucians, were not unknown at that time. But, 
unlike the situation in the middle of the seventeenth century, support for the 
evangelical sects appears to have come chiefly from a particular social category, 
the rural lower classes. And Dr. Mann contends persuasively that the funda- 
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mentalist movement represented a reaction to the forces of urbanism, culturj 
maturity and economic and religious centralisation. It provided also a defeng 
of rural folkways and supported the cultural independence of immigray 
ethnic groups. Readers may find that the book suffers somewhat from its origi 
as a doctor’s thesis at the University of Toronto. Its style is not always felicitoy, 
its footnotes at times creep up the pages, and there are occasional misprint, 
But it is a commendably brief and reasonably competent study that is no 
without interest. 

Kino’s COLLEGE, J. B. Hissirts 

HauiFrax, Nova Scotia 


Benedict Gélz, O.F.M. Pp. xv +256. Rome: Herder, 1956. Lire 1,200. 
In 1944 the Sacred Congregation for Seminaries and Universities, in Rome, 
ordained that a substantial study of education and pedagogy be included in th 
philosophy course of Seminarians. This book, by a German Franciscan, is, 
manual for these parts of the course. The greater part of it is a very systematic 
analysis of educational theory as epitomised in the Encyclical Letter of Pius X] 
on “The Christian Education of Youth’. (The English text of this 1929 Encyclical 
can be had from the Catholic Truth Society, London, price 9d.) The fou 
parts of Fr. Gélz’s study cover the process of education, the pupil, the agencie 
in education (family, teacher, Church, State), and the history of Christian 
pedagogy. The historical section, from Apostolic times till the Encyclical of 
1929, is the one most relevant to readers of this JOURNAL. But it is slight: as it 
author says, he has provided it ‘non quasi eius amplitudinem paene infinitam per 
scrutantes, sed praecipua solummodo capita explanantes’. The enduring value of the 
work will lie rather in its theoretical exposé, which is a model. 
Krno’s CoLece, A. C. F. BEAzgs 
University oF LONDON 


Liturgie en langue vivante : orient et occident. By Cyrille Korolevskij. (Lex Orandi, 18), 
Pp. 235. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1955. n.p. 

The question of the use of the vernacular in the Mass is a burning one in 
Roman Catholic circles today, since Latin has been the official language of the 
Roman Church for so long. Fr. Korolevskij has, however, done a good service 
to his cause and to scholarship by tracing historically the languages actually 
in use or permitted by the Holy See in the rites of the various churches in 
communion with her from the days when Greek was normal, to the Chinese 
Missal of P. Buglio authorised by the Roman Inquisition in 1615 and the portions 
of the rite permitted in English at Baltimore in 1927, in French in Paris in 
1948 (the Petit Rituel) and in Hindi in 1950. In view of these, and other con- 
cessions, is there any logical reason why the Holy See should not permit the 
celebration of the whole Liturgy in English, French, German or any other 
indigenous language? and would this not provide a new approach to the non- 
Christian masses? Despite its propaganda purpose, this is a serious historical 
study of the question of vernacular liturgies and it brings together in a small 
compass a mass of information not readily accessible elsewhere. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER C. W. Ducmore 
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Notes and News 





The Anglo-American Conference of Historians will be held in London from 
§to 13 July 1957. The lectures and discussions will cover many aspects of medi- 
wal and modern history. Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Institute of Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, London, 
W.C.1. 


* * * x 


The fourth ‘Semaine d’études liturgiques’ will be held at the Institut de 
Théologie Orthodoxe, 93, rue de Crimée, Paris 19°, from 1 to 5 July 1957 on the 
general theme ‘L’année liturgique’. Communications already promised include 
the following : 

Rev. Allan McArthur, Glasgow. ‘The Christian Year and Lectionary Reform.’ 

Dom Bernard Botte, O.S.B., Mont César, Louvain. ‘Le culte des Saints de 
PAncien Testament dans |’Eglise chrétienne.’ 

Evéque Cassien, Institut Saint-Serge, Paris. ‘La bénédiction de leau de 
PEpiphanie a la lumiére du Nouveau Testament.’ 

Rev. C. W. Dugmore, University of Manchester. “The Nature of the Primitive 
Pascha.’ 

Professor Balthasar Fischer, University of Trier. ‘Die Rolle des Psalmes “Qui 
habitat”’ (Ps. go) in der rémischer Liturgie der Quadragesima.’ 

Professor Georg Kretschmar, University of Hamburg. ‘Der Ursprung des 
Kirchenjahres.’ 

Dom Burkhard Neunheuser, O.S.B., Maria-Laach. ‘La présence de l’ceuvre du 
Christ dans l’année de |’Eglise, considérée dans la lumiére des conceptions 
de Casel.’ 

R. P, Alphonse Raes, S.J., Rome. ‘La structure de l’année liturgique armé- 
nienne et copte.’ 

Dom Olivier Rousseau, O.S.B. Chevetogne. ‘L’année liturgique et la théologie 
du temps d’aprés les Peres.’ 

R. P. Alexandre Schmemann, Séminaire Saint-Wladimir, New York. ‘Aux 
origines de l’année liturgique: le “‘dualisme’’ liturgique de I’Eglise 
primitive.’ 

R. P. Hermann Schmidt, Rome. ‘Restauration de la Semaine Sainte dans 
PEglise Catholique : esprit, histoire et aspect pastoral.’ 

Rey. E. C. Varah, London. ‘The Liturgical and Ecumenical implications of the 
proposed World Calendar.’ 


Papers will also be read by R. P. N. Afanassieff, Professor André Grabar and 


Professor Harald Riesenfeld. 
* ok * * 








Books Received 





AKADEMIE-VERLAG (BERLIN): Karl Mras (ed.), Eusebius Werke, Band VIII, »: 
Die Praeparatio evangelica (Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller de 
ersten Jahrhunderte, Band 43, 2), 1956, 589 pp., DM. 54.00. 

AUGUSTINIAN Historica InstiTuTE (New York): Franciscus Roth, O.E.S.\ 
and Norbertus Teeuwen, O.E.S.A. (eds.), Augustiniana: septimo exacto sae 
a Magna Unione MCCLVI-MCMLVI (Cassiciacum, V (American Series) 
1956, 872 pp. +9 plates, $12.50. 

BristoL & GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHAEOLOGICAL Society: Arthur Sabin (ed), 
The Registers of the Church of St. Augustine the Less, Bristol, 1577-1700, togethe 
with an Abstract of the earliest surviving Churchwardens’ Book, 1669-17 
(Publications of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, 
Records Section, III), 1956, xxv +317 pp., 25s. 

Bruce PuBLisninc Co. (MitwaukesE, U.S.A.) : Gerald Ellard, S.J., The Mass ir 
Transition, 1956, x +387 pp. +8 plates, $6.00. 

CAMBRIDGE University Press: L. W. Brown, The Indian Christians of St. Thoma; 
an Account of the Ancient Syrian Church of Malabar, 1956, xii +315 pp. +7 illu 
trations + map, 40s.; Felix’s Life of Saint Guthlac, introduction, text, tran: 
lation and notes by Bertram Colgrave, 1956, xv +205 pp., 30s.; J. (. 
Dickinson, The Shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham, 1956, xiii +151 pp. + 
plates, 18s. ; J. D. Mackie, Scottish History (National Book League, Reader; 
Guides, second series 12), 1956, 39 pp., 3s.; G. V. Scammell, Hugh ii 
Puiset, Bishop of Durham, 1956, X +355 Pp-, 408. 

CENTRE D’ETUDES DES AUGUSTINS (Paris) : Eelcko Ypma, O.E.S.A., La formalin 
des professeurs chez les Ermites de Saint-Augustin de 1256 a 1354: un nouvel ordre 
ses débuts théologiques, 1956, xix + 163 pp., n.p. 

Damascus PuBLicATIONS (ATHENS): Jerome J. Cotsonis, ‘H @éots ré&v daikiy 
evros Tod exkAnovaoTiKod dpyaviopod, 1956, 69 pp., Drachmae 20. 

DescL&Ee (Tournal): Paul Broutin, S.J., La réforme pastorale en France au XVIl 
stécle: recherches sur la tradition pastorale aprés le Concile de Trente (Bibliothéqu 
de Théologie, Séries II, Théologie Morale, II), 1956, Tome I ix + 372 pp, 
Tome II 567 pp., n.p. 

Eprtions pu Cerr (Parts) : Aimé-Georges Martimort, L’Etablissement du texte t 
la Defensio declarationis de Bossuet, 1956, 286 pp., n.p. 

Epitions Gopenne (NAMUR); Eprtions NAUWELAERTS (LOUVAIN) ; LrpRairi 
G1arp (LILLE): Philippe Delhaye, Le probléme de la conscience morale chez S. 
Bernard: étudié dans ses euvres et dans ses sources (Analecta Mediaevali 
Namurcensia, 9), 1957, 120 pp., n.p. 

Eprtions Picarp (Paris): Paul Goubert, S.J., Byzance avant l’Islam, Tome 2: 
Byzance et l’Occident sous les successeurs de Fustinien: 1, Byzance et les Fran 
1955, 223 pp. + 16 plates + 4 maps, n.p. 

FaBer & Faser: F. C. Happold, The Ornaments of the Church and of the Minister 
(Part IIT of Everyone’s Book about the English Church), 1957,32 pp. + 9 plates,» 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


FRENDS OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL: Dorothy M. Williamson, The Muniments of the 
Dean and Chapter of Lincoln (Lincoln Minster Pamphlets, 8), 1956, 40 pp., 
4s. 6d. 

Hepinc & LicHTENHAHN (BaseL & StrutTrcart): Dorothea Roth, Die mittel- 
alterliche Predigttheorie und das Manuale Curatorum des Johann Ulrich Surgant 
(Basler Beitrage zur Geschichtswissenschaft, Band 58), 1956, 198 pp., 
Swiss Frs. 11.65. 

HurcHinson’s University Liprary: J. M. Hussey, The Byzantine World, 1957, 
191 pp. +2 maps, Ios. 6d. 

IWPRIMERIE UNIVERSITAIRE (Tou.ouse) : D. Ligou, Documents sur le protestantisme 
Montalbanais au xviii* siécle, 1956, Ixxxvii + 114 pp., n.p. 

Jomy S. Burns: David McRoberts, The Fetternear Banner: a Scottish Medieval 
Banner, n.d., 32 pp. including 11 plates, 1s. 6d. 

KoHLHAMMER (STUTTGART) : Johanne Autenrieth, DieDomschule von Konstanz zur 
Reit des Investiturstreits: die wissenschaftliche Arbeitsweise Bernolds von Konstanz 
und zweier Kleriker dargestellt auf Grund von Handschriftenstudien (Forschungen 
zur Kirchen und Geistesgeschichte, Neue Folge, Band III), 1956, 179 pp. 
+4 plates, DM. 13.20. 

LoncMANS, GREEN: Francis Clark, S.J., Anglican Orders and Defect of Intention, 
1956, XX +215 pp., 25s.; Athenagoras, Embassy for the Christians; The Resur- 
rection of the Dead, translated and annotated by Joseph Hugh Crehan, S. J. 
(Ancient Christian Writers, 23), 1956, vi+193 pp., 21s.; Edward Duff, 
S.J., The Social Thought of the World Council of Churches, 1956, xii + 339 Dp.; 
25s.; Edna Kenton (ed.), Black Gown and Redskins: adventures and Travels of the 
Early Jesuit Missionaries in North America (1610-1791), 1956, liv +527 pp. 

+map, 25s.; Jasper Godwin Ridley, Nicholas Ridley: a Biography, 1957, 453 
pp. +10 plates, 25s.; Tertullian, The Treatise against Hermogenes, translated 
and annotated by J. H. Waszink (Ancient Christian Writers, 24), 1956, 
vi+178 pp., 21s. 

LoyoLa Unriversiry Press (Cuicaco): Gerald Ellard, S.J., Master Alcuin, 
Liturgist: a Partner of our Piety (Jesuit Studies), 1956, xiii + 266 pp., $4.00. 
Max Hueser (Municu): Martin Grabmann, Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, Band 
III, 1956, xii+479 pp., DM. 29.80; Aloys Grillmeier, S.J., Der Logos am 
Kreuz: zur christologischen Symbolik der dlteren Kreuzigungsdarstellung, 1956, xii 

+151 pp. +5 plates, DM. 12.80. 

Mowsray: John Paul Hill, The Episcopal Chapel at Muchalls: the Story of the 
Episcopalian Congregation latterly worshipping in the Church of S. Ternan at 
Muchalls in the Diocese of Brechin and County of Kincardine or the Mearns, 1956, 
xli + 128 pp. + 12 illustrations, 16s. 

Netson: L. H. Grollenberg, O.P., Atlas of the Bible, translated and edited by 
Joyce M. H. Reid and H. H. Rowley, 1956, 165 pp. including 37 maps and 
408 illustrations, 70s. 

NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE RecorD Society: Mary E. Finch, The Wealth of Five 
Northamptonshire Families 1540-1640 (Publications of the Northamptonshire 
Record Society, XIX), 1956, xx +246 pp. +5 illustrations + 5 pedigrees, 
gos.; the late W. T. Mellows and Daphne H. Gifford (eds.), Elizabethan 
Peterborough: the Dean and Chapter as Lords of the City (Part III of Tudor Docu- 
ments) (Publications of the Northamptonshire Record Society, XVIII), 
1956, lix + 205 pp., 25s. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


NortH-HoLianpD PvuBLIsHING Co. (AMSTERDAM): J. N. Bakhuizen van de 
Brink, Episcopalis audientia (Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandy 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 1, 
8), 1956, 57 pp., Dutch Guilders 2.50. i 


OLIvER & Boyp: Karl Barth, Christ and Adam: man and Humanity in Romans; 
translated by T. A. Smail (Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional Papen, 
5), 1956, 45 pp., 6s. 

Oxrorp: CLARENDON Press: G. B. Caird, Principalities and Powers: a Study i 
Pauline Theology (Chancellor’s Lectures, Queen’s University, Kingsto, 
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